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FBOM THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
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Key. JOHN BAMPTON, 
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" I give and bequeath my Lands and Estates to the Chancellor, 

** Masters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford for ever, to have 
" and to hold all and singular the said Lands or Estates upon trust, 
" and to the intents and purposes hereinafter mentioned ; that is to 
** say, I will and appoint that the Yice-Chanoellor of the University of 
Oxford for the time being shall take and receive all the rents, issuee, 
and profits thereof, and (after all taxes, reparations, and necessary 
" deductions made) that he pay all the remainder to the endowment of 
*' eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, to be established for ever in the said 
" University, and to be performed in the manner following : 

*' I direct and appoint, that, upon the first Tuesday in Easter Term, 
" a Lecturer be yearly chosen by the Heads of Colleges only, and by no 
" others, in the room adjoining to the Printing-House, between the 
" hours of ten in the morning and two in the afternoon, to preach eight 
"Divinity Lecture Sermons, the year following, at St. Mary's in 
** Oxford, between the commencement of the last month in Lent Term, 
'* and the end of the third week in Act Term. 

** Also I direct and appoint, that the eight Divinity Lecture Sermons 
** shall be prea<}hed upon either of the following Subjects — ^to confirm 
"and establish the Christian Faith, and to confute all heretics and 
" schismatics — upon the Divine authority of the holy Scriptures — ^npon 
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the authority of the writings of the primitive Fathers, as to the £uth 
and practice of the primitive Church — ^upon the Divinity of our Lord 
" and Saviour Jesus Christ — upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost — 
"upon the Articles of the Christian Faith, as comprehended in the 
" Apostles* and Nicene Creeds. 

'*Also I direct, that thirty copies of the eight Divinity Lecture 
" Sermons shall be always printed, within two months after they are 
preached; and one copy shall be given to the Chancellor of the 
University, and one copy to the Head of every College, and one copy 
"to the Mayor of the City of Oxford, and one copy to be put into the 
" Bodleian Library ; and the expense of printing them shall be paid 
" out of the revenue of the Land or Estates given for establishing the 
" Divinity Lecture Sermons ; and the Preacher shall not be paid, nor 
" be entitled to the revenue, before they are printed. 

"Also I direct and appoint, that no person shall be qualified to 
" preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons, unless he hath taken the degree 
" of Master of Arts at least, in one of the two Universities of Oxford or 
" Cambridge ; and that the same person shall never preach the Divinity 
" Lecture Sermons twice." 






PREFACE 



TN preparing these Lectures for the press, it has been my 
object to reduce the notes to as narrow a compass as 
possible. I have therefore abstained from the use of matter 
simply illustrative, and have only given references where 
the facts relied upon in the body of the Lectures or the 
arguments advanced were likely to be called into question, 
and therefore needed to be strengthened by corroborative 
testimony. I am conscious of many faults in execution 
and defects of detail throughout the volume. But I appeal 
for an indulgent criticism on the ground that the last 
twenty-seven years of my life have been incessantly occu- 
pied by the duties of a laborious ministry, and that these 
Lectures have been prepared under the pressure of deep 
domestic affliction, and amid the constant distractions of 
parochial work. 

ChSIST ChVBOH PABSOlTAaE, SvSBITOir, 

October ^th, 1867. 
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ANALYSIS 



LECTURE I 

The Christian life is a warfare, and demands the exercise of the manly 

virtues. 
The sphere is spiritual :— 

1. The conflict against violence without the Church. 

2. The conflict against eiTor within the Church. 
The order of the two Providentially arranged. 

The second is described by St. Jude. 

" The Faith once delivered to the saints " involves four particulars :— 

1. An organized and formal body of truth. 

Scriptural usage of m<mg, 

(a) Subjective. 

(b) Objective. 

(c) Subjective and objective. 

Relation between the Person of Christ and His teaching. 

2. The rule of £dth admits neither of addition nor diminution. 

3. It is an authoritative trust. 

4. It is committed to the trusteeship of the Church. 
" A Paith " of this character must necessarily be dogmatic. 

Definition of " dogma." 
" Dogma " distinguished from ** dogmatism." 
Modem objections against dogma, not based upon asserted inaccuracy 

in the statement of revealed truth. 
But directed against the existence of definite positive truth. 
The theology of the nineteenth century irreconcileable with Scripture. 
The alternatives presented. 
Object and order of the Lectures :— 
Lect. II. The Historical Faith. 
III. The Religious Sentiment. 
lY. The Faith and the Intuitions. 
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Lect. Y. Dogma and Speculation. 
"VT. Christianity and Civilization. 
YII. Conscience, and its relation to the Faith. 
VIII. Obligations of BeUef. 
Preliminary objections against "dogma" considered:— 
Obj. 1. Fetters the intellect. 
Obj. 2. Prevents progress of thought. 
Obj. 3. Imposes limits on inquiry. 
The testimony of the past. 
The moral discipKne of belief. 



LECTURE II 

The teaching of the Scriptures harmonious. 

The facts of History accordant with the assertions of Scripture. 

The Faith regarded as an historical Fact. 

The theory of dogma involves three elements : — 

1. The Church as a visible community. 

2. A body of dogmatic truth identical in all ages. 

3. The authoritative documents of the Faith. 

Confusion and misapprehension caused by the omission of the third 
element :— 

(a) No standard of discrimination between a false Church and 

a true one. 

(b) Doctrine becomes a branch of human speculation. 

(c) The unity of the dogmatic Faith destroyed. 

The theory of dogma must be understood before it is condemned. 
The testimony of History. 
The dogmatic Faith as a Fact. 

I. Continuous existence of the Church. 

Her claim to preach a message from God to mankind unani- 
mously urged. 
The value of the fact. 
The evidences stated. 

1. The age of inspiration : — 

Our Blessed Lord. 
His Apostles. 

2. The Ante-Nicene Fathers :— 

Ignatius. 
Polycarp. 
TertuUian. 



Analysts xi 

3. The Post-Nicene Fathers : — 

Hilary. 

Cyril of Jerusalem. 

Epiphanius. 

BasU. 

Gregory. 

Ambrose. 

Cyril of Alexandria. 

(jregory the Great. 

Theodoret. 

Augustine. 

4. The Schoolmen :— 

Langfranc. 

Anselm. 

Boscelline. 

Abelard. 

Peter Lombard. 

Alexander de Ales. 

John Scotus. 

5. The Reformation Period. 

Variety of doctrinal sentiment contrasted with the unanimity of the 

Church on the dogmatic character of her faith. 
The existence of dogmas believed to be divinely given, a matter of 
historical fiskct. 

II. The identity of the Faith. 

The Nicene Creed accepted as the expression of it. 
Its articles no diy enumeration of fiEu;ts. 
The facts involve the doctrines. 
The confessions of the Universal Church. 
Characteristics of the earliest and latest Church symbols. 
A defined body of truth is accepted by the Church Universal. 
The evidence of antiquity identifies the Faith. 
Modem character of Bomish corruptions : — 

(a) The Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

(b) Purgatorial fire. 

(c) The denial of the Cup to the Laity. 

(d) Transubstantiation. 

(e) The seven Sacraments. 

The doctrinal descent of the Faith traced up to the Council of Nicsea. 
Its source in the inspired Scriptures. 
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LECTURE III 

The existence of tlie Dogmatic Faith established as a matter of fact. 
To what origin it is to be imputed. 
Asserted safiSciency of the religious instinct. 

The religious sentiment almost, if not quite, universal. 
Effect of the exceptions, if established. 
The religious sentiment held to be religion. 
Ans. 1. a. The sentiment impossible without dogma. 
Its unrealiiy when severed from belief. 
Emotion cannot spring from the ** non-existing." 
b. Either unseen realities do exist or do not exist : — 

If they do exist, undogmatic sentiment is ignorance. 
If they do not exist, it is superstition. 
Eeligion without doctrine can be no more than Theism. 
This Theism necessarily resolves itself into Pantheism. 
The modem idea of Law. 
A definite Theism is dogmatic in its degree. 
An indefinite Theism is infidelity. 
Ans. 2. The end and objects of religion adjusted. 
Cannot be accomplished without dogma. 

a. Beligion as a means of union with God. 

(a) Intellectual conception of the Deity. 

(b) Moral sympathy with the Deity. 
Both must have a basis in belief. 

If *' dogma " rejected, all dogmas must be rejected :— 

1. The doctrine of sin. 

2. — — ^— the atonement. 

3. moral regeneration. 

4. rewards and punishments. 

6. the goodness of Grod. 

b. Beligion as a supply to spiritual wants. 

The sentiment cannot survive without a doctrine. 
Christianity merged into heathenism. 

c. Beligion as a moral agent. 

Proposal of a new morality. 
The religious sentiment tested by the experience of the past. 

1. Tendencies of heathenism. 

2. Besults of ancient civilization* 
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The intellectual greatness of Grreece. 

Its moral impotence. 
Failure of religions not based on dogma. 
Trinmpl^ of the religion (Christianity) based on dogma. 



LECTURE IV 

Beligion cannot survive without a Creed. 

The amount of the religious influence exactly proportioned to the 

definiteness of the religious belief. 
The claims of the Faith and of the intuitions contrasted. 

Intuitional knowledge, arbitrary and personal; can never furnish 

a Creed. 
Obj. Heathenism had a Creed. 
|Ans. Its origin was by Revelation, not intuition :— 
Scriptural statement of the &ct. 
Scriptural explanation of the effect. 
The divine plan of revelation consistent and consecutive. 
Appeal to facts. 

Intuition proved to have no article of belief which is not included in 
the Christian Creed : — 

1. The Pantheist. 

2. The Theist. 

3. The Transcendentalist. 

4. The Optimist. 
6. The Eationalist. 

6. The Unitarian. 

7. The Universalist. 

8. The Humanitarian. 

In each case the belief held proved to be :— 

(a) Included within the circle of Revelation. 

(b) To be dislocated and inconsistent for want of the other 

truths of Revelation. 
The position of the Christian, that of progress ; of the Rationalist, that 

of retrogression. 
No religious truth known independently of Revelation. 
Influence of the Hebrew Scriptures on ancient heathenism. 
The human mind incapable (1) of discovering religious truth. 

(2) of maintaining it. 
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Intuitional knowledge (1) arbitrary and personal, 

(2) totally devoid of evidence. 
Incapable of supplying the wants of the human souL 
The pressing necessities of life and death. 



LECTURE V 

Are Church formulas a form of speculation P 

Mistake of viewing Church formulas apart from the Inspired Word. 

Their form is of man. 

Their substance is of God. 
The comprehensiveness of the Christian Faith an evidence of its 

divine origin. 
The dogmatic belief and speculative thought compared. 
The systematic character of them both. 

The Faith a syst^n by virtue of its organic unity. 

Speculation a system by virtue of its object, method, and 
instruments. 

I. The objects of the Dogmatic Faith and Speculative Thought com- 

pared. 

Statements of Dr. B. Bothe. 

(a) Objects of speculation solely intellectual. 

Inadequate and frivolous. 
Mental activity and subtlety of speculation. 
Its dreamy and unpractical character. 

(b) Objects of the Dogmatic Faith as wide as human nature. 

Eminently practical throughout. 

II. The methods of the Dogmatic Faith and Speculative Thought 

compared. 

(a) Speculative Thought subjective. 

Belative value of theoretic and experimental reasoning. 
Meaning of inductive and deductive. 

(b) The Faith inductive. 

The facts — the generalization — ^the conclusion. 
The Scriptures and the Doctrines have equivalent authority. 
The technical form and language of Theology corresponds 
to the terminology of science. 
Illustrative instances : — 
The Deity of Christ. 
The hypostatical union. 
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Accuracy of the induction seen by appeal to the documents. 
Christian dogmas have a higher certitude than the ordinary results of 

inductive reason, by virtue of the inspiration of the data on which 

they rest. 
The authority of the ecclesiastical formula, if the induction be correctly 

drawn, is equivalent to the authority of the Scriptures. 
m. The instruments of the Dogmatic Faith and of Speculative 
Thought compared. 

(a) The instruments of Speculative Thought human and only 

human. 
Itself the measure of all things. 
Audacity of the assumption. 
Is essentially Atheistic. 
Involves a petitio prineipiu 
Value of speculation, where and what P 

(b) The instruments of the Dogmatic Faith superhuman. 

Not exclude the processes of the reason to the utmost 

reach of its competency. 
Supplements it where it &ils by Divine Bevelation. 
Distinction of the knowable and the known. 
The Faith thus includes the human and the Divine elements. 
Besult of the comparison, that they are distinguished by irreconcilable 
differences :— 
Their results as diverse as their character. 
Appeal to facts. 

The past history of Speculation a history of fidlure. 
An endless cycle of efforts and defeats. 
Proved in the rise and fall of philosophic schools. 
Testimony of philosophy itself to its own impotency. 
Its latest development in Positivism. 
Its three stages. 
Culminates in the science of ignorance. 



LECTURE VI 

Relation of Christianity to Civilization. 

What is civilization P 

General progress of mankind, material, moral, intellectual. 
Which should precede, Christianity or Civilization? 
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Conditions of the qnestion :— 

(a) The plea advanced for civilization. 
Involves :— 

1. The incapacity of uncivilized men to nndentand 

dogmatic teaching. 
With what limitations is it trae. 

2. That religions tmth and temporal well-being occupy 

separate spheres. 
Their trae relation and interdependency. 
The spring of all human action inward. 
Testimony of experience. 

3. That religious susceptibility is proportioned to tem- 

poral welfare. 
The ultimate source of temptation is in the heart. 

(b) The plea advanced for Ohristianiiy. 
Has to meet the following objections. 

1. That religion unfits a man for the present. 

2. That it destroys patriotism. 

Example of our Lord. 

3. That it weakens the natural virtues. 
The question of precedence settled by an appeal to &cts. 
Two civilizations known. 

1. The heathen civilization : — 

Bests on reason, is undogmatic, is human. 

2. The Christian civilization : — 

Bests on revelation, is dogmatic, is Divine. 

I. The heathen civilization. 

Its freedom from all dogmatic restraint. 
Contained all the principles of modem thought. 

Its material and intellectual splendour. 

Not adequately appreciated, from the absence of the moral 
element. 

Its £Eital defects. 

Always decayed at the centre. 

II. The Christian civilization. 

A. Its morality compared to that of heathenism. 

Specific difference of the morality of a system and the morality 
of individuals. 

B. Its greater length of life. 
Is strongest at the centre. 

Causes of its peculiar energy to be found in the dogmas on 
which it is based. 
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Characteristics of the Christian civilization : — 

1. The importance of the individnaL 

2. The kw of mutual love. 

3. The sacredness of human life. 

4. The doctrine of internal holiness. 

5. The sanctity of home. 

6. Monogamy and the equality of the sexes. 

7. Identification of belief and practice. 
These causes referable to revealed doctrines. 

The influence of our Lord's example. 
These characteristics unknown to heathenism. 
Proportioned in their intensity to the strength of belief in dogmas. 
Christian civilization due, not to the Church, 

but to the Gk)spel which the Church minis- 
ters. 



LECTURE Vn 

Conscience and its relation to the Faitlu 
No theory of conscience in Scripture. 

1. The Old Testament 

The word " conscience " absent. 
An inward moral faculty recognized* 

2. The New Testament and its teaching. 
Conscience (a) is individual. 

(b) is the supreme moral g^de. 

(c) consists of two parts. 

(d) is prior to a positive revelation. 

(e) is associated with the judgment. 

(f) needs to be educated. 
Scriptural teaching in harmony with moral philosophy. 
Contradictory views of Rationalism. 

(a) Denies the existence of conscience as a fiEtculty. 

(b) Makes it the measure and arbiter of &ith. 
The two views mutually destructive. 

The first alternative dismissed : the second considered. 
Allegation that revealed dogmas contradict the verdict of the conscience. 
Fallacy of the assertion. 
The facts of the case examined. 

Protest against controversial misrepresentation of Christian 
doctrines 
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The conscience of the Church. 
The conscience of the heathen. 
Claim for conscience to be the arbiter of tmth denied. 
Conscience, what is it P What are its prerogatives P 
The verdict of moral science. 
Beview of the controversy. 
I. The classical period :— 
Homer. 

The Tragedians of Qreeoe. 
Menander. 
Socrates. 
Plato. 
Aristotle. 
II. The period from the Christian Era to the Beformation :— 
Tertullian. 
Chiysostom. 
Augustine. 
The Schoolmen; 
m. The period since the Beformation v-^ 

A. Perkins, Ames, Hall, Sanderson, Taylor. 

B. Hobbs, Locke, Mandeville. 

C. Shaftesbury, Hume, Hartiey, More, Hutcheson, 

Butler, Beid. 

D. Gay, Tucker, Paley, Bentham. 

E. Mackintosh, Stewart, Whewell, Chahners, Whately. 
The authority of conscience subordinate and derivative. 

P. Moral science abroad : — 

1. Leibnitz, Malbranche, Crusius, Eant, Pichte, De 

Wette, Delitzsch, Mosheim. 

2. Beinhard, Harless, Bothe, Baader, Schubert, 

Hoffman, Marheinecke, Schenkel. 
The German and English Schools contrasted. 
Conclusion. Conscience a collective term for our moral sensibilities. 
Peculiarities of the controversy noted. 

The conclusion compared with the assertion that conscience is the 
supreme verifying faculty of man. 
Its supremacy to the individual admitted. 
Its autocratic independence denied. 
The claim labours under three defects :— 

I. It transcends the proper sphere of conscience. 

As a judge of truth, the verdict of conscience can only 
be negative. 
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Its sufficiency contradicted by facts. 
Not admitted between man and man. 
Not admissible between man and Qod. 
Revealed religion dependent on evidence. 
This evidence wholly beyond the sphere of conscience, 
n. It asserts attributes for conscience inconsistent with all 
hnman experience. 
Not faultlessly accurate ; still less infallible. 
in. Eequires Omniscience as well as Infallibility. 

Moral verdicts dependent on an accurate knowledge of the 
facts : — 
Not possessed in human things. 
A fortiori not possessed in divine things. 
The partial character of all history. 
The sacred books, and their record of facts. 
The sacred books, and their revelation of doctrines. 
The Divine Government beyond the scope of human 
knowledge. 
The Deity Himself. 
His government over man. 
His government over the universe. 
Their width and complexity. 
The Faith and the conscience not in conflict. 
The master and the pupil. 



LECTURE VIII 

The warlike illustrations of Scripture. 

Not suggested to St. Paul at Ephesus by local associations. 

Arise from the facts of the Christian conflict. 

Duty of believers to maintain ** the Faith." 

Faith as a quality. 

The Faith as a Creed. 
The faith believing and the faith believed oorrelative. 
Vindication of the dogmatic character of the Faith* 

The question re-stated. 

The argument recapitulated. 
Evidence of facts to the perpetuity, antiquity, and apostolidty of the 

Christian Faith. 
Clium of the dogmatic Faith upon belief. 
The Faith bound up with the soul's inward life and its experiences. 
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The just temper of a Christian mind, not pusillanimitj, but fortitude 
and courage. 
Belative position of the inquirer and the believer : — 
I. The inquirer, his position temporary and transitionaL 

a. By virtue of our relation towards God. 

Neglect is rejection. 

b. By virtue of the duty of our manhood. 

Bight use of the faculties. 

A decision actually made in all cases. 

c. By virtue of our mental and moral constitution. . 

d. By virtue of the pressing questions of life and death. 
Honest inquiry distinguished &om sceptical indifference. 

The duty of an honest inquiry. 

Cautions to be borne in mind in conducting it. 

1. Inquiry into all the branches of evidence. 

The consilience of Christian proof. 
No one argument disproved. 
Tendency to decide upon a single point increased by the 
habits of historical criticism. 
Disposition to reduce history into a science, and classify it 

under successive and independent epochs. 
The evidential school. 

2. Danger of antecedent prejudice. 

3. Advice not to be afraid of consequences :— 

In what sense true. 
In what sense untrue. 

The contradiction between disbelief and the moral 
wants of the soul not to be disregarded. 
11. The believer. 

Obligations of Church membership. 
Obligations of the Ministerial office. 
The relative position of an inquirer and a teacher in- 
compatible. 
The maturity of faith. 

Not to be confounded with blind obstinacy. 
Equally remote from cowardly distrust. 
Cowardice in the maintenance of truth is treachery to ourselves, to the 

Church, to Christ, to (>od. 
True source of strength to be found in an experimental Beligion. 
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THE FAITH AND THE CHUECH 



JUDB 3 

Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write unto' you of the eofMnon 
salvation, it was needful for me to write unto you, and exhort you 
that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which wait once delivered 
unto the saints, 

THESE words sound like the battle-cry of the Church, 
the trumpet-note of the Spirit of God summoning her 
to the conflict. They appeal to the heroic virtues of con- 
stancy of purpose, fortitude, and courage. No childish un- 
certainty of conviction or womanly weakness of purpose must 
characterize the '^ followers of them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises.'^ Many of the highest qualities 
of manhood are taxed by war, and by none should they be so 
illustriously displayed as by the saint who has attained unto 
^'a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.^' Such was the appeal of St. Paul to his 
Corinthian converts : ^^ "Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong.^^ 

The need for manly vigour is not diminished by the 
fact that the sphere of conflict is spiritual, not material. 
The shock of outward battle calls into play the excite- 
ment of the physical spirits and the combativeness natural 
to man. It has about it a terrible pomp of its own, and 
an outward display singularly attractive to some minds^ 
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2 The Faith and the Church [Lec5T. 

and only intensified into a sterner reality by its dreadful 
aecompanunents of suffering and death. The spiritual war 
taxes constancy and courage the more from the absence of 
these outward stimulants. To stand firm to principle amid 
reproach, steadily to separate abiding truth from its tempo- 
rary counterfeits, to resist ridicule and the strength of lan- 
guage often substituted for strength of argument, to throw 
on one side accusations of narrowness and ignorance, irri- 
tating as they are to a just self-respect, to rise superior to 
periodic fluctuations of opinion as ceaseless as the ebb and 
flow of the sea, and amid these various influences to main- 
tain with singleness of heart and undistracted accuracy of 
eye the truth of God, is the most diflicult of all conflicts and 
the most glorious of all victories. 

The exact nature of the conflict implied in St. Jude's 
words must be carefully discriminated. They do not refer 
to the triumph of the martyr, dauntless amid danger and 
triumphant over death. To this trial the saints were 
called during the stroke of the ten fiery persecutions of 
primitive times. No more heroic epoch has ever occurred 
in human history. It is perhaps well for the Church that 
our knowledge of the detailed events of these centuries is 
scanty and imperfect. Had each individual martyr stood 
forth from the past distinctly portrayed in all the particu- 
lars of his suffering and his triumph, there would have 
been danger of a Christian hero-worship. These figures of 
the ancient saints would have stood between us and the 
company of the inspired Apostles, and have obscured to our 
view the august figure of the Saviour, as amid them and 
above them all He towers, single and alone, " in all things 
having the pre-eminence.^^ We know that the Church 
passed through these tempests and triumphed over them. 
The glimpses we catch of the history of the martyrs illus- 
trate to us their lofty confidence in God and their intense 
sight of the Unseen. There is, for instance, something 
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wonderfully striking in the joy with which Ignatius ap- 
I)ears to dwell upon his approaching agonies from the lions 
in the Roman amphitheatre. He saw in them but a brief 
and bloody entrance into heaven^ true disciple of the 
Master who in dying destroyed death, flud on His cross 
^^ spoiled principalities and powers, triumphing over them 
in it/-* 

But it is evident from the context that St. Jude looked 
beyond these outward persecutions to something further. 
His entire Epistle does not contain a word expressive of the 
expectation of outward persecution. His warning is against 
men within the pale of the Church herself, ^^ crept in un- 
awares.^' He specifies the instruments of their warfare 
against the truth as twofold : immoral laxity of practice 
"turning the grace of our God into lasciviousness/' 
springing out of doctrinal unfaithfulness as out of its na- 
tural root, " denying the only Lord God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ.^' The words are re-echoed in the language of o, St. 
Peter ii. i . If the conjecture of modern criticism be correct, 
that St. Jude wrote earlier of the two, and that St. Peter 
composed his second letter after seeing Jude's Epistle and 
with a reference to it, the language of the Apostle of the 
Circumcision supplies an inspired enlargement of Jude's 
inspired description. '^ There shall be false teachers among 
you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, denying 
the Lord that bought them.'' If these false teachers were 
steadily opposed, it was probable that they would break off 
from "the Catholic Church" (as the orthodox believers 
were early called to distinguish them from heretics), and 
would form parties of their own. This result St, Jude 
foresaw. " These be they who separate themselves, sensual, 
having not the Spirit." The warning was not addressed 
therefore against avowed enemies without, but against 
secret enemies within the Church ; and the conflict intended 
is not a struggle of endurance against heathen violence, but 
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of firm adherence to truth against doctrinal error. The evil 
already worked in Jude's days, but it reached its fiill 
development only in later times. For a period the process 
was mercifully checked by the pressure of outward violence : 
centuries of persecution elapsed before the battle of the 
Church took its permanent direction. 

Those who believe in the providence of her great Head 
over the fortunes of the Church and delight to trace its 
actings, illustrated by the facts of the past as by the finger 
of God Himself, will adore the overruling wisdom mani- 
fested in this order. It is of the utmost importance to us 
to be able to identify the pure teaching of the Scriptures 
with the belief of the earliest ages of Christianity. In 
tracing our own doctrinal genealogy back to the pure foun- 
tain of '^ God's word written/' the faith of the first three 
centuries is a vital link of the process. Had not their wit- 
ness survived, the Church of our own days might have been 
charged with putting a meaning upon the sacred records 
never assigned to them by the ages living nearest to the 
time of their composition. For this apologetic reason the 
Church of England has ever placed the highest importance 
on the doctrinal identity existing between our own standards 
and the faith of the primitive ages. 

But we can trace an object even beyond this in the pro- 
vidential order of things. The persecutions of the earlier 
ages were disciplinary and preparative to the controversies 
of the ages subsequent. There can, I think, be no doubt 
that a conflict of truth against error is more difficult and 
crucial than a conflict of Christian stedfastness against 
persecution, in exact proportion as it is more subtle and 
less palpable. The elements entering into the acceptance 
and maintenance of truth are very complicated. They lie 
in the intellectual as well as the moral sphere of human 
action. They afibrd room, as the other conflict does not, 
for honest question and sincere hesitation. The man 
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challenged either to curse the Saviour or to endure for His 
sake^ could not possibly doubt the nature of the issue sub- 
mitted to him. But the man called to discriminate between 
the true teaching of dead Apostles and the false glosses of 
living hecesiarchs has a much more difficult problem to 
solve. The conflict no longer appeals to the obvious claims 
of duty, but reaching into the inner sphere of conviction 
shakes faith on its first and lowest foundations. The 
struggle is not less really a struggle, and does not appeal 
the less urgently to manly fortitude and courage; but 
rather it tasks them to a nobler exercise and carries them 
into a higher sphere. 

It pleased God that the lesser trial should exhaust its 
strength against the Church first, and the higher conflict was 
for awhile restrained. How the force of violence without would 
naturally check the progress of doctrinal corruption within 
the Church, simply by excluding insincere and unspiritual 
members, is too clear to need illustration. The providence 
of our Master gaye time to rear the Church into manhood, 
and to mature her confidence by trial, before He let loose 
the more dangerous elements of error. Thus when the time 
came to ^' contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints," as for life and death, the saints of the later period 
could draw strength from the example of their sainted 
predecessors. They could strengthen their zeal by the 
recollection that on behalf of this very faith the noble army 
of the martyrs in other days had bled and conquered. 
Should they prove false to their charge and treacherously 
betray the trust for which the saints of other days had wit- 
nessed unto death ? 

The more closely we examine St. Jude's teaching, the 
more clearly shall we see it to convey this view of the 
Churches conflict. The text contains four distinct assertions. 
. I It asserts the existence of an organized and formal 
body of truth under the title of ''the faith" — ^not fidea 
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qudcreditury hni fides qua creditur — not the act of believing, 
but that which is believed. The whole text and context so 
imperatively fix this meaning on the word, as to admit of 
little dispute. That which was delivered to the saints, and 
for which they were to contend against false disciples, 
could not be the quality of belief; nor could it be the re- 
vealed necessity for this moral quality, since St. Jude is 
not explaining the doctrine of faith, like St. Paul in the 
third chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, and St. James 
in the second chapter of his Epistle. It remains, therefore, 
that the word expresses the truth believed, and in this sense 
the general consent of criticism may be said to accept it 
[i] . In the New Testament usage of the word ^ faith ' two 
stages may be traced. Throughout the Gospels it is used 
solely in its subjective sense, in that meaning of trust or 
reliance which the word had acquired in the Old Testament 
Scriptures; but in the Acts of the Apostles it gradually 
assumes an objective sense. Three classes of passages 
occur. In one class it is used with the article in contexts 
where it can only be understood of the act of faith in the 
believer ; in another class of passages its objective meaning 
is equally clear ; while in a third class 6f passages the word 
may bear either meaning; rather, perhaps, the two 
meanings are so combined together that it is impossible to 
say with certainty which of the two ideas was most pro- 
minent in the mind of the writer [2] . 

Now this use of the word in a subjective sense alone 
during the lifetime of our Lord, and its use in an objective 
sense likewise after our Lord^s ascension into heaven, are 
wholly congruous with the circumstances. For Christ 
Himself is the centre and heart of Christianity. Union 
with a Divine living Person, and not adherence to a dead 
creed, however great and noble, is the essence of the Gospel, 
This is true now, as it was true during the term of Christ^s 
personal ministry. But there is this difference. While our 
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Lord was upon earth He was Himself the Gospel^ for He 
was visibly present, and could be seen by men^s eyes, and 
heard by their ears, and touched by their hands, before He 
was revealed to their hearts as the object of trust and 
adoring affection. Nothing else was needed to stand 
between the soul and Him, or to make Him known to men, 
but Himself. Accordingly during this period His Gospel 
was not extended beyond the possible sphere of His 
personal presence. No attempt was made to gather 
converts from a wider circle than could be reached by His 
own ministry. The missionary journeys of the Twelve 
and of the Seventy did not extend beyond the cities of 
Israel. During this period He was presented to men 
immediately, and faith was the act of trust in His office 
and affection to His person. 

But after our Lord^s death this was changed. He was 
no longer visibly present upon earth, and could no longer 
be known immediately. Present He still was with His 
Church, in fulfilment of the perpetual promise, ^^ Lo I I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world,^' but His 
presence was spiritual, not corporeal ; invisible, not visible. 
Before men could believe in Him they needed to know Him ; 
but as they could no longer come into His corporal presence 
they could only know Him by knowing about Him. They 
knew Him no longer immediately by eye and ear and hand, 
but mediately through the preaching of truths relative to 
Him and to His office and work as Prophet, Priest, and 
King. These truths were the mediiun of their knowing 
Himself. They were, so to speak, the atmosphere through 
means of which the Sun of Righteousness Himself might 
shine upon the hearts and consciences of mankind. By a 
simple and easy transition, the idea of trust and reliance 
upon Christ came also to involve the truths without which 
knowledge, and therefore trust, would have been impos- 
sible. 
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Here, therefore, is the true solution of the difficulty pre- 
sented by the palpable difference between the preaching of 
our Lord and that of His Apostles. Undoubtedly our 
Lord did not teach doctrine in the sense that the Apostles 
taught it. He presented Himself to mankind and claimed 
their allegiance. But it is totally to misapprehend the 
Divine order to say that our Lord adopted attachment 
to Himself as the mark of discipleship in opposition to 
acceptance of doctrinal truths. He claims attachment to 
Himself now that He is in heaven exalted to the right 
hand of the Father, as much as He claimed it while still 
upon earth and hiding beneath the veil of the flesh the 
lustre of His Deity. Doctrines are so far from standing in 
opposition to this personal attachment to Himself, that it 
is only through the means of doctrines that it can con- 
ceivably be acquired. We cannot love what we do not 
know. And as we do not live during His earthly ministry^ 
and cannot watch Him with our eyes as He accomplished 
the mysteries of His life and death, resurrection and 
ascension, we can only know Him through His revelation 
of Himself by the mouths of His inspired Apostles. 

Now all these truths are gathered round His person and 
work. They either reveal what He did during His life on 
earth, or what He is doing now in heaven, or what He will 
do when He comes again to judgment. As He is one, so 
the truths making Him known to us are one also \ one in 
that organic and structural unity which pervades them as 
consistent members of a completed body. Hence they are 
capable of being described together, and constitute ^^the 
faith ^^ once delivered to the saints. 

II It asserts that this body of truth is complete, and 
admits neither of change nor of addition. It is a faith 
'^ once '^ delivered, and admitting of no repetition. Bengel^s 
words again echo the sentence of modern criticism : " Parti- 
cula valde urgens ; Nulla alia dabitur fides.'^ The word is 
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used emphatically for a single act. St. Paul employs it in 
the assertion, ^'once was I stoned/' It is the word em- 
ployed with earnest reiteration in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to express the singleness of the offering of Christ, in contrast 
to the oft-repeated sacrifices of the Mosaic priesthood. The 
sacred writer illustrates this singleness by the singleness of 
death : '^ As it is appointed unto men once to die, so Christ 
was once offered.^' But while the word implies an act com- 
pleted and not admitting of repetition, it does not imply 
that the act itself was necessarily done all at once, and not 
slowly and by degrees. Thus St. Paul employs it for the 
work of grace : " It is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened.^' Where it does not enter into the Apostle's 
purpose to assert whether the enlightenment was wrought 
all at once as with St. Paul, or by degrees as with the 
Ethiopian Eunuch, but only that when accomplished it 
admits of no repetition. Thus the faith was delivered to 
the saints not in one act but in many, by a succession of 
inspired writers at very different periods of the world. But 
once completed it was for ever completed — aTraf, once for 
all. If the conjecture of modem criticism be correct that 
the Epistle of St. Jude was written at the latest verge of 
the apostolic age, the last of all the Inspired Epistles with 
the sole exception of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, then 
the faith was already complete when he wrote. For neither 
of these two Epistles deal formally with doctrines, except 
the doctrines of the inspiration of the Scriptures and of the 
second coming of Christ. They may therefore be regarded 
as Divine seals put by the Spirit on the authenticity and 
authority of all that had gone before. 

Ill It asserts the authority due to the faith to be the 
authority of God. It was once delivered. The sacred 
writer does not indeed specify by whom it was delivered, 
but the language scarcely admits of doubt. For the word 
*' delivered" is a word of authority, and implies a trust com- 
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mitted by a superior to an inferior [3]. It is cjertain, more- 
over^ that the person delivering the faith and the pefrsons to 
whom it was delivered cannot be the same. It was de- 
livered ^^ to the saints/' — ^where the very width of the word 
includes the entire company of the redeemed. The Apostles 
themselves were therefore receivers, not givers. Thus our 
Lord, in His wonderful prayer recorded in John xvii., 
declared, ^^ I have given unto them the words which Thou 
gavest Me*.'' The great Apostle, called after the rest as 
one born out of due time, asserts his own knowledge of the 
Gospel to have been the result of an immediate revelation. 
^^ I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ **." The faith is no dis- 
covery of man, no flash of light from the intuitions, no 
development of human sentiment, but a solemn charge 
entrusted to the saints, characterized by the immutability 
and invested with the authority of the Deity from whom 
it comes. It was given through the instrumentality of 
men, whence the Apostle spoke of the ^^ tradition received 
of us°;" but the author of the trust, and He who will 
demand an account of the stewardship, is God. 

IV Lastly, the text specifies the trustees — ^^ the saints." 
There is no exclusive or sectional meaning about the word. 
It reaches to the whole company of the people of God. 
But the people of God are not a loose mass of unorganized 
units. It has pleased the Holy One to frame them into a 
Church, with a visible order and polity. By virtue of the 
Word of God she preaches and the Sacraments she admi- 
nisters, by her doctrinal creeds and public services and 
Divinely-appointed ministry, she discharges her office as 
^Hhe pillar and ground of the truth ^;" or, as our own 
Church expresses it, the "witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ*." Who should so fitly maintain and defend the 

» John XYii. 8. b QaL i. 12. <^ 3 Thess. iii. 6. 
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faith as those who have solemnly sworn before God and 
the Church to drive away all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines contrary to God^s Word, and have moreover stated 
their solemn belief that they are truly called to this work 
"according to the will of our Lord Jesus,^' and by the 
inward motions of '^the Holy Ghost '^? Who should 
stand forward as the leaders among the saints but they 
who in every act of their sacred office perpetually reiterate 
that unfeigned belief in all the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments which was the condition of their 
admission into holy orders? But while God^s ministers 
are called to stand foremost in the conflict, it is in their 
character of representatives and servants of the Church, 
not as lords over God^s heritage. Not to them alone 
has the faith been entrusted, but to the Church at large. 
It is the inalienable birthright of every Christian man. 
Each and all alike have their share equally in the respon- 
sibility and in the glory of its maintenance. The nature 
of the trusteeship suggests at once the occasion of the 
danger (for had there been no human agency employed in 
the delivery and preservation of the faith, there would 
have been no room for scepticism) and the motive for 
overcoming it. The faith was once delivered "to the 
saints.^' 

These four particulars meet in one general proposition. 
They involve the existence of a consistent body of truth, 
doctrinal and practical, necessary to make men " wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.'^ It 
is ^^ a faith ^^ not in contrast with reason, but with sight 
and sense, since it reveals truths with which sight and 
sense cannot make us acquainted. It is a complete faith, 
admitting neither of addition nor of diminution, for it was 
given ^^once for all.^^ It is invested with a Divine 
authority, inasmuch as it is no creation of the human 
intellect or expression of the human sentiment, but a reve- 
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lation from God, '^ deKvered/' not discovered, and there- 
fore changeless as the God from whom it comes. Its pre- 
servation in purity and integrity is the test of faithfulness 
or unfaithfulness in the Church; the means of her moral 
trial and discipline, at once her inalienable inheritance and 
the crown of her glory. It is invested' with the attributes 
of the Giver, — unity, perfection, immutability. 

This is the teaching of Scripture. It is not my present 
object to plead that the statement is true because it is 
scriptural. Such indeed is my deep conviction, in common 
with the long line of the saints and fathers of the Church. 
No epithet is applied more frequently to the Scriptures by 
the great writers alike of the Primitive and of the Refor- 
mation periods than the epithet ^^ infallible,^' and in such 
illustrious company no person need be ashamed to profess 
his belief in this attribute of the Word. But my present 
argument will be addressed to those who deny the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and to them an appeal to its authority 
is inapplicable. Few topics occur with greater frequency 
in what a Dutch divine ostentatiously calls ^^ the theology 
of the nineteenth century^' than the contemptuous rejection 
of the dogma of Scriptural infallibility. There are many 
degrees of rejection. Some only reject the inspiration of 
its historical portions, and accept the inspiration of its doc- 
trinal teaching: a distinction intelligible, however far it 
may fall short of being reasonable or may fail to accord 
with the facts of the case [4] . Some reject the inspired 
authority of the Book altogether, but accept its pure and 
loffcy morality, not because it is found in the Bible, 
but because it commends itself to their own consciousness. 
This also is intelligible, however much such a foundation 
for faith may prove to be a quicksand entirely inadequate 
to support the superstructure reared upon it [5] . Others 
accept only the portraiture of our blessed Master, the alone 
^'perfect ideal'' known to man. This, again, is intelligible. 
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inconsistent although it be with a rejection of dogmatic 
Christianity^ for once given the character of Christy from 
that premise may be proved step by step the entire struc- 
ture of the faith [6] . Others^ lastly^ take a step further in 
subtle distinction^ and while professing still to accept the 
Scriptures as the Word -of God, place its divinity not in the 
infallible accuracy of its statements, nor in the sublimity of 
its doctrines, but in '^ the spirit and the life which breathe 
in the written words'^ as contrasted with the mere flesh or 
letter of the words themselves [7] . This view appears to 
me not less unintelligible than it is unreasonable : for it 
denies, one by one, alike the facts and the doctrines of the 
Bible, and yet professes to accept an impalpable and inde- 
finable something termed ^^ its spirit and life/' In other 
words, it regards the contents of Scripture as human 
error, and Scripture itself as an inextricable mass of 
m3rthical tradition. Yet this mass of imposture is asserted 
to have a spirit and life that are divine, a contradictory 
mysticism about as reasonable as it would be to recognize 
the sweet breath of fresh roses in the effluvia of a corpse. 
These varieties of opinion need to be borne in mind, but 
their refutation does not enter into the formal and direct 
purpose of this series of Lectures. 

I do not therefore affirm the existence of such an authori- 
tative faith as I have described to be certainly a &ct, but 
for the present only affirm that it is the indisputable' 
teaching of Scripture. Now supposing this teaching to be 
true, such a faith as it describes must necessarily be dog- 
matic. For ^^ dog^ma^' is only another word for a positive 
truth, positively asserted in contrast to an opinion, a con- 
jecture, or a speculation. It is a proposition regarded as so 
certainly true, as to be presented for acceptance but not for 
discussion. This is the historical meaning of the word, 
both in its Pagan and its Christian usage. In the Pagan 
philosophy it was the descriptive term for that great 
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school of thought which maintained the reality of the 
knowledge acquired by the right use of the intellectual 
faculties^ in distinction to the negations of the sceptics and 
the speculations of the mystics. In Christian philosophy 
it expresses the theology based on the authority of Scripture 
and the judgment of the Fathers. Dogma expresses a 
settled and certain truth, an attained resting-place for 
belief, from which, as from the axioms of mathematical 
science, we may confidently argue. 

In this sense the faith once delivered to the saints is 
necessarily dogmatic, by virtue of each and all of the four 
assertions shown to be contained in St. Jude's words. The 
structural unity of the faith and the nature of its subject- 
matter, its completeness, the Divine authority with which 
it is invested, and the responsibility of the trusteeship of 
the saints, are the four seals to this title-deed. What God 
teaches must necessarily have the authority of a command. 
It was the opinion of Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Theophy- 
lact, that the doctrines of the Gospel are described in 
Scripture under this term, and the opinion is shared by 
many critics of later times [8] . But the ideas of stability, 
certainty, and authority conveyed by ^^ dogma '^ are con- 
firmed the more, if in all the five places where the word 
occurs in the New Testament it is understood in that sense 
of command or decree which it undoubtedly bears in three 
of them [9] . That early in the history of Christianity the 
word ^ dogma ' was employed as a distinctive description of 
the faith at large is certain. Christians were called oi rov 
S6yfjbaT0<;, men of the faith ; and the Emperor Aurelian, in 
his rescript against Paul of Samosata, designates the 
bishops of Italy as eTriaicoTroi rov Soyfiaro^, bishops of the 
Faith [10]. What has the stamp of certain truth is 
necessarily dogmatic. That is dogma, and that alone 
truly dogma, upon which has been set the seal of the 
Divine infallibility. 
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But a further idea has become associated with the term^ 
and we need to be on our guard lest we confound it with 
the other. Dogmatism has become a term of reproach, 
and, in our modem sense of the word, rightly. We express 
by it the habit of mind which in an over-confidence on its 
own individual powers is disposed to depreciate the judgment 
of other men, and to assert personal opinions with confident 
arrogance as certainly and indisputably true. Thus em- 
ployed, the word bears a very difierent meaning to the 
8o7/LtaTt5a) and Boy/jbaTCKo^ of classic usage, for it expresses, 
not a mode of thought, but a moral disposition. But the 
tone of authority, consistent and necessary in the infallible, 
is inconsistent and offensive in the fallible, because by 
using it the fallible disavows his fallibility. Positiveness 
of statement is as congruous with what is divine as it is 
incongruous with what is human. A settled and positive 
truth must necessarily be stated in words sharply defined 
and trenchant, because if it were otherwise the vagueness 
and uncertainty of the expressions would attach vagueness 
and uncertainty to the thing expressed. But in matters of 
human opinion the errability of the speaker suggests 
modest quaUfication in the words he uses. The dogmatical 
temper is an assumption of superiority on the part of one 
man over other men, such as Job rebuked : " No doubt but 
ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you ^" It is 
justly offensive, and if modem thought only protested 
against this dogmatical temper, every candid and honest 
thinker would sympathize with the protest. 

I therefore employ the word dogma for a revealed truth, 
and for ecclesiastical formulas so far, and so far only, as 
they truly express the mind of God in His Word. It is a 
condition arising from the delivery of the faith into the 
charge of the saints that the formulating of its truths for 
the convenience of instruction and defence is necessarily a 

' Job xii. 3. 
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human work. Nor will any deny the abstract possibility of 
human error in the process. If it can be proved to exists 
we are bound by our own principles to give up what ceases 
to be dogmatic as soon as it is proved to be a human mis- 
conception or mis-statement of the Divinely-given faith. It 
would be treachery alike to ourselves and to our Master to 
shrink from making the examination^ and making it over 
and over again^ as the exigencies of controversy call atten- 
tion to one particular dogma or to another. 

But the imdogmatic spirit of our day does not rest on 
any allegation of inaccuracy in the process of formulating 
truths but on objections against the existence and certainly 
of the truth itself. Not against this dog^ma or that^ but 
against all and every dogma^ against dogma at all^ is the 
attack directed. In this relation dog^ma means dogmatic 
theology, a system of definite propositions concerning God 
and man and the relation between the two, gathered out of 
the Scriptures and resting upon them for its ultimate 
authority. Human lang^uage scarcely supplies terms of 
condemnation stronger or more sweeping than have been 
applied to thi& dogmatic teaching. It is declared to be no 
part of religion, but the unsightly incrustation of ignorance, 
superstition, and fraud upon the pure belief and natural 
worship of mankind. Religion is admitted to be Divine ; 
but theology is asserted to be human, — human not alone in 
its technical form, upon which there is no dispute, but in 
its substance, in the truths it professes to teach and the 
authority on which it professes to teach them. It is con- 
temptuously described as the result of men's ignorance of 
natural science, and their consequent disposition to explain 
the natural by the supernatural. In this relation the 
records of the faith are conceived to stand on exactly the 
same ground as a scientific work of two thousand years ago 
would stand, accurately expressing the belief of that time, 
but wholly useless and obsolete amid the advancing science 
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of our own days. At other times it is described as being 
the creation of the Christian Fathers, or as framed by the 
definitions of the Schoolmen, or even as the product of the 
sixteenth century. Nay, stronger language yet has been 
used. As if it were not sufficient to attribute to it the 
weakness of a human origin, dogmatic theology is declared 
to be a creation of Satan himself, an immense delusion on 
the credulity of mankind. As the climax of all, to protest 
against dogma and resist it in every way is affirmed to be 
the most religious of all religious acts, and a prime obliga- 
tion of Christianity itself [ii]. 

Thus the language of the sacred writers and the language 
of "the theology of the nineteenth century ^^ stand in 
direct and irreconcilable opposition. They not only conflict 
in detail, but they embody two contradictory systems of 
thought. The whole conceptions on which they rest are 
different. From the first principle to the last conclusion 
they are wide asunder as the antipodes. The questions 
involved in this difference embrace all the mysteries of life 
and death, and are the most vital and important that can 
touch the human heart and exercise the human intellect. 
If modem thought be right, and all dogmatic teaching is 
an offence to the self-respect of man and an insult to • the 
majesty of God, then it will not be enough to bring the 
teaching of our Church into closer conformity to its truths, 
but the teaching itself must be swept away altogether. 
For if there be no dogma because there is no certain truth, 
then no one form of religious belief ought to be taught 
more than another, because it cannot be true more than 
another. If, on the other hand, the Apostolic teaching be 
correct, and the dogmatic faith is a revelation made by God 
to man, then the denial of it must be among the greatest of 
sins, and a lack of zeal on the part of the Church in defend- 
ing the trust committed to her among the most fatal of 
treacheries. In the one case the ancient pagans repre- 
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sented the highest advance of human wisdom^ for they 
regarded^ as some men do in our own day^ all special beliefs 
to be but fluctuations in the outward accidents of religion. 
Then Christianity was a retrogression^ not an advancement 
in the progress of humanity^ and our effort should be to get 
back as fast as possible to that ethical love of the good and 
the beautiful which constituted their highest advance 
upwards. In the other case ''the revolution of Calvary ^^ 
was the grandest epoch in the world^s history^ and the faith 
of Christ the rising of a Sun of Righteousness upon a race 
sick with its own miseries and sitting in the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

Such are the alternatives presented to us^ and the present 
course of Lectures will be devoted to their discussion. It is 
only possible to deal with arguments so Protean as those of 
modern Rationalism by classifjdng them under certain heads 
corresponding with the agencies asserted to be operative in 
the production, progress, and results of Christianity, and 
said to eliminate the action of a Divinely-given and dog- 
matic faith. These may be reduced to six in number : the 
influence of a ministerial or priestly class, the force of a ' 
religious sentiment, the discoveries of the intuitional 
faculty, the conclusions of the speculative intellect, the 
accumulative power of a progressive civilization, and the 
instincts of natural conscience. My argument will be 
directed to prove that the dogmatic faith is no creation 
of the Church; that it is not indebted for its influence 
to a natural sentiment of religion ; that its truths are not 
the spontaneous discovery of the human mind; that its 
dogmatic statements do not rest on the same basis as 
the results of a speculative philosophy; that it is not a 
mere passive result of a civilization far advanced equally 
for good and evil ; and, lastly, that it is not a subordinate 
instrument of instruction over which the natural conscience 
rules supreme, as an all-sufficient and authoritative judge. 
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But the argument will have a positive and affirmative 
side likewise. In the second lecture. I shall endeavour 
to prove that the Church of Christ bears unanimous testi- 
mony to the nature of her trusteeship, and refers the 
authority of her teaching to those sacred Scriptures of 
which she is the witness and keeper. Nor does this asser- 
tion stand alone^ but is supported by the clear testimony of 
facts. For this authoritative and therefore dogmatic faith 
can be identified and traced backwards in unbroken con* 
tinuity of descent to the first age of the Christian era. 

The third lecture will be directed to show that religion 
cannot survive without a creed, and never has survived 
without one. In its absence nothing remains under the 
name of religion but a dim, vague, and formless sentiment^ 
totally incompetent to answer the questionings of the 
human heart and conscience, inadequate to restrain human 
passion, and impotent to correct human misery. It can 
neither live itself, nor can it give life. Dogmatic truth 
is the very soul and heart of religious sentiment, the spring 
alike of its reality and of its power. 

The fourth lecture will carry this argument a step 
further, and prove that revealed Christianity can alone 
supply this creed. Religious belief rests on revelation 
only, and not on intuition. Not one solitary religious 
truth accepted by any school of opinion is to be found 
outside the circle of revealed dogma. In every case without 
exception, Rationalism is distinguished from Christianity, 
not by what it teaches, but by what it denies. Hence if 
all revealed dogma were swept away, the entire religious 
belief of the world would be swept away with it, and we 
should not be in possession of one solitary ascertained fact 
relative to God and the world of the Unseen. 

In the fifth lecture I shall seek to show the difference 
between the propositions of theological science and the 
systems of speculative philosophy. Speculation carries 

2 
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in its own professed principles and methods the inevitable 
seeds of its failure. Dogmatic theology works by a totally 
different process^ and rests on that inductive method of 
reasoning to which physical science is indebted for its 
triumphs. The Divine truth embodied in ecclesiastical 
formulas is not deprived of its divinity by the human 
character of the definitions. By virtue of its Divine 
principle, dogma lives and works. In contrast to it, 
speculative philosophy is bom to wither and die. Every 
successive school has started with some germ of truth, 
but has destroyed it by the refinements of its speculation, 
till philosophy itself, weary of failure, has found its climax 
in proclaiming through the positivism of Comte its im- 
potence and ignorance. 

The sixth lecture will adjust the relations of Christianity 
and civilization, and show that revealed dogma can alone 
supply to civilization the principle of an abiding life. The 
contrast between Pagan and Christian civilization is 
pregnant with this lesson. The two were essentially 
different alike in duration and in character. Pagan civili- 
zation grew old with the weight of its own evils ; Chris- 
tian civilization has the elements of an eternal youth. The 
difference of duration is naturally explained by the dif- 
ference of character. But all the distinctive characteristics 
of Christian civilization are the result of dogmatic truths, 
and live or die with the dogmas out of which they grow. 

In the seventh lecture I shall discuss the asserted supre- 
macy of conscience over religious belief. The theories 
of conscience held in successive periods of moral philosophy 
will need to be considered. Within the bounds of the 
same rationalism will be found the assertion of the absolute 
supremacy of conscience on one side, conflicting with a 
denial of the very existence of the faculty upon the other. 
The fact is conclusive against the theory of an universal 
conscience and the in&llibility of its conclusions. Sup- 
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posing conscience to be an authoritative and sufficient guide 
wherever it is in a position to decide, yet in regard to 
Divine things it is not able to decide for want of the data 
requisite for a verdict. Conscience is not only tainted by 
human weakness, but infected by human corruption, and 
needs to be corrected by the fixed standard of the dogmatic 
faith before it is competent to discharge its natural function 
in the constitution of man. 

The eighth lecture will be devoted to gathering up the 
threads of these arguments, drawing the general conclu- 
sion, and tracing its practical bearing upon the dangers, 
conflicts, and duties of our day. 

For the fair consideration of these arguments all ante- 
cedent prejudice against dogmatic theology should be dis- 
carded. It is very difficult to maintain exemption from 
the prevailing tendencies of thought. The current tone ol 
literature is apt to produce an unconscious bias even in 
honest and independent thinkers. The rejection of dogma 
has itself become the common dogma of free thought, and 
may be considered the characteristic principle of writers 
who loudly claim to represent modem criticism and inquiry. 
The prevalence of this mode of thinking is however no 
proof of its reasonableness. If convicted of error, it will 
not be the first time by a great many that the common 
judgment of a class of thinkers, and even of an age, has 
proved to be in the wrong. The disdainful rejection of 
authoritative teaching should the less disturb the equa- 
nimity of the Christian, because it flows out of the social 
and intellectual developments of the day and the tendency 
of the age to lawless self-sufficiency. The temper of men's 
minds is eager, restless, and impatient. A headlong 
rapidity of change is common to all departments of human 
thought, and it is no matter of surprise that reUgion should 
not be exempt from it. At a time when a decade of years 
exhibits more progress and alteration than a century at 
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other periods^ men are naturally tempted to forget the 
limitations of our human powers^ and to claim progress and 
modification of belief in this as in all other directions. Nor 
is it difficult to trace the misapprehensions to which the pre- 
valent prejudice against dogma may reasonably be ascribed. 
Thus the assertion of dogmatic truth may be supposed 
to fetter the free action of the intellect. For dogma is 
founded on authority^ and the intervention of authority 
implies a domain of truth inaccessible to the unassisted 
reason. Authority does not indeed limit the range of 
man's intellectual powers^ but it does assert the existence 
of a limitation. It stands at the entrance of Divine know** 
ledge like the cherubim with flaming swords at the gate 
of Paradise^ and exclaims to human genius in its highest 
flighty " Hitherto canst thou come^ but no further.'^ This 
restriction offends the pride of reason^ and reason^ flushed 
with its triumphs^ revolts against it. Yet it should be 
remembered that it is a very different thing to fix a limit 
and to assert the existence of a limit already fixed in the 
constitution of our nature. If there be a sphere of Divine 
knowledge lying above the reach of reason; if in this 
inability of reason God has been pleased to give us reve- 
lation; if the truths contained in this revelation^ being 
given on Divine authority^ have a dogmatic fixity about 
them admitting neither of change or modification; if the 
province of reason is consequently confined to the evidences 
of a Divine revelation^ and this being ascertained to exists 
nothing is left but obedient acceptance^ — it is best and 
wisest and noblest to recognize the fact. Truth is ever 
greats and it is ever great to know it. To square truth to 
our own preconceived notions and wishes is the sign of 
weakness; to square our preconceived notions and wishes 
to truths making the love of what is true the predominant 
affection over all others^ is the sign of strength and of true 
nobility of mind. 
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Moreover^ the self-sufficient impatience tliat firets at tiie 
restraints of dogmatic truth is in the highest degree 
unhealthy. No doubt it would be a glorious thing to be 
as God^ filling all^ searching all^ and knowing all. But 
the trivial limitations of our power and knowledge inherent 
in the commonest transactions of daily life^ warn us by 
how infinite a distance our narrow capacities are separated 
from the reach of the Infinite and Unconditioned. We do 
not move a limb or do an act^ but there are involved in 
the motion and the action mysteries wholly beyond our 
solution. To a creature so circumstanced patient inquiry 
and a becoming humility diffident of itself are among the 
most necessary of graces. Petulant impatience disdainful 
of control, intolerant of contradiction, and contemptuously 
neglectful of limitations, belongs rather to the fretfulness 
of an intellectual childhood than to the quiet self-respect 
and reverent love of truth characteristic of intellectual 
maturity. Not such has been the spirit of the great 
discoverers of nature^s laws, of the men whose genius has 
unlocked her hidden secrets and laid open the marvels of 
the universe to wonder and to praise. These men have been 
without exception believers in the dogmatic faith [12]. 
And why? Because they learned to apprehend alike the 
weakness and the strength of man^s intellect ; to measure 
what he can do and what he cannot do. They have not in 
the pride of what is known lost sight of the immense 
world of the unknown, reaching within them and beyond 
them, around them and above them, mysterious and im- 
penetrable. 

Nor should we forget that if authoritative dogma places 
a limit upon reason, reason herself recognizes and accepts 
the limit. The harsh coercion of authority is not' to be 
confounded with the temperate self-restraint of the reason, 
taught to know itself and exercising a wise control over 
its own flight. It is an idle misapprehension to set faith in 
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opposition to reason^ or reason in opposition to faith. There 
can be no faith without an appeal to the reason^ alike to 
apprehend the truths to be believed and to measure the 
evidence for believing them. If the faith be from God, 
reason places her seal of acceptance upon the authenticating 
proofs of its divinity. If this faith contains doctrines, such 
as the nature of the Godhead and the union of the two 
natures in the person of our Lord, having heights and 
depths beyond our reach^ reason witnesses that it must 
be thus, because a Deity wholly within the comprehension 
of the human mind could not be a Deity, but would be only 
an impersonation of man himself. At every step a dogma- 
tic faith appeals to the reason, and the act of accepting the 
limits placed by it on speculative thought is no more 
than the act of adoring worship, in which the created 
intellect acknowledges the supremacy of the Uncreated. 

Most certainly the complaint, that a dogmatic faith 
cramps the freedom of thought and narrows and confines 
the progress of human knowledge, is singularly at variance 
with the history of the past. Where will be found a suc- 
cession of nobler intellects, of profounder thinkers, of more 
learned scholars, of more elevated moralists, of more subtle 
philosophers, or more successful toilers after truth, than 
within the pale of the Church of Christ? Freedom of 
thought, largeness of aflfection, nobility of character, and 
political freedom have all been nursed beneath the shadow 
of dogma. The sole exceptions to this fact are to be found 
in the corrupt periods of the Church, when she had de- 
parted from the teaching of the inspired Scriptures and 
substituted dogmas of man^s making for dogmas of God^s 
revealing. The instinct of self-preservation required that 
a corrupt Church should not allow men to think, lest 
thinking they should cease to be misled. The persecuting 
spirit displayed towards Galileo in one department of 
inquiry^ and towards Erasmus in another^ was only an 
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effect of the policy of suppression necessitated by the 
unfaithfulness of the Church herself. But so long as the 
Church has been faithful to her trust, and has taught no 
dogmas but what are contained in or may be proved by 
Holy Writ, she has ever proved herself the nursing-mother 
of free inquiry, religious liberty, and an ever-advancing 
civilization. The emblem of dogma is not the upas-tree 
blighting every thing within its shadow, but the fertilizing 
river carrjring plenty and beauty in its course. 

To those at all events who accept the inspiration of the 
Word of God, dogma will have no terrors. Whatever 
truths there are in Scripture above the full grasp of the 
mortal intellect we devoutly accept as part of our disci- 
plinary probation. To believe them because we find them 
clearly taught in the Word, although we may not be able 
to understand them, is a duty of our religion and an exer- 
cise of submissive faith. Truths contrary to reason and 
conscience we find none. The objections urged against 
some of the loftiest and most blessed of revealed dogmas we 
can see to arise either from partial conception or prejudiced 
misapprehension of their nature. Such, for instance, are 
the common pleas against the doctrine of the Atonement, 
as implying the passion of revenge in God and involving 
the injustice of punishing one person for the offences of 
another. Both ideas are such palpable perversions of the 
truth, that one knows not whether most to wonder at the 
perversity that will not, or at the prejudice which cannot 
understand it. To the enlightened reason and awakened 
conscience the dogmas of the faith are the subjects of 
endless praise and adoration. Their sublimity and lofti- 
ness, their breadth and grasp, their congruity with the 
highest conceptions of God, and their adaptation to the 
spiritual wants of man, alike stamp them with the signet 
of Divinity. Our submission to the evidence that authen- 
ticates the dogma is not more full and absolute than our 
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adoring admiration of the dogma itself. On this rock we 
place our feet^ as adequate to support us amid the struggles 
of life and the fears of death. Here we rest^ confident that 
the faith which has survived the tempests of the past^ and 
has remained unaltered amid the change and vicissitude 
of all other things^ will equally triumph in the future. 
Over that victory there does not hang^ to a believer in 
revelation^ the shadow of a doubt. The only question is 
by whose hands the triumph will be accomplished. God 
grant that it may be by our own beloved Church. Here 
may she place her feet and prove herself the true successor 
of prophets and apostles by her faithftdness to her great 
trust. May she proclaim aloud this testimony, and never 
cease ^ to witness to the last, whether amid reproach or per- 
secution, if needs be amid suffering and death, to the faith 
once delivered unto the saints. Now unto Him that is 
able to keep us from falling, and to present us faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceeding joy, to the 
only wise God, our Saviour, be glory and majesty, domi- 
nion and power, both now and ever. 
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Hbb. xiiL 7» 8 

Whose faith follow, considering the end of their conversation, Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever, * 

THE force of these words is in no degree lessened by sepa- 
rating the two clauses from each other and turning the 
latter of them into an independent sentence. The sequence 
of thought irresistibly connects the person of the Saviour 
and the doctrine of His immutability with the faith of the 
saints. As the whole sentence stands in the authorized 
version, the words may simply denote that those who spoke 
the Word of God to the Hebrews included the unchange- 
ableness of the work and office of Christ among the truths 
they taught. The separation of the two clauses demanded 
by the critical necessities of the passage carries the assertion 
farther, and converts their belief into an inspired and 
authoritative verity : '^ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.^' 

The words thus understood involve the same conflict of 
Christian stedfastness against doctrinal error which haa 
already been shown to be graphically taught in the language 
of St. Jude. It would have been unnecessary for the 
inspired writer to press upon the Hebrew Christians the 
duty of following the faith of their apostolic teachers imless 
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there had been danger of their being led away from it. 
The exhortation is analogous to the warning of our Lord 
agai9st the false Christs of the days of the Son of Man : 
'^ K they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert ; 
go not forth : behold, he is in the secret chambers ; believe 
it not. For as the lightning cometh out of the east, and 
shineth even unto the west ; so shall also the coming of the 
Son of Man be*.^^ The caution of the text is to the same 
purpose. False prophets would arise, teaching another 
gospel. Varieties of opinion would surround them on every 
side. Men unlearned and unstable would wrest the Scrip- 
tures unto their own destruction. Opinions would change 
and fluctuate. But they were to stand amid all these things 
firmly upon this assurance, that the Saviour who had been 
preached unto them could never change. Men^s subjective 
notions might vary, but the objective truth of the Saviour's 
nature, person, and work was the same for ever: a solid 
rock amid the heaving ocean of human controversies, fixed 
and immovable as Him over whose cloudless being there 
passes not the shadow of a change. 

The text is thus another accent of the voice of the Spirit 
of God in the Word, emphatically reiterating the assertion 
of a dogmatic faith given by God to man. The fact per- 
vades the Scriptures every where, proclaimed in its positive 
teaching, prominent in its examples, repeated in its exhor- 
tations, promises, and warnings, and not obscurely latent 
in its moral precepts. Revelation is a message from God 
to man containing all things necessary to make him wise 
unto salvation through faith in Christ Jesus, a complete 
system of faith invested with the authority of its Divine 
Author, and delivered to the keeping of the saints. Faith- 
fully to maintain it, personally to live upon it, and minis- 
terially to preach it throughout the world, is the appointed 

* Matt. xziv. 26, 27. 
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oflSce of the Church; — the instrument of her conflict and 
the crown of her glory. 

Thus Scripture teaches. The lesson is not conclusive in 
this controversy^ because the authority and character of 
Scripture are involved in dispute. But the assertion puts 
it into our power to bring the question to the test of facts. 
Could we suppose human agency to be suflScient to have 
produced the Christian Scriptures, yet no human agency 
can have changed the order of the world, or have moulded 
the course of its events into accordance with its own pre- 
determined plan. The theory of a revelation from the 
Supreme Governor of the Universe involves certain condi- 
tions. Their failure would be at once conclusive against 
the claims of a dogmatic faith; their fulfilment raises a 
strong presumption in its favour. Let it be supposed, for 
instance, that no organized Church existed, dating back its 
life to the times of Christ and to the authority of His insti- 
tution ; or that on putting the Church to the question we 
found her never to have claimed the possession of such a 
deposit of truth ; or that the claim was a modem claim, 
and the further it was traced back into the past the more 
vague and shapeless it grew ; or that the Church, although 
she claimed to possess such a faith, could give no reasonable 
account of it nor ofier any pledge beyond her own assertion 
for its antiquity and authenticity, — either of these alterna- 
tives would be conclusive against the claim. 

It is evident that the reputed author of the Bible has 
both omnipotence of power and perfection of wisdom enough 
to control the order of the world and the minds of men into 
that channel of moral and religious trial which we find to 
be explicitly stated in the Word. If He has not done so, 
we can only conclude that the statement is not His. On 
the other hand, if the facts of the case be such as would 
certainly follow on the supposition that the statement of 
the Bible is the statement of God, their accordance supplies 
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an argument of no little cogency^ and is as it weie the seal 
of a Divine Providence placed upon the declaration of the 
Divine Word. Whether this be the case or not is a matter 
of simple historical inquiry. In conducting it the saints of 
the past must be regarded as witnesses^ not as authorities. 
The faith must derive its sanction not from the human 
witnesses who attest the facts^ — ^for this would be to rest 
the authority of God upon the authority of man^ balancing 
the mountain upon the pin^s pointy — ^but on the facts 
attested by them. 

The theory of dogma includes three elements. If we 
start from our own standing-pointy the first in order is the 
Church as a visible community of saints^ linked by a 
continuous succession of members to the time of our Lord. 
The second element is the existence in the possession of this 
Church of a body of dogmatic truth traceable to the same 
period and identical in substance during every age. Third 
in the calculation is the canon of the Scriptures, as the 
authoritative documents of the faith; the fountain-head, 
from which all the streams of truth have flowed, and to 
which they may be traced back. All the three, the Church, 
the dogma, and the documents, synchronize. They appear 
in the history of the world at the same time, that time 
being identified by independent evidence with the ministry 
of Jesus Christ the Prophet of Nazareth. They are found 
to stretch side by side from that date continuously to the 
present time, and they still exist in indissoluble union. 
They are thus, when considered simply as matters of 
historical fact, three distinct lines of evidence converging 
into one conclusion, three rays of light shining out of one 
Sun. The Church might conceivably have existed without 
the dogma, the dogma without the Church, and the sacred 
writings considered as ancient books without either the one 
or the other. As a matter of fact they all exist and have 
ever existed together, a threefold cord between man and God. 
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To complete the theory of the dogmatic faith^ the relation 
existing between the Scriptures on the one side, and the 
Church and the dogma on the other, must be borne in 
mind. The Scriptures are the criterion of the Church and 
the standard of the doctrine. The language of St. Paul to 
the Galatians clearly includes this ; for the false teacher is 
condemned by the false doctrine. '^ Though we, or an 
angel from heaven, prea^jh any other Gospel unto you than 
that we have preached unto you, let him be accursed **.^^ 
An authoritative communication from God, conveying the 
commission of the Church and attesting the divinity of the 
doctrine taught by her, constitutes the theory of the faith. 
Whether it be accepted or rejected, it ought to be consi- 
dered in its completeness. To leave out one part of it, and 
then to condemn the rest, is a palpable injustice. 

Yet with this mistake, whether consciously made or 
unconsciously matters not, rationalistic thought is charge- 
able. In reviewing the facts of the past, and using them 
as the data for general conclusions, the third element is 
omitted. The act is like taking the pivot out of a machine ; 
the whole falls to pieces. The entire aspect both of the 
Church and of the dogmatic faith is changed, and it is 
no wonder that the conclusion should be adverse to them 
both [i]. 

When the authoritative record of the faith is left out of 
view, no standard of discrimination remains between a false 
Church and a true Church, a corrupt Church and a pure 
Church, a Church which is no Church and a Church truly 
Apostolic both in doctrine and form. The name alone sur- 
vives to constitute the thing. To the eye of the historian 
the entire Church is viewed together, as one, and as being 
in every member of it an equally true representative of dog- 
matic Christianity. Whatever is found within this circle 
is charged equally upon ^Hhe faith'' and the faith is accord- 
fa Gal. i. 8. 
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ingly dishonoured by the shifting extravagances of super- 
stition. Against this conclusion the Church of England in 
her Master's Name emphatically protests. In her XlXtb 
Article she asserts the general errability of Churches, 
specifying by name the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Rome. In six of her doctrinal Articles she 
charges it as a crime upon the Church of Rome that she 
has taught dogmas which not only are not Scriptural but 
are contradictory to Scripture; guilty of ^'arrogancy and 
impiety V^ "a foi^d thing vainly invented^ ;'^ giving 
'^ occasion to many superstitions *,'' ^^ blasphemous fables 
and dangerous deceits '/' In the rubrics, in the Preface to 
the Prayer Book, in the Canons, and in the Homilies she 
reiterates the same charge with great energy of language 
[2]. The sceptical critic may sneer at these accusations, 
as the sectarian fruits of dogmatic teaching ; but so long 
as the Scriptures exist, their truth or otherwise is a simple 
matter of fact. Here are the Scriptures and here the 
dogmas, — the dogmas ever held in common by the Uni- 
versal Church on the one side, and the dogmas taught by 
special branches of the Church on the other. Are the 
Scriptures and the dogmas consistent, or are they not? 
The dogmatic faith is responsible for its own teaching, and 
for that alone. 

But the error reaches beyond this. For the claims of 
the Church, deprived of their historical basis in the Word, 
become a mere form of human speculation, instead of a 
Divine ordinance. They are thus regarded by the disciples 
of rationalism, as standing on precisely the same footing as 
other modes of thought, with the authority of the under- 
standing and nothing else for their ultimate basis. In the 
supposed absence of a Divine revelation the rationalist, it 
appears to me, is unquestionably right. The Church of Rome, 

c Art. XIV. d Art. XXII. 

e Art. XXVIII. f Art. XXXI. 
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for instance^ has been accustomed in times past to accept the 
true inspiration of the Scriptures, and only since she has 
been pressed by the arguments of the Reformers has she 
found it her policy to depreciate their authority. But she 
teaches that the rule of faith is in herself, and that she 
gives authority to the Scriptures, not derives authority 
from them. When, therefore, she is asked for her cre- 
dentials, she has none to give beyond herself. She affirms 
herself to be the depositary of the authority of Christ upon 
earth, but she has no evidence to offer beyond her own affir- 
mation. The old argument of antiquity and universality 
she has practically given up, and taken the theory of de- 
velopment in exchange. The breach between her and all 
Christian antiquity consequently becomes wider day by 
day. Hence she possesses no evidence for her asserted 
authority save her own affirmation of its existence. But 
this is exactly the ground of the theist, the pantheist, and 
even the atheist. The instruments of discoveiy used by 
these several schools of thought are different. With one it 
may be a natural sentiment, with another a mystical in- 
tuition, with a third the speculative intellect ; but in each 
case the process is equally internal and subjective. They 
have no historical basis, and if the existence of the inspired 
records of the faith be denied or forgotten, the Church 
sinks into exactly the same position. In such a case the 
most dogmatic creed, philosophically considered, becomes a 
form of human speculation and nothing more. 

Thus the dogma itself becomes involved in the same con- 
fusion as the Church. I have already stated that I employ 
the word dogma in these Lectures for a revealed truth and 
for ecclesiastical formulas so far, and so far only, as they 
truly express the mind of God in His Word. True dogma 
is the expression of authority. But its claims do not rest 
on the use of the dogmatic form, but on the proof of the 
authority whence it is derived. There may be Church 
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dogmas which axe not Divine dogmas. Thus the seventh 
canon of the Council of Ephesus condemns the " wicked 
and perverted dogmas^^ of Nestorius. Our Church posi- 
tively asserts this distinction, for she rejects the dogmas 
of tradition, of free-will, of justification by works, of works 
of supererogation, of purgatory, of transubstantiation, 
wholly and solely upon this ground. She rests the 
rejection not on her own " ipsa dixit,^^ but on the authori- 
tative documents of the faith; "the very pure Word of 
God,^^ as she calls them in the Preface to the Prayer Book ; 
^'God^s Word written,^^ as she designates them in the 
XXth Article. Take away this ultimate standard, and all 
dogma must be confounded together and allowed to stand 
on the same footing. No process exists for distinguishing 
one part from another which is not wholly speculative. 
This is the fatal error of rationalism when it becomes the 
historian of Christian doctrine. It contemptuously throws 
all dogmatic teaching, whether Scriptural or not, into the 
same category, and visits it with the same condemnation. 
Look at the Church and the dogma without the Word 
which conveys the commission of the one and furnishes 
the standard of the other, and the result is inevitable. 

The same mistake destroys the unity of dogmatic teach- 
ing. We aflSrm the faith of the Church to be one, and ever 
to have been one and invariable from the beginning. If we 
are taunted by the variations perceptible in the history of 
religious opinion and in the tone and proportion of religious 
teaching, we reply that variations in the mode of teaching 
dogma are one thing, and variations in the dogmas them- 
selves another. We do not deny the existence of variations 
of opinion and of modes of teaching during the history of 
the Church, for the fe.ith has been delivered to the saints, 
and the weaknesses of human nature necessarily affect the 
discharge of the trusteeship. It cannot possibly be other- 
wise. But the objective faith has remained the same, and 
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has ever supplied the standard of the human aberration. 
For instance^ we admit that the principle of religious tolera- 
tion and freedom of conscience has not always been ftdly 
understood. It would have been little short of a miracle if 
Christian writers had been able to throw off altogether the 
influence of their own times and anticipate the character of 
centuries long subsequent. The general progress of man- 
kind, the increase of human intercourse, the closer bonds of 
common interest, the acquisition of a better mutual know- 
ledge, and a thousand influences of the same kind, have 
made men more tolerant of diversities of religious opinion. 
But men do not necessarily become indifferent to the main- 
tenance of God^s truth because they become more conscious 
of the weaknesses of the human trustees of it. This pro- 
gress of opinion represents no change in the dogmatic 
truth of the Church, but only a better appreciation of its 
principles. The dogma is the same now as in the days of 
Augustine ; was the same in the days of Augustine as it 
is now. The more tolerant spirit of our own times arises 
not from the discovery of any new principles of truth, but 
from our clearer and more accurate apprehension of the old 
principles. Faults in the application of truth constitute no 
just ground of accusation against the truth. We are 
taunted with the fact that gp-eat and holy men of the past 
believed it right to employ the sword of the magistrate 
for the propagation and defence of the Christian faith, and 
justified themselves by the authority of the Scriptures. 
We admit the fact, but we reply that the fault was in the 
men who misunderstood the Scriptures, not in the Scrip- 
tures which were misunderstood. We are able to judge 
for ourselves what the Bible teaches. Does it teach perse- 
cution, or does it not? If it does, then charge the fault 
upon the faith. But if it does not, charge the fault upon 
the men who misunderstood it. 

That the tone of opinion has nndergone modifications 

T> % 
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at different periods of the worlds being brought more or less 
into accordance with the true teaching of the faith^ is not 
to be denied. There is nothing strange or incomprehen- 
sible in the fact^ for the saints are men like other men^ and 
liable to the same influences. But the change has con- 
sisted in the proportionate prominence and importance 
given to different portions of Christian dogma^ not in any 
alteration of the dogma itself. Individual disposition 
acting upon mankind in general through the influence of 
men of peculiar genius and aptitude to teach or govern, the 
special circumstances of an age, its external events and 
its moral and intellectual characteristics, have all contri- 
buted to produce this effect. What, for instance, was more 
natural than that the early Christians, familiar with perse- 
cution and holding their faith at the daily peril of their 
lives, should find comfort in fixing their eyes prominently 
upon the power of their crucified and risen Master and His 
fixture coming to judge the world in righteousness ? What 
more accordant with all human experience, both within the' 
Church and without it, than that the establishment of 
Christianity by Constantine should have introduced Pagan 
elements into the Christian Church and mixed up Pagan 
modes of thinking with the interpretation of Scripture? 
What more true to the experienced tendency of human 
nature to run into extremes than that men, fighting at once 
for political and religious liberty, should recall the heroic 
saints of the ancient Jewish Church, and in the recollection 
should sometimes forget that '^ the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God^^? If the Church has 
sometimes worn too stem an aspect, if firmness has run into 
obstinacy, constancy into violence, zeal into persecution, 
the cause is to be found in the human weaknesses of 
the saints who have held the faith, not in the faith itself. 
No change has passed over it; for here are its records, 
unchanged and unchangeable. The sun in the midst of 
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the heavens does not always present the same appearance 
to the eye; but the difference exists, not in the radiant 
orb itself, but in the earthly atmosphere through which 
it shines. 

In thus claiming that the relation existing between 
the Scriptures on one side, and the Church witnessing 
to the faith and the faith to which she witnesses on the 
other, should constantly be borne in mind, I am only 
pleading for common justice. The Word of God constantly 
speaks of its own office. I do not argue that what 
Scripture says is therefore necessarily true. I wish to 
bring the claim to the test of fact. But the claim must 
first be clearly understood. The theory of the faith as 
stated in Scripture itself involves three elements, the 
Church, the dogma, and the Word. In examining the 
theory by the facts, the three elements resolve themselves 
into two, namely, the Church accredited by the Word, 
and the dogma taught in the Word or gathered out of 
the Word. For no other Church, for no other dogma, 
do I plead. Our own branch of the body of Christ re- 
cognizes these, and these alone. Her faithful children 
must neither be more narrow than her comprehensiveness, 
nor more lax than her jealousy for the truth of God. 
^^ The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in the which the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the sacraments are duly administered according to 
Christ^s ordinance/' ''Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be believed as an 
article of the faith.'' 

From the theory I pass on to the facts. How far do 
they correspond, or not correspond, with the conditions 
of the theory? 

I On the existence of the Church it is needless for me to 
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dwell. Her history is as conspicuous as the sun in the midst 
of the heavens. As clearly as we can trace the day backwards 
to its dawn^ can we trace the life of the Church back to the 
Christian era. In the 750th year of Rome she was not in 
existence. A hundred years later she not only existed^ but 
had spread so widely from Palestine over the provinces of the 
Roman world, and had struck her roots so deeply into the 
hearts and consciences of mankind, that the whole strength 
of the iron empire was inadequate to destroy her. In the 
850th year of Rome the Church was already a power in the 
world, with a definite faith and a collection of sacred books, 
and an internal organization and an active missionary 
agency. The links of her unbroken succession from that 
time to this are among the most indisputable facts of 
human history, and simply as facts of history I propose to 
treat them. Our knowledge relative to the historical rise 
of the Christian Church does not depend in the slightest 
degree upon the authority of the Bible considered as a 
collection of sacred books, but on ordinary historical testi- 
mony. The most absolute sceptic must believe this, unless 
in consistency with his principles he believes nothing. 

The first step towards ascertaining the nature of the 
Churches message to the world is to cross-examine the 
messenger. What is her own account of the faith she 
preaches, and how does she profess herself to have gained 
it? Is it a product of Christian speculation gradually 
developed out of one or two germinal truths? Is it the 
accretion of old beliefs hardening by tradition into a con- 
ventional shape? Is it a system rounded ofi* into logical 
completeness by schoolmen ? Is it the conscious invention 
of a priesthood, taking advantage of the ignorance and 
superstitions of mankind ? What account does the Church 
herself give of the message she professes to deliver ? 

The reply of the Church, extending as it does over 
nineteen centuries, can only be gathered from her formal 
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documents, or from the extant writings of her most illus- 
trious members. It is useless to speculate on the number 
of Christian works destroyed by bigotry or lost through 
ignorance. We must accept the evidence as it exists, and 
rest our conclusions on facts however imperfect, rather than 
on theories however ingenious. The voice of the Church 
may ring during the early ages of the faith less loudly from 
this cause, but it is firm and distinct nevertheless, and 
never stammers in its utterance. Her testimony is unani- 
mous that she has been put in charge of a message to man- 
kind, and that the truths she teaches are not her own, but 
a revelation invested with the authority of her glorified 
Master. Her mission, as she herself has ever understood it, 
is not to propound a philosophy or develope a speculation, 
but to preach a revelation, and give to the world what 
she has herself received, "the faith once delivered to the 
saints.^^ 

This conviction has ever run like a thread of gold through 
all the phases of Christian controversy. The life of the 
Church in its intense mental and moral activity has dis- 
played itself in freedom and diversity. Disputes have 
arisen concerning the rule of faith, concerning the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, concerning the limits of Church 
authority, concerning the definitions of doctrine, and con- 
cerning its technical expression. But amid an almost end- 
less diversity on other questions, on this one great central 
fact — that she is the keeper and witness of a revelation 
from God — the Church has never faltered for an instant. 
From the time that Apostolic lips first raised the proclama- 
tion, it has never ceased to be heard amid the din of human 
strife. In weakness or in strength, from lonely wastes or 
from stately temples, from secret dungeons or from the 
heart of great cities, amid times of sorrow when she has 
witnessed in sackcloth or amid times of imperial prosperity, 
the one cry has ever been heard. The lapse of ages has 
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not weakened^ nor has persecution sufficed to interrupt^ nor 
death itself been able to silence '^ the voice crying in the 
wilderness/' 

It is easy to assert this unanimous witness of the CSiurch 
to the nature of her own commission. Sut it is not equally 
easy to realize what this unanimity involves^ to understand 
its meanings or even to measure its extent. To speak of 
the testimony of nineteen centuries conveys little impression 
to the mind till we analyze the notion^ and pass under 
review, however rapidly, the varied fortunes, the successive 
changes, the great events, the disasters and revolutions, the 
rise and fall of empires, the progression of knowledge, arts, 
and science, embraced within their circuit. 

It is difficult for us at this distance of time to realize the 
condition of the world when the voice of the Church first 
took up her proclamation, so strangely different was it from 
the features and associations of the present. At a time 
when philosophy was sick of its o^vn speculations, when the 
East was already cumbered with the ruins of fallen empires, 
when civilization had run to seed and society was rotten 
with its own irremediable corruptions, when the greatness 
of the world was centred in spots now desolate and peoples 
now effete, and when Western Europe, the present mistress 
of the world, lay in the thick darkness of barbaric ignorance, 
the Church entered upon her commission. 

The accents were at first the accents of Apostles and 
Prophets. The voice of inspiration then spoke from living 
lips what it still speaks from pages instinct with the living 
Spirit. The tongue of the Incarnate God began the mes- 
sage. From amid the garden of Gethsemane and the 
gathering shadows of His agony on Calvary, the words yet 
thrill upon the ears of faith, " I have given unto them the 
words which Thou gavest Me*.'' The tongues of the 
Apostles echo the lesson. Peter declares both the autho- 

8 John xvii. 8. 
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rity of the message and its universal purpose : '^ He com- 
manded us to preach unto the people, and to testify that it 
is He which was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead. To Him give all the prophets witness, that 
through His name whosoever believeth in Him shall re- 
ceive remission of sins ^/^ Paul swells the strain of testi- 
mony : ^^ The Gospel which was preached of me is not after 
man. For I neither received it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ *.^^ James 
rests his practical wisdom on the same basis, for he recog- 
nizes Christian virtue to be the doing '^of the WordV^ 
and warns his readers against those who ^^err from the 
truth ^^^ John^s gentle voice describes his own commis- 
sion: ^^This then is the message that we have heard of 
Him, and declare unto you ™.^' Jude writes of '^ the com- 
mon salvation ^^ and the integrity of ^^the faith °.^' The 
latest book of the Divine Canon opens with the words> 
'^The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto 

Him Blessed is he that readethV' ^^^ closes 

with the warning that no human hand should add to or 
take away from " the words of the book of this prophecy ^^ 
Here the voice of inspiration ceases. As its last solemn 
accents die away upon the ear, the Church takes up the cry 
and echoes on the testimony. The single tones of her 
multitudinous tongues no longer carry with them the force 
of an infallible inspiration ; but the ordinary gifts of the 
Spirit still remained, and His teaching was not less true, 
although it was less plenary, in the post- Apostolic ages 
than before. Had the number of inspired teachers been 
continued and indefinitely enlarged, faith itself would have 
become confused and bewildered by the multiplicity of 
their teaching. The Apostolic company, conspicuous alike 
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ia their gills aad in their labours above all succeeding 
preachers of the truths announced the Divine message. 
Ten thousand times ten thousand voices were now to repeat, 
and by repeating multiply it. The Truth was one, and 
the Church, like a many-sided lens, reflected the one 
unchanging image on every side. 

Five great periods, successive waves of time, have passed 
over the Church since then. First came the ante-Nicene 
period, during which she witnessed in sackcloth. The 
number of individual witnesses is comparatively small, and 
we are therefore able to exhaust their evidence. A voice or 
two at first reach us out of the remote antiquity, and fresh 
accents swell the cry into a louder sound as she gathered 
strength and courage from the very blasts of the perse- 
cuting tempest. Ten times the stroke fell upon her, 
scathing as it seemed her life ; and after each blow a louder 
chorus of voices, proclaiming the same everlasting message, 
meets the ears. The distinctness of the office assumed by 
the Church, and the definiteness of the message conveyed 
during this first period, is of especial importance ; for here 
was forged the first strong link of the chain which knits, 
by an indissoluble unity, the faith of our own day to the 
faith of Apostolic times [3] . 

From no voices do the assertion of a solemn trust and a 
completed deposit of truth issue with more trenchant deci- 
sion than from the voices of the men whose experience 
stretched back into the first century, and who conversed 
personally either with the Apostles or with their immediate 
successors. The tongues of Ignatius, Polycarp, and Ire- 
nsBus first take up the message, and their voices ring to our 
ears out of the far distance sharp and clear as the battle- 
cry of the Church. How strong are the words of Ignatius : 
^^ For if they who do these things after the flesh perish, 
how much more if they shall corrupt the faith of God by 
bad doctrine for which Jesus Christ was crucified. Such a 
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man being wicked shall go into unextinguishable fire^ and 
every one who listens to him/' Not less keen was the 
sword of martyred Polycarp : '' For whosoever does not 
confess that Jesus Christ has come in the fleshy is anti« 
Christ; and whosoever does not confess the testimony of 
the Cross, is of the devil; and whosoever perverts the 
oracles of the Lord to his own lusts, and says there is 
neither a resurrection nor a judgment, is the first-bom of 
Satan ; wherefore forsaking the vanity of many and their 
false doctrine, let us return to the Word which has been 
handed down to us from the beginning/' Clement of 
Rome, Barnabas, and Hermas, in the broken accents alone 
sounding from the tongue of these primitive saints, repeat 
the same testimony. The words of Tertullian, '^The rule 
of faith is but one alone, unchangeable and unreformable,'' 
express their concurrent testimony. But as the multi- 
tude of witnesses thickens, individual quotation becomes 
in this place impossible. Sainted Justin, and philosophic 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen subtle and speculative, 
and lofty-hearted Cyprian, and g^eat Athanasius still 
speak, as if we heard the cry of the distant battle-field. 
Not from one of them does a faltering word or a hesitating 
utterance reach us. The voice is urgent, as in the sight of 
the other world, announcing to a heathenism lying in the 
valley of the shadow of death God's saving message of 
pardon and peace. 

Then followed the second great period of the Church's 
history. Hitherto she had stood alone in the midst of a 
Pagan darkness. Great and marvellous as had been her 
success in leavening the world with her Divinely-given 
truth, shaking the foundations of superstition and gather- 
ing souls beneath the banner of the Crucified, she was after 
all but a little light in a dark place. The twenty millions 
of Christians witnessed amid the two hundred millions of 
the population of the Bioman Empire, strong in the faith 
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and in the quickening Spirit of God^ but nomerically lost 
amid the corrupting masses on every side. The line of 
separation between the two had hitherto been strongly 
defined and clear. But now all at once it was broken 
down, and the two nominally became one. The distinction 
of a true faith visible to the eye of God alone, still re- 
mained; but the external line of demarcation perceptible 
to human eyes was gone. What wonder is it that this 
abrupt external expansion should have weakened the 
inward life, and involved the faith itself in perils com- 
paratively unknown in the time of her fiery persecution ? 
The establishment of Christianity by Constantine rather 
brought the world into the bosom of the Church than 
rendered the Church triumphant over the world. The 
triumph was great indeed, and I see upon the whole no 
adequate reason for regarding it as otherwise than a 
triumph, for such indeed it is depicted in the vision of the 
Apocalypse. If the historical interpretation of that mar- 
vellous book be true, and the evidence in its favour appears 
to me to be as near positive demonstration as internal 
proof can conceivably approximate, the victory of Chris- 
tianity over Paganism by its establishment under Constan- 
tine is symbolized by the hand of God Himself. It is 
presented less as a gain to the Gospel of the Crucified than 
as an infliction of God^s wrath upon the Pagan world; in 
the language of Gibbon, ^' a dreadful and amazing prodigy, 
which covered the earth with darkness and restored the 
ancient dominion of chaos and of night [4].^^ The esta- 
blishment of Christianity was therefore a triumph, but it 
was a triumph full of peril to the purity of the faith. No 
other result could follow, humanly speaking, but the infu- 
sion of Pagan ideas into the teaching of the Church, cor- 
respondent to the admission of Pagan members within her 
pale. 

Yet the declension of the Church's purity was so ordered 
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as not to interrupt her witness to the character of her com- 
mission. The charge with which she was put in trust was 
yet held sacred^ although she began to think more of her- 
self than of her work^ and in the excessive consciousness of 
her privileges to forget the weight of her responsibility. 
The gradual corruption of her doctrine consisted not so 
much in denying the truth with which she had been put in 
trust, as in adding to it dogmas of her own which she had 
never received. The result was the same in its practical 
effect, but less abrupt. It was as if some stately tree, 
pointing towards the skies, had become so laden with the 
snowdrift, as little by little to bend its pliant boughs 
towards the earth. 

Nevertheless the voice of the Church and her battle-cry 
against the world still rang out loud and clear. "That 
only ought to be believed concerning God, for the belief of 
which concerning Himself He Himself is both the witness 
and the author,^^ are the words of Hilary. " As it respects 
the Divine and holy mysteries of the faith,^^ says Cyril of 
Jerusalem, " not even the least point ought to be declared 
without the Holy Scriptures.^^ '^ Limits are presented to 
us, and foundations laid both in the structure of the faith 
and the traditions of the Apostles and the Holy Scriptures, 
and the instructions delivered from one to the other, so 
through all these the truth of God is preserved safe, and let 
no man be deceived by new fables.'^ These are the words 
of Epiphanius in his exposition of the faith. Basil repeats 
the e3diortation: "We adjure every man who fears the 
Lord, and expects the judgment of God, not to be carried 
away by divers doctrines. If any one teaches otherwise, 
and adheres not to the wholesome words of the faith, but 
rejecting the oracles of the Spirit, holds his own teaching to 
be of more authority than the evangelical documents, avoid 
such a man.^^ " Which faith,^^ re-echoes Gregory, " word 
for word we keep pure and intact as we received it, and 
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judge the least depravation of the words delivered {^apa- 
Sodevrayv) the extreme of blasphemy and impiety/' 

Ambrose spoke in the same spirit to Constantine: "I 
would not, O sacred Emperor, that you should trust to 
argument or any reasoning of mine ; let us inquire of the 
Scriptures; let us interrogate the Apostles; let us inter- 
rogate the Prophets ; let us interrogate Christ/' '' The doc- 
trine of the Church, which is the house of God, may be found 
in the Ailness of the Divine books,'' writes Jerome. '' It 
would be the instigation of a demoniacal spirit," adds Theo- 
philus of Alexandria, ^^ to follow the conceits of the human 
mind, and to think any thing Divine beyond what has the 
authority of the Scriptures/' Rich are the expressions in 
which Chrysostom's burning tongue enlarges upon ''the 
depth of the Divine Scriptures," " the secrets of the Divine 
oracles," '^ the spiritual weapons," " the Divine charms " of 
the revealed word. " Let us hear, as many of us as reject 
the reading of the Scriptures, to what harm we are sub- 
jecting ourselves, to what poverty. For where are we to 
apply ourselves to the real practice of virtue, who do not so 
much as know the very laws according to which our practice 
should be g^ded?" " It is impossible for us," is the devout 
explanation of Cyril of Alexandria, '' to say or at all think 
any thing concerning God, beyond what has been divinely 
declared in the Divine oracles of the Old and New Testa- 
ment." ''These are the doctrines of the Divine Spirit, 
w^hich it behoves every one to follow continually, and to 
preserve the rule of these doctrines immovable," argues 
Theodoret. From the seat of the Roman Episcopate how 
vigorously sounds the voice of Gregory : " What indeed is 
Holy Scripture but a letter of the Omnipotent God to His 
creatures?" Nor must we fail to note the testimony of 
Augustine: "The city of God believes also the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments which we call 
canonical, whence that faith itself takes its rise by which 
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the just lives/' Thus clearly sound the voices of the past; 
and whether we catch the louder tones of the great leaders 
of the Church, or the lower utterances of the throng of holy 
witnesses, still it is the same. No dissentient accent or 
faltering utterance interrupts the swell of testimony. The 
tone is one and the subject one, and the message is one, 
^^ the faith once delivered to the saints,'^ and the centre of 
that faith ^^ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.'' 

Now, however, the Church entered upon a new phase of 
her life, one period passing away into another gradually as 
the rainbow hues of sunset. The mediaeval period was 
the period alike of religious and of intellectual darkness. 
Learning of a kind, and piety cramped and narrow like the 
learning, stiU survived, but they followed the stagnating 
tendencies of the times, and were concentrated here and 
there, like waters locked up in lonely spots, and not flowing 
freely through the land, carrying abundance and making 
music in their course. Learning was dwarfed, for it was 
confined within a most limited range and fettered with 
technicalities. Attention was directed much more to the 
instrumental portion of our knowledge, the mind's tools and 
apparatus, than to the knowledge itself. Words rather than 
ideas, arguments rather than truths, distinctions rather 
than generalizations, were the tendency of the time. It was 
impossible that piety should escape the trammels thrown 
round the free limbs of knowledge. It caught the formality 
of the circumstances under which it lived, and became narrow 
and angular as the cells and cloisters that sheltered it. 

Nor were learning and piety less limited in extension 
than in character. They flourished beneath the shadow of 
convents, where men, shut out from the struggling world 
outside, betook themselves to study and speculation out of 
very sickness of heart and weariness of mind. Their 
spheres of influence lay amid the general barbarism of the 
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time^ like the g^een gardens beneath the monastery walls^ 
spots of fresh and pleasant fertility contrasted with the 
war-trodden and desolated aspect of the land beyond. Now 
an age takes its character not from the few^ but from the 
many. Not the exceptions^ but the rule \ not the isolated 
instances^ but the general average fixes its mental and 
moral features. Hence the medifieval centuries were truly 
the dark ages. Learning and piety appeared to hide them- 
selves in secret from the rude interruptions of lawless 
violence and unprincipled force. 

The picture was much the same all the world over. In 
the East^ activity and enterprise lay buried beneath the 
ruins of past magnificence. In the West they were pro- 
strated by barbaric conquest or pined in exhaustion^ as the 
heavings of the storm began to subside and peace and order 
to emerge out of the chaos. Yet the witness of the Church 
to the one great fact that she is the bearer of a message 
from God survived nevertheless. The voice may still be 
heard^ though it sounds as if it were stifled by authority 
and choked by definition. 

The scholastic theology represented a new school of 
thought, characterized not alone by mental activity, but 
also by a deep interest in the g^eat questions of Divine 
truth. On such a subject it befits me to speak with 
g^eat modesty. Sut it appears to me that the tone and 
spirit of the schoolmen, although thoroughly impregnated 
with the Church principles of their day, is something much 
higher and better than simply ecclesiastical. Their fatal 
error lay not so much in an excessive logical subtleiy, as 
in the purposes to which they applied it. Had it been 
confined simply to the refutation of error and used as 
an apologetic weapon against heresy, employing subtlety in 
defending the £aith against subtlety in attacking it, its use 
would have been legitimate. But they unhappily employed 
it on its positive side as an adequate instrument for teach- 
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ing, and even for working out the truth of Divine things, 
and thus they unconsciously throned reason in the place of 
revelation. I say unconsciously, because the language of 
Anselm, for instance, shows how very far such a result was 
from his intention [5] . Hence great and broad truths, 
lying beyond the reach of the reasoning faculty, were 
merged in subtle questions, minute and curious beyond the 
finding out of man. Such, for instance^ w^re the theses of 
Peter Lombard relative to the Divine Essence, whether the 
Father begot the Essence, or the Essence begot itself. 
Such the discussions of Aquinas on the nature of truth and 
falsehood, and whether the notions of "the one^' and of 
'' the many ^^ were contradictory. The wonder is, not that 
religion should have suffered from such disputations, but 
that so much real and genuine piety should have survived 
amid them. 

The unfavourable impression produced by a critical ac- 
count of the philosophy of the schoolmen is considerably 
modified by a personal acquaintance with their writings. 
The witness of the Church to the dogmatic nature of her 
faith at all events survived. They not only maintained 
dogmas as the very life of the Church, but they carried 
their foundations below Church authority, to their only 
true and permanent basis in the revealed Scriptures. Take, 
for instance, Anselm's celebrated treatise on the Atonement, 
" Cur Deus Homo.^^ In one place only does an explicit 
reference occur to the authority of revelation [6]. But 
it would be a great mistake to conclude from this that 
reason and not Scripture was made the ultimate basis of 
belief. In truth Scripture is latent in the argument from 
end to end. There is not a proposition which does not 
admit of defence by Scriptural quotation. The same deep 
reverence for the Word pervades the stateliness of Peter 
Lombard, the tender grace of Abelard, the pious fervour 
of Aquinas, and the glowing devotion of John Scotus. It 
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may be traced beaeath the arrogant haughtiness of Lang- 
franc^ who seems ever to have written with the episcopal 
staff in his hand. It underlies even the dry dialectics 
of Alexander de Ales^ the Doctor irrefragabilis^ whose 
laborious subtlety and ponderous argumentation^ unillu- 
mined as it seems by a solitary spark of spiritual life^ place 
the study of his works beyond the power of any ordinary 
mental digestion. 

Sut the more distinctive the characteristics and the 
greater the evils produced by the system of the schoolmen, 
the more need is there to rescue from forgetfulness their 
emphatic assertion of the dogmatic authority of the Word. 
Thus Langfranc declares the Scriptures to be sufficient 
for salvation because God is the author of them, and rests 
his arguments against Serengarius on the teaching of the 
Scriptures and '^the inviolable authority of the Prophets 
and sacred Fathers.^^ Anselm professes that any thing he 
might possibly have taught contrary to Scripture was 
undoubtedly false, and declares in another place that reason 
is not to be believed even on grounds apparently indis- 
putable if its conclusions contradict the Word. Rosceline 
vehemently charges Abelard with ignorance of the Word 
of God. Abelard himself declares that he rests his convic- 
tions on the rock on which Christ built the Church, and 
then proceeds to explain this rock to be the faith, and 
to prove the articles of the faith by quotations from the 
Scriptures. Peter Lombard, anxious to direct his readers, 
under the guidance of God (Deo duce), to the knowledge of 
Divine things, adopts ^^the Divine Scriptures'^ as ^^the 
prescribed rule of doctrine.^^ Alexander de Ales argues at 
length upon the ground that whatever is learned from the 
Scriptures is taught by ^'the testimony of the Spirit.^' 
Aquinas points out the necessity arising from the fallibility 
of the reason that we should be taught concerning ^^ Divine 
things^^ by ^'Divine inspiration.^^ John Scotus dwells 
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most eloquently on the perfection of ^^the Divine Scrip- 
tures/^ and the wisdom of God in giving them to us in 
their existing shape. He describes them as a temple where 
Grod dwells and into which He bi-ings those that love Him ; 
and thus he prays: ^'O Lord Jesus^ I ask from Thee no 
other reward, no other happiness, no other joy than this, 
that I may rightly understand Thy words inspired by Thy 
Holy Spirit [7]/' 

Centuries rolled on and the world entered upon another 
period. Its mind and conscience and heart awoke to life 
together, and mankind began to be agitated by the first 
throes of the Reformation. The first spark was lit in the 
East, but was fanned into a flame throughout the West. 
A freer spirit of inquiry, a more liberal learning, and a 
more enlightened estimate of the true dignity of man 
sprang up together. The electric spark once kindled could 
not be precluded by iany straining of authority from enter- 
ing into the domain of the conscience as well as the domain 
of the intellect. With one great and vigorous rebound 
from the t5n^nny of the past the world sprang into free- 
dom. The impulse was like the kindling of a fire. While 
the heel of authority was trampling it out in one direction, 
it burst into more resistless strength in another. Of that 
movement the Reformed Church of England was the child, 
Unked as closely and inseparably to the primitive and 
Apostolic Church of Christ on the one side, as on the other 
she is parted by a whole abyss of irreconcilable difierences 
from the superstitions of mediaevalism and the fixed corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome. 

Yet this very difierence only invests with the more force 
the unanimous testimony of the Universal Church to the 
dogmatic character of the faith. The Church of Rome, as 
she must now be called, is trebly dogmatic, and must ever 
be dogmatic to excess. She is dogmatic by virtue of the 
truth inherited from the days of the Apostles, by virtue of 

B 2 
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the doctrines she has herself added under the plea of deve- 
lopment to the Apostolic and primitive teaching, and by 
virtue of the absolute jurisdiction she claims over faith 
and conscience. The Reformation was a rebound from 
the strain imposed on the human heart and intellect by 
B/Omanism and Scholasticism, and it would not have been 
wonderful had the whole fabric, compounded of what was 
Apostolic and what was mediaeval, been cast away together. 
In the rejection of the false the rejection of the true might 
easily have been included. The history of the unesta- 
blished Churches of the Reformation at home and abroad 
shows how strong was the tendency in this direction. In 
snapping the links of Church authority, the links of 
inspired authority, had they been forged of the same mate- 
rial and welded by the same hand, might have been snapped 
likewise. Considering the tendency of human nature ever 
to run into extremes, such a result would not in any case 
have been inexplicable. Had the entire teaching of the 
Church been equally human, and identical in its character 
and in its claims upon faith and conscience, such a result 
would inevitably have followed. But the fact was different, 
and the result has been different. Her glorified Head has 
graciously watched over His Church. The open Bible, 
which supplied under the agency of God the Holy Ghost 
the stimulus and the object of the movement, suggested at 
the same time its limits. " Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good,^^ was the Divinely-given principle, and the 
Scriptures were the Divinely-given standard for its appli- 
cation. Dogmas found to be in accordance with Scripture 
were retained; dogmas found to be contrary to it were 
rejected. The dogmas rejected were found to be new; the 
dogmas retained to be ancient and Apostolical. The human 
additions to the faith were carefully taken down, that the 
House of God might stand before the world, like a glorious 
edifice, resonant with the songs of the saints, and wit- 
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nessing in every part to the skill and wisdom of its Divine ^ 
Architect. 

So loud is the witness of the Church, and so many are 
the voices that swell her testimony from the Reformation 
downwards, that individual utterances are comparatively 
lost to the ear. Passing on rapidly as I am doing, they 
cannot be separately distinguished. A catena of the Eng- 
lish Fathers, bringing the witness down to our own days, 
may properly be added in an appendix, but can form no 
part of the body of this lecture [8] . The facts of the case 
show that the evidence is still the same and still unani- 
mous. A laborious ingenuity may perhaps discover an 
isolated expression here and there, which separated from its 
context and general bearing may appear to express impa- 
tience of the trammels of dogmatic divinity. But I believe 
that no formal suggestion can be found that the doctrine of 
the Church is any thing of her own framing, or any thing 
less august than a direct message from God — a completed 
message, fixed and definite and changeless as the Deity 
from whom it proceeds. 

Thus the proclamation of the saints in the first century 
yet rings full and clear in the nineteenth. The possession 
of a revealed message from God to man is not an idea 
caught at intervals by enthusiasts and fanatics; held and 
then lost, and then recovered; a succession broken and 
interrupted; but it is a succession in all ages, under all 
circumstances continuous and unbroken, consentient and 
unanimous, — a voice never for a moment silenced, repeat- 
ing from first to last the one faith, and centering it round 
the one person, ^^ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.^^ 

II From the facts relative to the Church and to her 
testimony I pass on to the facts relative to the dogmatic 
faith itself. For it is not enough to show that the Church 
of Christ has ever unanimously asserted herself to be in 
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possession of a Divinely-given and therefore dogmatic 
faith, unless the faith itself can be presented and identified. 
The links of the doctrinal succession must be traced from 
the beginning downwards; or backwards, as will be more 
convenient, from our own times to the times of the Apos- 
tles. The task is comparatively easy, because the inquiry 
deals with formal doctrines embodied in formal Confessions. 
These Confessions, either by the fact of their authoritative 
composition in one age, or of their authoritative adoption 
in another, constitute the chain of ecclesiastical descent. 
It is not my purpose to enter into the question whether 
these doctrines are true or not. I am only concerned to 
show that the Church has ever held them, and that, 
whether true or not, they constitute the one unchanged 
dogmatic faith held by her from the beginning hitherto, as 
a sacred trust to be maintained at the cost of life itself. 

The natural starting-point of the inquiry is supplied in 
the doctrinal Articles of our own Church. This basis is, 
however, too broad for my argument, and needs to be 
narrowed. Our Articles contain not the faith only, but 
the faith guarded by special definitions, having reference 
to the circumstances existing at the date of their compo- 
sition, and amplified (as other creeds have been) to meet 
the exigencies of controversy. Not with the temporary 
corruptions, but with the eternal truths of the Church, my 
present argument has to do. I narrow therefore the plat- 
form of the Articles by comparing them with those price- 
less remains of antiquity, the Apostolic, Nicene, and Atha- 
nasian Creeds, The Nicene Creed, as standing between 
the other two, being fuller in expression than the Apos- 
tolic, and at once more comprehensive and less minute than 
the trenchant definitions of the Athanasian Creed, supplies 
the best representative of the immutable faith of the 
Church of Christ. That all the articles of the Nicene 
Creed are to be found in the Articles of the Church of 
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England is a fact too palpable to admit of denial. I put 
on one side all explanatory and defining statements in ex- 
cess of the Nicene Creed, and I tak5 this Creed alone. 

It is important to note ttat the articles of the Nicene 
Creed when properly understood (and the key to their 
interpretation is supplied by the structure of the Creed 
itself) are not, as they have sometimes been represented, a 
mere dry enumeration of facts. I admit that they are, if 
I may so express it, the bones of the doctrinal structure of 
the Church. But the Church is a living Church, and has 
ever consisted of living members; and a living Church 
involves not a doctrinal skeleton alone, but the flesh, and 
form, and colour, and motions of life. The very words " I 
believe ^' imply the moral element of the whole — ^the contact 
of the asserted facts with the wants and weaknesses, the 
duties and responsibilities of living souls. Who is it that 
believes, but a member of the ruined and fallen race to 
whom the purpose of saving mercy has been adapted? 
Why do I believe, but because the saving purpose of the 
Christian faith embraces all my personal hopes and fears 
for time and eternity ? What do I believe, but Divinely- 
revealed dogmas on subjects with which faith alone, and 
not sight, can possibly make me acquainted ? Why do I 
stand forth publicly to declare my belief, but because I bear 
the responsibilities of a Christian man and look for a future 
judgment and a final recompense ? — truths directly taught 
as well as indirectly implied in the Creed, " I believe that 
He shall come again with glory to judge the quick and the 
dead.^^ 

Or we may argue in another way. The Creed asserts 
certain facts concerning God either in regard to His 
existence, or to His conduct and agency. But it would be 
blasphemy to suppose that God does aught in vain, or 
without an adequate object for doing it. The assertion of 
the fact consequently implies the existence of a reason for 
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it^ and the reason and the fact must alike be founds where 
alone they both exists in the Word of God. The facts are 
not therefore dead facts, ending with themselves, but living 
&cts, full of meaning and power, and linking themselves 
on to other influences. The truths relative to the three 
Persons of the Godhead and the history of their dealings 
with mankind contain the whole economy of salvation, the 
entire length and breadth of the faith. To say that God 
the Father creates, God the Son redeems, and God the 
Holy Ghost sanctifies, is to express in few words the human 
side as well as the Divine side of salvation. The Divine 
side is the engraving on the seal, and the human side is the 
impression made by it. The engraved seal portrays the 
operations of the indivisible Trinity ; but press it upon the 
heart, and it throws up in reverse the whole story of the 
human sin, ruin, and suffering it was the purpose of the 
indivisible Trinity to remedy. 

The articles of the Nicene Creed contain therefore the 
faith of the Church, and all more minute and detailed 
Confessions are but enlargements and explanations of them. 
They may be true or false. Scriptural or unscriptural, 
ancient or modem, but they all take their matter from these 
articles. If they be true and orthodox, as the Athanasian 
Creed for instance, they do not assert one idea not already 
involved in the articles of the Nicene Creed. If they are 
untrue and heterodox, they are either additions to them or 
perversions of them. These articles are the germinal prin- 
ciples out of which all other Confessions spring, and by 
which, in the judgment of the Church, they are to be 
measured, as the articles themselves are to be measured by 
the final test of the Word of God. 

I have already said that the dogmas of the Nicene Creed 
are all contained beyond a question in the Articles of 
Religion of the Church of England. They also constitute 
the basis of every other Confession known in the Church. 
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In our own country they are embodied more or less fully in 
the Westminster, Irish, and Scotch Confessions, and in the 
Confessions of the Baptists, Congregationalists, Anabap- 
tists, and Quakers. On the Continent they enter into the 
Waldensian, Augustinian, Tetrapolitan, Saxon, Bohemian, 
Helvetic, Belgian, and Polish Confessions. In the East 
they are embodied in the ^^ orthodox doctrine of the Apostolic 
Eastern Church /' and lastly, in the West, in the Biomish 
Confession contained in the Creed of Pope Pius IV. 

In reviewing the whole range of extant Church Con- 
fessions, about forty in number [9], although some of them 
exist in a very fragmentary form, one thing is worthy of a 
passing remark. It is that the later creeds, those for 
instance of the sixteenth century, — a century, as was 
natural, prolific in Confessions, — are intimately related to 
the earliest creeds by their precise assertion of the dogmatic 
character of the Scriptural faith. All creeds are neces- 
sarily dogmatic. But the early creeds and the later creeds 
agree in referring their dogmatic character specifically to 
the authority of the written word. During the middle 
ages the assertion of this principle was dropped, and, later 
still. Church authority took its place. The Reformation 
again brought the true principle into prominence, and 
rested dogma on its proper basis, the Divine authority of 
the Christian revelation. 

It is true that, in many of the Confessions referred to, 
the definitions and explanations widely differ from those 
of other creeds ; but this very fact gives to the testimony 
itself its irrefragable cogency. There is method in the 
diversity. With the exception of the Eastern and B/oman 
Churches, all the other Confessions agree in essentials and 
differ only in circumstantials : in other words, their faith is 
the same, and they only differ on questions of Church 
government and discipline. Beneath an apparent discre- 
pancy there exists a real substantial identity. With the 
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Eastern and Roman Churches it is different: there the 
differences are in essentials and the resemblances in circum- 
stantials. With the exception of the claim of Church 
supremacy^ the three bodies — ^the Church of England, the 
Eastern Church, and the Church of Rome — ^mainly agre^ in 
circumstantials, but they widely and vitally differ in essen- 
tials. Accepting the same articles, they interpret and 
define them so differently that they really become different 
dogmas, as wide apart as light and darkness. But it must 
be recollected, that while these two Churches corrupt the 
faith with dogmas rejected by the Protestant Churches, 
they teach all that the Protestaut Churches teach. Up to 
a certain point — ^the point defined in the Nicene Creed — 
the objects of belief are identical. Within these limits, 
therefore, lies the one immutable creed of the Church of all 
ages, '^ the faith once delivered to the saints.^' 

Now let the whole body of dogmatic truth as taught 
in the visible Church of Christ, whether it be true or 
whether it be false, be considered together. Whatever 
we may think of the doctrine, let us view the whole as 
one stream ; then let us trace it backward to its fountain- 
head, and see what happens. The process is the same 
as tracing a river to its source. We wish to know whence 
it derives its waters ; we therefore trace it carefully up the 
stream, and note where every branch separates, to the right 
hand or to the left. No stream that falls in along the 
course can form any part of the original waters ; we there- 
fore let it alone, and steadily pursue the central current, till 
we reach the spot where it flows out of the broad lake 
or the precipitous mountain's side. Let us do the same 
thing with the dogmatic teaching of the Church ; we shall 
then see which branch traces its original furthest back and 
forms part of the parent stream. 

We scarcely commence the process before one doctrine is 
separated &om the mass and falls behind us. The dogma 
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of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary reaches 
no farther back than oar own memories [10]. Steadily 
tracing the coarse of time backwards, the dogma of purg^ 
torial fire branches off about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and dies away as a formal doctrine about the mid- 
dle of the twelfth [11]. In the early part of the fifteenth 
century the mutilation of the sacrament of the Lord^s 
Supper, by taking away the cup from the laity, disappears 
[12]. A little further back, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, we find transubstantiation for the first time 
dogmatically taught, and in another two or three centuries 
all traces of it are lost again [13]. In the twelfth century 
five of the seven sacraments disappear, and the two " or- 
dained by Christ Himself^' alone survive [14]. In the 
ninth century the power of canonization for the first time 
falls into the stream of doctrine, although the tendency 
to saint-worship and to incipient Mariolatry reaches further 
backward [15]. In the beginning of the sixth century 
the Papal supremacy is left behind, and with it the last 
formal trace of the corrupt dogmas of the East and the 
West [16]. 

We have reached a date still distant from the Council 
of Nice, Nearly three hundred years must be traced 
back till then. Yet we have already left behind all that 
separates us from the Greek and Roman Churclies. We 
have seen at what dates their doctrines one by one arose, 
and where they fell into the central stream. We now 
stand far above them, and yet the river itself has become no 
scanty stream, no trickling brook, weak and shallow. It 
yet flows on, a river of truth, deep, broad, and strong, only 
the swifter because the banks have narrowed on either side. 
Still we trace it back, the faith of our own beloved Church 
and the faith of the Nicene Fathers flowing together, a 
stream of truth one and indistinguishable. 

And now we have reached Nicsea, and yet we have 
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not arrived at the fountain-head. Thirteen creeds or frag- 
ments of creeds still lie between us and the first parent 
spring of all, bearing the same general character, reflecting 
the same truths. Further back therefore flows the river. 
The original spring is still beyond us; although every 
voice now loudly proclaims where it is, and what. Still 
we take no man^s word, but from saint to saint carefully 
trace the current to its source. Further back than the 
time of Irenseus the line of descent for a brief period 
becomes comparatively obscure. Intimations of a formal 
definite creed may be found in Ignatius, Clemens Bomanus, 
Polycarp, and Justin Martyr, but they are fragmentary 
and uncertain. The period is like some reach of the 
earthly stream, where, amid the precipitous rocks and over- 
hanging woods, its exact course cannot be positively traced, 
A little further on and the full river breaks into view again. 
We tread with reverent hearts and holy fear, for we are 
close to the fountain-head. We are Looking into the first 
century of the Christian era, and here we find the abysmal 
depth whence the glorious river flows. It may be traced 
yet further back indeed even than this, but it is through 
secret channels, through type and symbol and ceremony 
and prophecy, with the clear light of day breaking upon it 
here and there; rather like a river flowing underground 
than like a river in the full light of day, challenging by the 
strength of its first rush and the loud music of its flowing 
depths the eyes and ears of men. We are looking into the 
first century. Let us as it were go round, and get, so 
to speak, at the back of the cavernous profound whence the 
stream of truth rushes into the daylight. lict us go back 
to the year 750 of Rome, and behold ! the open river is not. 
Somehow in that mysterious century it has its earthly 
birth. Here, explain it how you will, here, for an histori- 
cal certainty, the faith begins. This admits of no denial. 
The proofs that the articles of the Nicene Creed are deduced 
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from the Scriptures exist in the familiar text-books of 
the University. Whatever may be concluded as to the 
character of the Scriptures, it is certain that they and the 
faith sprang into being together ; and their birthday is in 
the period to which step by step I have traced the genea- 
logy back. We stand, as it were, looking at the depths 
mysterious, yawning beneath and before the eye, inscrutable 
and unfathomable, whence the waters spring into the day- 
light. Look and watch and wonder. What spring is 
capacious enough to have given them birth ? The channel 
itself we can see to be human as ourselves, though of finer 
and purer soil, as if the ever-gushing fountains of truth 
close by had clothed it with perennial beauty and verdure. 
Whence it issues the outward eye cannot see. The spring 
is there where no human hand can reach, no human foot 
can tread. It lies in the unseen, not the seen. Stand and 
watch the waters. All the dear familiar truths are there, 
known to us from our childhood, almost the very words in 
which the Church is accustomed to express them. How 
sweetly, purely, freshly, vigorously they well forth from 
the fountain infinite, for that fount is — God. 

Here then we find both the witness to the fact and the 
fact itself coincident. The Church from the very begin- 
ning to the very end has consistently declared herself to be 
in possession of a sacred gift of truth, a solemn charge from 
God. Had the faith entrusted to her been lost, we might 
have regarded the assertion as the instinct of an ignorant 
fanaticism or the extravagance of a self-exalting pride. But 
here the faith is, traceable from our own days to the days 
of the Apostles, unchanged and unchangeable. The facts 
are plain historical facts ; they lie within the reach of any 
man^s examination. In the face of them to speak of 
dogmas as the modern creation of the Church, to refer 
them to the sixteenth century, or to the Schoolmen, or to 
the ancient Fathers, is either ignorance or carelessness. 
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To put out of view the plain fact that the dogmatic faith 
and the Scriptures synchronize, and must either be accepted 
together or rejected together, is a gross injustice. 

The theory of the Scriptures and the actual facts of 
human history are consistent with each other throughout. 
It is useless to battle against the theory, unless the hand of 
the objector can also sweep away the facts. The marvel- 
lous coincidence between the two is itself a fact, pervading 
all the other facts; and it penetrates through the distant 
haze of time and the shifting lights and shadows of human 
events, as if it were a smile from the face of Christ Him- 
self, the shining of His cloudless light and truth who is 
'^ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.'^ 



LECTURE III 



THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT 



£PH. ii. II 

WHhout Christ, leing aliens from the eommonweaUh of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, and without 
Qod in the world. 

mHE existence of the dogmatic faith as an historical fact 
-L is wholly independent of any opinion that may be 
formed reg^arding its origin or character. The fact rests on 
precisely the same evidence as the ordinary facts of history. 
A series of writings, genuine and authentic beyond contro- 
versy, reach from the present time back to the first century 
of the Christian era, and attest, at each successive stage of 
the descent, alike the existence of the faith and its identity. 
Two further questions immediately arise : whence this faith 
has been derived, and what is the amount of its authority. 
The latter question is involved in the former. The range 
of inquiry is limited to the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. Evidence of the strongest character may be 
adduced for referring the origin of the faith to a date earlier 
than the Council of Nice, for the ante-Nicene Fathers reach 
back to the close of the first century. At this date they 
themselves refer the origin of their faith to the sacred 
Scriptures, which must therefore necessarily have been 
anterior to their own time. But without pressing this fact 
to the utmost, it must in any case be admitted that the 
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origin of the Christian faith must be traced to a period 
earlier than the third century after Christ. The Nicene 
Creed fixes this date. For here we find the doctrines of the 
faith not diffused through various books, or latent in refer- 
ence and allusion, but already formulated and methodized, 
expressed in a strict theological language, and classified in 
a logical synthetic order. A considerable period of time 
must have elapsed before the faith could have created its 
own language, literature, and organization. 

But is the account given by the Church of the beginning 
of her own faith credible and true? She has ever consis- 
tently affirmed that she received it by revelation from God, 
through men specially inspired for that purpose. Inasmuch 
as the revelation so given includes all things necessary for 
faith and practice, it can admit neither of enlargement nor 
diminution. It is therefore dogmatic ex hypothesiy because 
it was delivered by authority of God, not gained by 
discovery of man; and what man in no way created, man 
can in no way change. This is the account given by the 
Church. That the saints themselves devoutly believed it 
to be true is proved by the sacrifices they made for it, the 
devotedness of their lives, and the heroic constancy of their 
deaths. But perhaps they were themselves deceived. Such 
is the suggestion of modem rationalism, and several natural 
influences have been specified, to which it is believed that 
the origin of Christianity can be much more rationally 
referred, than to a supernatural revelation. My object is 
to test <these supposed causes one by one, and examine their 
adequacy to produce a result so memorable as the faith, and 
effects so wide in their reach and so ennobling in their 
character, as the results of Christian civilization. 

It is not enough in answering this question to trace the 
faith back to the Scriptural books, or to show that every 
article is either clearly contained in the Holy Scriptures, or 
gathered from it. The character of the Scriptures them- 
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selves is called into discussion. According to the modem 
idea, they are not the creators of the faith, but the product 
of it, the embodiment of the religious consciousness of a 
particular period of the world. The faith therefore and the 
books containing it are involved in the same suspicion, and 
must be considered together. The question is thus rendered 
more specific. The faith and the Scriptures must stand on 
one side, and the cause producing them, whatever it may 
be, on the other. The cause must precede the effect, and 
be distinguishable from it, however much they may act and 
react on each other. 

Foremost among the causes alleged to have been opera- 
tive, is the religious instinct. That a religious sense or 
sentiment, or emotion, whichever it may be called, exists 
in the human heart independently of the dogmatic faith 
contained in the sacred books, is undeniable. It has been 
found to exist where the books are unknown and the specific 
religious doctrines of Christianity have never been preached. 
A belief of some kind in a deity of some kind, if not abso- 
lutely universal to all known tribes of heathendom, is, at 
all events, almost universal. Sometimes it is a dim super- 
stition, vague and terrible, such as holds in chains the 
benighted heart of suffering Africa; a formless, shapeless 
dread of evil spirits, the more oppressive because it cannot 
be reduced into definite form or brought within the reach 
of the understanding. Sometimes it is a dark monotheism, 
because it is the worship of a great spirit, terrible not 
beautiful in his attributes, dreadful not glorious in his 
doings. Sometimes it is a gross polytheism, not only 
shaping the powers of nature into a host of divinities, but 
tracing the spark of deity in dead things and objects revolt- 
ing and offensive. Sometimes it is a worship of the Evil 
One, conceived in fear, and finding expression in the fires 
of the Phoenician Moloch or the dreadful sacrifices of the 
Mexican divinities. But whatever may be its special shape. 
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a leligioas belief of some kind, associated with some form 
of in W consciousness and outward worship, has ever been 
found to constitute a characteristic of the heathen worlds 
whether in the heart of huge continents or in smiling 
islands green in everlasting beautj, whether beneath the 
heat of the tropics or amid the everlasting snows and 
ice-bound solitudes of the pole. 

It was long supposed that no exception whatever existed 
to this common consciousness of the human soul. Chris- 
tian apologists have been in the habit of arguing on this 
supposition. The assertion can no longer be very confi- 
dently maintained in this extreme form. One exception is 
asserted to exists although it must be admitted that the 
evidence is as yet partial and inconclusive. The Anda- 
manese are said to have no religion [i]. Should the fact 
be established, it modifies the Christian argument to a 
certain extent, but strengthens it in the modification. If a 
religious consciousness were a universal attribute of man, 
it would justify a belief in an innate religious sense, consti- 
tutional and congenital, and by the creating will of God 
inseparable from the structure of the soul itself. Some 
religion would then be antecedent to all revelation. But if 
its existence be only general and not absolutely universal, 
the consciousness can no longer be considered to be a part 
of the soul itself, but something bestowed upon it from 
without^ that is from above. The first origin of our reli- 
gious ideas must be transferred from nature to revelation. 
The religious constitution of the soul would consist in its 
receptivity, being like a sensitive photographic plate 
aflfected by the most delicate ray of light, but in the 
absence of that ray to evoke its latent capacities blank and 
empty. In this case the all but universality of the tradi- 
tion would establish the primeval imiiy of the human race 
with a force of evidence little short of demonstration. 

At all events the religious consciousness is general, if no 
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more [2] . It is the tendency of modem thought to regard 
this sentiment as religion^ and as its only essential and 
eternal element [3]. Religion is thus sharply severed 
from theology; for theology is the science of revealed 
dogmas^ and revealed dogmas are asserted to be no part of 
religion. Religion is therefore regarded as one things and 
theology as another. Doctrines, points of specific belief, 
are considered to be human incrustations on religion, and 
not a part of it. Religion is the first antecedent cause, a 
flame burning brightly in the human soul where it is not 
diarkened by what are esteemed to be the theories of priest- 
craft or the credulities of superstition. This religious con- 
sciousness is therefore the one formative principle of which 
all religious systems are but distorted developments, the 
offspring of ignorance or of imposture. In the dark times 
of the past the imperfect acquaintance with the natural 
created an ignorant belief of the supernatural. What men 
did not understand was supposed to be miraculous. Thus 
they referred to unseen agents of another world what we 
now know to be the result of natural and ordinary causes. 
Physical science has dissipated these delusions, and by 
resolving back the superstitions of the past into the results 
of its ignorance is enabled to strip the false from the face 
of the true, and to present once more the original and 
universal religion in its purity and grace. 

Thus modem thought pleads. In order to bring the 
assertion to the test of examination, let us analyze the 
sentiment itself, and ascertain to what it amounts. For if 
it is to be considered as the germinal source of all religious 
action, it must have substance and reality. A mere feel- 
ing, vague, dim, and formless, too indefinite to be stated in 
a proposition, can scarcely be deemed sufficient by any one 
to satisfy the wants of the soul ; still less sufficient to pro- 
duce out of itself an elaborate system of belief; still less to 
exercise a moral discipline over the passions and irregular 
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impulses of man. A subjective emotion with no reality to 
answer to it can scarcely be the religion of a rational and 
immortal being. The very lights and shadows that come 
and go over the landscape and leave no trace behind on the 
earth they darken into gloom or paint with ten thousand 
hues of beauty^ have a substance and a life and a cause. A 
religious emotion devoid of dogma, but beginning and 
ending as an emotion, is more unreal even than they. It 
is absolutely unsubstantial — a thing causeless and self- 
created, not only without a form, but even without a name, 
indistinguishable as the spectral shadow of death conceived 
by the genius of Milton — 

''If shape it might he called that shape had none 
Distingnishahle in memher, joint, or limb. 
Or substance might be call'd that shadow seem'd. 
For each seem'd either." 

The very conception of such a religion is a contradiction 
to the constitution of the human soul. We are endowed 
with the capability of feeling and with an exquisite sensi- 
tiveness of emotion. But there must ever be something 
to call the feeling and the emotion into existence, some 
reality to which they more or less accurately correspond. 
Were the case otherwise, the soul would be a mere region 
of ghosts. There are indeed feelings and sensations that 
come and go over the soul, so subtle in their nature and 
so dependent on fine and secret sympathies, that we cannot 
always analyze them. So difficult is it sometimes to 
perceive their connexion with recognized thought, or their 
dependence on any known law of our mental selves, that 
they appear as if they were reflections out of the unseen 
world, shadows cast upon the souFs finer powers by realities 
lying as yet equally beyond the reach of the senses and the 
comprehension of the intellect. But this very feeling is 
the unconscious witness of the understanding that there 
are realities corresponding with them somewhere. For 
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the intellect and the heart of man are east after all upon 
the same mould. The intellect is unable to conceive ob- 
jects attested by no past experience, direct or indirect. An 
object wholly different from any thing we have ever seen 
or known by our own knowledge or by the description 
of others, could neither be conceived in thought nor ex» 
pressed in words. Peeling follows in this respect the same 
law as thought. Itself more quick and subtle, more spon- 
taneous and variable, it can no more spring out of the non- 
existing than thought can do. Somewhere or other, even 
should the sphere be too deep for analysis, must exist 
realities to which feeling corresponds. In the absence of 
all knowledge of the reality, the feeling itself would die. 
Any thing different from this would be creation, and any 
being not subject to this law would be God, not man [4]^ 

Now let it be borne in mind that if Divine realities exist 
and are known to exist, dogma must exist likewise. Dogma 
is but the statement of truth, and acquires its positive cha- 
racter from the invariability of truth. Td say that there 
is no dogma, is either to say that nothing Divine exists, 
or that nothing is known to exist. Let us try the religious 
sentiment by this test. 

Either there is a reality corresponding to the sentiment, 
or there is not. There is, for instance, a religious feeling 
in the soul reaching out to a world unseen, and gathering 
itself, more or less definitely, around the notion of a 
Supreme Being. Either the unseen world and the Supreme 
Being exist, or they do not. 

Let me first suppose that they exist. The existence 
must be known to us under modes and conditions. To 
state them is dogma; to know them is to know dogma. 
In proportion as they are known, the religious sentiment 
must shape itself into correspondence with them. It takes 
tbe form -of love towards a being believed to be beauti- 
ful ; or of fear towards a being believed to be terrible ; or 
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of trost towards a being believed to be kind and wise; 
or of cringing submission to a being believed to be cruel 
and severe. But in every such case the fsuth has become 
dogmatic^ and the sentiment has moulded itself to the 
dogma. But suppose that the unseen world and the 
Supreme Being do exists but are not known. The mind 
guesses at their existence and its modes; the sensitive soul 
gropes in the darkness and feels if haply it might find 
them. In this state the religious sentiment remains a 
sentiment only because the reality is not discovered. The 
absence of dogma is simply the absence of knowledge^ and 
the indefinite sentiment of the heart is the expression of 
the ignorance of the head. Is ignorance good^ and to be 
coveted ? Is it the nursing-mother of progress and civili- 
zation ? Is it the crown and climax of nineteen centuries 
of definite knowledge and positive revelation? But if 
religion be the sentiment without the dogma^ this is the 
inevitable conclusion. Then indeed the sneer of the infidel 
is true^ and religion altogether is but the superstition of 
the ignorant or the idle credulity of the fool. 

But let the other alternative be considered. Let it be 
said that the religious sentiment is undogmatic^ not because 
we do not know the world trnseen^ but because there is 
no such world to be known. No reality exists to which 
the religious sentiment corresponds. Does it not follow in 
this case that the sentiment is unreal likewise^ a creation 
of the imagination^ a vague sense of moral want^ reaching 
after what is not and never has been^ a sentiment as wholly 
without power as it is without vitality ? 

Yet to this religion itself is reduced when separated from 
dogma^ that is^ from theology. Let the doctrines be 
stripped away, and nothing remains but the sentiment. If 
religion be prior and superior to theology, it must of course 
be distinct from it. To see what religion is on this supper 
sition we must take theology away. The Trinity of Per- 
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sons in the unity of the Godhead; the creative work and 
claims of the Father; the eternal Deity of the Son; His 
incarnation^ life^ sufferings^ deaths resurrection^ ascension^ 
session in glory^ return to judgment and final kingdom; 
the procession of God the Holy Ghost; His work in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures^ and in the conversion and 
sanctification of the hearty — ^must all be rejected^ for these 
are the technical propositions of the Nicene Creed. With 
them must be rejected the resurrection of the body, the 
ftiture judgment, and heaven and hell, as directly asserted; 
and the fall of man, the depravity of the heart, and the 
necessity of atonement and regeneration as indirectly im- 
plied. But when all these truths are gone, all definite 
religious motives are gone likewise, because all definite 
belief is gone. The Church of Christ in the enjoyment 
of her glorious faith was like Israel in the midst of a 
goodly land of fountains and depths springing out of 
valleys and lulls. But now the Church has gone back into 
the wilderness, with no grand heights to break the dead 
monotony, no rich vegetation to gratify the eye, no pleasant 
streams of joy and holy hope to make it rich in love 
and musical with praise. 

When religion has thus been separated from all theology, 
what remains of religion itself? It has become naked 
Theism. It may be an enlightened Theism, compared to 
the belief of ancient times, for the unconscious influence of 
Christian truth has moulded men^s modes of thinking, in 
regard to Divine things, too deeply to admit of its being 
shaken off. Thus the God of modem thought is not the 
terrible Deity of ancient paganism or of savage idolatry in 
modem times, but distinctively a God of benevolence and 
love. The whole tendencies of modem feeling have thus 
far coloured our conception of the Deity, and the knowledge 
obtained of the marvellous adaptations of the material 
world have aided in transforming the frightful Theism of 
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ancient times into the beantifol and lig^ht-dothed angel 
of our own day. Bnt this mode of feeling has itself grown 
np under the sheltering wing of Christian dog^a^ and has 
never existed to the full apart from it. 

This Theism has^ moreover^ an inevitable tendency to 
give less and less prominence to the personality of God in 
proportion as positive dog^a relative to the Divine Being 
is moro and moro merged in subjective sentiment. It 
resolves itself in a great degree into Pantheism^ for pro* 
minent among the dogmas rejected as human perversions 
of the religious sentiment^ is the belief in the supernatural. 
But what is called the supernatural is nothing more than the 
interference of the Divine Personality in the course of human 
things^ modifying by His agency the operation of His own 
laws^ just as man himself modifies them by his personal 
agency in every production of his skilly and every action of 
his life. In the place of personal action is substituted natu- 
ral law^ supposed to be constant and invariable^ and there- 
fore to supersede the possibility of a Divine interference. 

The very conception will, I believe, be found on an accu- 
rate analysis to be unphilosophical and therefore untrue. 
For it rests on a confusion between a law and the power 
enacting a law. A law is itself not a power, but a product ; 
the expression of a will which stands towards it as an ante- 
cedent to a consequent. As ordinarily used by the ablest 
of the modem school, it represents a mere summary of 
effects rather than the operation of a cause ; the statistical 
statement of a fact rather than the explanation of an 
efficient energy. But on this I cannot dwell. My present 
purpose is only to remark that in denying the personal 
agency of God in human things we practically deny the 
personality itself; we relegate it to the sphere of the un- 
known and the unpractical. In proportion as we substi- 
tute natural law for personal agency we merge Theism into 
Pantheism. 
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Nor is this all. For if the Theism be definite^ that is^ if 
it be founded on a belief in positive truths relative to the 
Divine existence, nature, and character, in that proportion 
dogma still survives. Dogma is the formal statement of 
a positive belief, and to get rid of the dogma we must get 
rid of the belief. All the sharp lines defining our con- 
ceptions of God must therefore be taken away, for all these 
are dogmatic. Guesses too uncertain to be asserted, and 
speculations too vague to be defined, alone remain. The 
statement of '^ what is^^ is changed into the stammering 
and hesitating suggestion of something that '^ may be.^^ 
The Theism itself becomes subjective only, a thing of many 
shapes and forms, which chameleon-like changes its colours 
with the mental and moral peculiarities of the thinker. 

Here we find the answer to another plea lying in the 
course of my argument. The ultimate end of all religion 
is confessed to be God, and its ultimate object union of the 
soul with God. If the soul by its own inherent powers of 
thought and feeling can attain to this union, by intuitive 
instinct or meditation, as the Neo-Platonists believed, why 
argue for the retention of dogmatic truth as a means of 
this union when the union can be attained without it ? If 
there may be an immediate contact of heart and affection 
between man and God, why do we need this elaborate sys- 
tem of belief? In ancient times, when the human intellect 
was less enlightened, when the soul knew less of its own 
wondrous gifts and far-reaching capacities, when the laws 
of its own operations and of the outer world around it were 
alike unknown, the aid of dogmas may have been necessary. 
But the human mind has now outlived the need, and ally- 
ing itself by an immediate sentiment of religion with God, 
indignantly flings away the effete doctrines of the past, 
as the man rejects in the maturity of his strength the toys 
of his childhood. The result previously shown to follow on 
the separation of religion from theology has already sug« 
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gested the answer. We acknowledge that union with God 
is the ultimate object of religion ; but we deny that a sen- 
timental Theism is competent to produce it. 

Such a union must depend either on intellectual con- 
ception, or on moral sympathy, or on both. But intellec- 
tual conception cannot exist where there is no knowledge 
of the facts of the Divine nature and character. Without 
the doctrines contained in the Bible we know nothing for 
certain of God. He may be a glorious Being, reposing 
idly from everlasting to everlasting in the abysses of His 
own sublime self-consciousness, and never emerging into 
contact with human things. He may be a dreadful Fate, 
marching on His inexorable way, utterly indifferent to the 
joys or sorrows of the individual men and women making 
up the great total of humanity. He may be a mere name 
for the sum of all things, an abstract idea of human crea- 
tion. We know not. Having rejected all dogma we are 
absolutely in the dark, and neither know any thing for 
certain, nor can know any thing for certain. We have 
barred the very portals of the temple of truth against our 
own entrance, for directly we gain positive truths we get 
dogma, and are thus endlessly involved in the meshes of 
our own self-contradictions. There can be no intellectual 
conception where there is no definite notion, and there can 
be no intellectual contemplation where there is no intel- 
lectual conception. 

Nor can moral sympathy survive, where there is no 
knowledge of the qualities of the Being with whom we are 
to sympathize. If we know nothing about God, His attri- 
butes may be shocking to us, and utterly alien from every 
thing in ourselves, for aught we know to the contrary. If 
this cannot be, and we say such a Being cannot be our 
God, then we are slipping back into dogma again, although 
it be but a dogma of our own. We become creators of an 
ideal Being, and with him we sympathize. That ideal is 
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but a reflection of the intellectual and moral self. In other 
words, we sympathize with ourselves, not with God. 

I can conceive one other objection, and only one other, 
capable of being urged against the conclusion that if we 
destroy dogma we destroy religion :— K we admit reUgion 
we must admit dogma. It may be said that I am too 
sweeping in my conclusions, that the objection is not 
against all dogma but only against Christian dogma, the 
particular system of theological doctrines deduced from the 
Scriptures and dependent upon their authority. The rela- 
tion existing between the technical statement of these 
truths by the Church and the teaching of the Scriptures 
will remain for future consideration. Meanwhile, let it 
be seen whether it be possible in objecting to dogma as 
dogma, to draw a line short of the rejection of all positive 
belief, and if it be, at what point it can be drawn. Look 
round the whole range of religious belief and see what 
common truths there are concerning God and our rela- 
tions towards Him which are not included in the circle of 
revealed doctrine. I believe you will not find a solitary 
one. There are certain common features traceable in the 
religious sentiment found to exist universally among man- 
kind, with one possible exception, all the world over. But 
every one of these is contained in the Scriptural theology, 
and is dependent on it for its definiteness and authenti- 
cation. Moreover, all these features, with one exception, 
are earnestly repudiated by the free thought of our day, 
and can therefore form no part of its original and un- 
dogmatic religion. 

Thus a belief in the doctrine of human sin may be traced 
alike amid the traditions of savage idolatry and the specu- 
lations of Pagan philosophy.* But modern free thought 
indignantly rejects it, and considers the notion of an here- 
ditary stain, or of an inherent depravity of all mankind, to 
be among the most monstrous of dogmas. Thus a belief 
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in the necessity for an atonement^ sometimes expressed in a 
manner shocking to all the instincts of human affection^ 
has existed as widely as human nature itself. But this 
also modem free thought rejects^ denying atonement in 
any sense of a vicarious sacrifice^ and only admitting it^ 
if at all^ in the sense of moral reconciliation. Thus a belief 
in some kind of purgative process, to be accomplished on 
human nature before it can find access to a holy Deity, is 
co-extensive with the faintest traces of religious sentiment, 
however external and superficial the sentiment may be. 
But this too modem free thought rejects, holding that man 
needs no other intercessor than himself; no other purifica- 
tion than the honesty of his own search after truth. Thus 
a belief in a future life of rewards and punishments has 
been found to exist alike amid the jungles of the tropics 
and the sterile solitudes of the North, in the heart of terror- 
stricken Africa and among the splendid savages inhabiting 
the sunny isles of the Pacific. But this likewise modem 
free thought rejects as equally dishonourable to the goodness 
of God and offensive to the just independence of man. 

Now these four beliefs, as they exist among the heathen, 
are the traditional remains of great truths originally given 
by revelation. In what I may call their natural state they 
are dim shadows, and Christian dogma gives them perma- 
nent form and reality. Thus the doctrine of human sin is 
explained by the narrative of the creation and the fall ; the 
doctrine of the atonement is copiously illustrated and 
cleared of all its shocking human perversions by the 
doctrine of the vicarious, sufferings and death of the God 
incarnate ; the acknowledgment of man^s need of a purga- 
tion finds its complement and satisfaction in the doctrine 
relative to the person and work of God the Holy Ghost; 
the belief in future rewards and punishments is realized 
in the Scriptural doctrine of the resurrection and the 
judgment, and heaven and hell. 
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One doctrine alone remains held in common by modem 
free thought and by the Christian faith; I refer to the 
belief in the merciful and benevolent attributes of God, 
I fully admit that a man is quite free^ while he rejects the 
great mass of Christian dogma because it appears to him 
to be in itself incredible^ to accept this one dogma of the 
Divine goodness and benevolence because it appears to him 
to be in itself credible. There is nothing inconsistent in 
such a position logically considered ; but it must be modi* 
fied by other considerations. 

Thus it may justly be urged that in rejecting the doc- 
trines of salvation we deprive ourselves of the great evi- 
dence of the Divine love. The proof from creation remains^ 
but unless supplemented by the proof from redemption, 
is not strong enough for conviction. For if on one side 
there are in creation and Providence clear traces of good- 
ness, there are also traces equally clear of severity and 
chastisement. As a matter of fact, persons have become 
Atheists because they have been unable to reconcile the 
apparent disorder and miseries of life with the existence 
of a benevolent God [5] . It must, I think, be admitted 
that if the disciplinary purposes of the present state, as 
revealed in Scripture, are lost sight of, the problem is 
an embarrassing one. 

It may be farther urged, as a matter of experience, 
that those who, out of the natural sentiment of religion, 
believe in a God, do not always believe in His goodness 
and benevolence, but more frequently in His harshness and 
severity. Hence the evidence from nature for the goodness 
of God cannot be very conclusive, or it would have been 
universally admitted. 

It may be further urged that a belief in the merciful and 
benevolent attributes of God, as held apart from Christian 
dogma, is founded on a denial of His attributes of holiness 
and justice. A God made up of love, and love alone, loses 
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His claims on reverence and worship^ and becomes con* 
temptible; since an indiscriminating love^ recognizing in 
its objects no distinction of good or bad, worthiness or 
nnworthiness, is deprived of its moral character, and 
becomes mere easiness of disposition. An ideal God of 
love alone, instead of being higher and nobler than man, 
becomes lower and weaker than man, and must be wholly 
incapable of influencing or elevating a nature already 
superior to himself. 

These considerations may be urged with great force and 
conclusiveness. But I do not press them now, being 
content with the acknowledgment that a religion severed 
from theology can be nothing higher than a Theism, and 
this Theism vague, indefinite, and uncertain. I have 
separated one by one the dogmas of theology from what 
is said to be religion, and now that the process is completed, 
nothing remains but a sentiment, not a creed; a purely 
subjective emotion; a shadow without a substance, a form 
without a life, a name without a power. 

But it is said, that this, and this alone, is religion, 
the divine spark in man^s soul, that all dogmas are but 
the incrustations formed by ignorance or priestcraft around 
the divine original; that this sentiment is prior and su- 
perior to theology, since definite doctrines are the variable 
forms in which the religious consciousness has developed 
itself in diflferent stages of the world's education; that 
it is, in fact, the formative principle of all doctrine. 
Claims so high and lofby make it necessary for us still 
to keep the eyes steadily fixed on the sentiment, till we can 
measure all its proportion and test its worth by the evi- 
dence of the past. In doing this, I must adopt new names. 
To consent to this separation of the sentiment from the 
doctrine, and call the first religion, and the second theology, 
is to do an injustice to Christianity, and to religion itself. 
I can therefore no longer admit that the holy name ^' reli- 
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gion'^ belongs to the vague and dreamy sentiment alone 
surviving after the elimination of Christian doctrine. I 
can neither exalt the sentiment into a divine reality^ nor 
degrade the doctrine into a human system. I shall there- 
fore designate the one as the religious sentiment^ and 
the other as the religious dogma. 

The inevitable tendency of the sentiment, deprived of 
the doctrine, is to lose its religious character altogether. 
It is, consequently, incapable of maintaining its own life. 
I do not deny that it may survive in any one particular 
man while thought and consciousness survive. The human 
soul is endowed with a strange power of living in a world 
of its own, and peopling it with ideal inhabitants. But I 
mean that such a sentiment, in the process of its trans- 
mission from mind to mind, has an irresistible tendency to 
lose its sacred character, and from a religion to become a 
philosophy. Religion deals with the relation between man 
and God, but where no definite knowledge of God exists, 
the soul falls back upon itself. It leaves what it does not 
know of the Divine, for what it does know of the human. 
Thus it drops its theistic character and merges itself into 
the love of the true and the good and the beautiful — a 
kind of moral and intellectual sestheticism, in which the 
soul itself is at once worshipper and temple, subject and 
Deity. It is an apotheosis of human nature, d.nd the result 
is not a religion, for it has no relation to God, but a 
philosophy. 

To this sequel the religion of sentiment has already 
passed among ourselves, and the change is avowed with no 
doubting or hesitating lips. A change more momentous 
cannot be conceived. Could it become universal it would 
be a destruction of Christianity, for what would an empty 
name avail when the reality was gone? We should have 
a new dogma; but a dogma of morals not of religion, of 
earth not of heaven. The sacred name of the Saviour of 
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the world would ring no more from the pulpit^ and would 
be hushed in the language of our devotion. The ministry 
would no longer witness^ trumpet-tongued, before the world 
to the solemn realities of the soul^ and 6od^ and sin^ and 
the Saviour, and judgment, and heaven, and hell; but in 
their place would sound the dull platitudes of sentiment 
or the cold speculations of morality. Christian learning, 
losing its noblest theme, would lose its breadth and vigour, 
as they were lost in the middle ages. Here, in this Uni- 
versity, our loftiest subject would be the to arfaOov and to 
KoKov of Aristotle, or the primal ideas of Plato ; if for such 
a dull level of humanity his idealistic philosophy would not 
be too spiritual. And what amid this spreading and uni- 
versal darkness, what would become of the human soul and 
of its inalienable wants and instincts ? 

We must not forget, in tracing the effects of such a 
change, that the message of salvation is ever described in 
the Word as a remedy for an actual and specific ruin. 
We are taught that man is as far as possible gone from 
original Righteousness, ^Hhat the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit, and therefore that in every man bom 
into the world it deserveth God's wrath and damnation ;'' 
that we can be justified " by faith only,'' ^^ for the merit of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;" that Christ will come 
again ^^ to judge all men at the last day." These are not 
my words, but the words of the doctrinal articles of our 
Church. 

I do not forget that all these are Christian dogmas, and 
that upon the supposition that the religious sentiment is 
alone to be cultivated, all these dogmas would be swept 
away as things of the past. But there are instincts in the 
human soul and conscience, hopes and fears, glimpses of 
unseen things and awful anticipations of a world to come, 
that will not submit themselves to any speculative control. 
They will make themselves felt every now and then, stirring 
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the depths of our nature so strongly that even the sceptical 
education of a lifetime will not always eradicate them. 
It cannot be said that they are the products of Christian 
dogma^ and would cease to be felt when Christian dogma 
had been swept away ; for they have been coeval with man 
himself, and have existed at periods and in spots where no 
conceivable influence of Christian teaching can have called 
them into life. Beneath the most utter stagnation of the 
human intellect and conscience they have still made them- 
selves felt. It must be admitted to be the province of 
religion to meet and satisfy them, to answer these awful 
questioniugs of life and death, to allay these tremendous 
fears of the future, to appease these dreadful conflicts. 
What can the empty sentiment do in this emergency of 
our nature? To talk of the good and true and beautiful 
to a conscience shaken with the sense of sin and the alarms 
of judgment ; to parade empty feelings when the soul is 
already groping in the dark beneath the first shadows of 
the world to come ; to exalt human self to a heart sick with 
self and pining to its depths to escape from itself and to 
find God, — is as vain and empty a process as to feed a 
hungry man with the wind, and slake his devouring thirst 
with the sands of the desert. 

It is the further work of religion to give force to moral 
obligations, and bring the instincts of our lower nature 
into subjection to the reason and the conscience. What 
can the sentiment of religion do to fulfil this office ? We 
may as well bind the arms of a giant with fetters of sand 
as combat the wild and passionate impulses of human 
nature by aesthetic proprieties and abstract love of the 
beautiful. The tremendous truth of an over-seeing and 
avenging God, of a future judgment and an eternal recom- 
pense of good and evil, can scarcely abash the bold forehead 
of sin, and check its effrontery. But take them away, and 
the last authority would be stripped from morals. The very 
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heathen felt this. Cicero declared that morality would not 
survive the shock that destroyed religion. Modem thought 
catches up almost the very echo of his words ; for, sweep- 
ing away all dogmatic truth, it proclaims the advent of a 
new morality suited to the genial temper of that new 
theology which, by its own statement, is only a sentiment, 
and not a theology at all. That the old morality cannot 
survive the destruction of the old dogmatic religion is 
certain. For if religion be the love of the good and the 
true, and the good and the true be tested by human nature, 
morality must follow suit with religion, and become human 
likewise. But a morality based on human sanctions and 
drawn from human laws, must necessarily reflect the charac- 
teristics of the nature which has given it birth. If human 
nature be depraved, a morality of human nature must be 
depraved likewise. 

Thus every argument asserts the absolute weakness and 
futility of a religion of sentiment alone. But the evidence 
of existing experience does not exhaust the case. The 
experiment is only imperfectly tried among ourselves, and 
amid the elevating and restraining influences of Christian 
doctrine. The theology of reason unconsciously borrows 
the ideas and even the language of the theology of reve- 
lation, although it disavows the shelter under which it has 
nestled. We must therefore appeal to the experience of 
human history under other circumstances. For common 
causes should produce common effects all the world over, 
especially if natural law be the only force in action, and 
if it be, according to the modem theory, constant and uni- 
form. If the theistic sentiment be the only pure and true 
religion, it should prove itself competent to fulfil the func- 
tions of religion. Its invariable tendency should be to 
self-preservation and self-expansion, to alliance with liberty, 
civilization, and progress. There can be no influence in 
humanity itself to check this tendency ; at least our oppo- 
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nents can make no appeal to it. For human nature^ upon 
their theory, is a pure thing, ever tending towards perfec- 
tion, and the notion of any hereditary disposition to error 
of opinion or mistakes of practice is indignantly proscribed 
as no more than an exploded dogma of the past. 

We turn to heathen lands. Here the testimony of the 
facts is too clear and positive to admit of doubt or to need 
reiteration. If the religious sentiment be religion, and 
Church dogmas are only a human corruption of it, then 
the less dogma there is, the purer should be the religion. 
The more powerful, therefore, should be its influence, and 
the more beneficent its effects. In the lands where defi- 
nite religious doctrine least exists, human virtue, happiness, 
and peace should flourish most. The more undefined and 
vague the reUgious impression, the purer must it be, and 
the higher should be the condition of its votaries. It 
seems absurd gravely to argue such a question, for the 
identity of savagism and superstition is proverbial. Yet 
if a conmion sentiment of religion without any dogmatic 
faith to give it definite direction, be the ideal of religion, 
and religion be confessed to be good, it follows by a most 
absolute necessity that the less dogmatic religion you have, 
the more virtue and happiness you ought to have. I am not 
sure that some are not prepared openly to avow and defend 
this conclusion so far as happiness is concerned, and even 
so far as morality is concerned, monstrous as it would be, 
and contradictory to the most positive evidence of factSk 
For look where we will, the less is the religious knowledge, 
the deeper is the general degradation. The course is down- 
wards, not upwards. The tendency is not to a spontaneous 
activity, growing by its very luxuriance into definite sys- 
tems of belief, but to an ever-deepening stagnation, losing 
what once it had or believes itself to have had. The 
result is not life, but torpor, silence, death [6] . 

But it may be urged that the fault in this case is not in 

G 2 
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the inability of the sentiment, but in the degraded condition 
of the mind. On the theory that all mankind began their 
career in a state of savagism, and have slowly worked their 
way upwards into civilization, it may be maintained that 
the proper effect of the religious sentiment cannot be seen 
in the savage, but must be sought in the civilized. The 
rudeness and ignorance and ferocity of barbarous tribes 
have overlaid the religious sentiment with empty super- 
stitions, and crushed its energy beneath the savage instincts 
of the animal man. But couple, it may be said, the senti- 
ment with knowledge and learning on one side, and the 
humanizing effects of an enlightened civilization on the 
other, and then you will see the original religion in its 
beauty, neither darkened by foolish dogma nor degraded 
by moral corruption. Most happily for the truth, it has 
pleased Divine Providence to supply the means of bringing 
this assertion to the test, and I adore the prescient wisdom 
which has equally closed up the avenues of scepticism by 
the barbarism of savage tribes and the full blaze of the 
ancient Greek and Roman civilization. 

Here we look at a civilization which was, according to 
the Scriptural chronology, the growth of at least two thou- 
sand years, and according to some modern theories, of a 
period indefinitely greater. I do not pause on the character 
of this civilization, for this remains for consideration from 
another point of view. I only refer at present to its effects, 
and to the evidence afforded by the undoubted facts of the 
past to the adequacy or inadequacy of a religious sentiment 
either to maintain its own life or to elevate the condition 
of mankind. During the successive waves of empire that 
have swept over the world since the deluge, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman, each inherited 
the advancement of its predecessor. It was not that the 
tide of progress flowed and then absolutely ebbed to the 
same point again, and that each wave rose independently. 
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lived its own separate life^ and died its own separate death. 
But the remnants of the one wave were in each ease incor- 
porated into the strength of the other. The magnificent 
Babylonian empire absorbed the Assyrian greatness into its 
own glory. The Persian spread its shadowing wings in a 
wider flight, and drew its glory from a thousand tributary 
nations, but still included the more ancient civilization 
within itself. The Greek infused its own keen life and 
restless enterprise to the furthest bounds of the known 
world. The Roman inherited all the rest, and welded it 
together by its own vast organization and iron strength. 
At each stage the area of empire was extended, but included 
the same nationalities. The civilization of the world at the 
Christian era was thus the inheritor of all that had gone 
before, the climax of the world^s life, the cuhnination of 
its progress during all the preceding ages. 

Of the intellectual greatness of this civilization, it can be 
nowhere so unnecessary to speak as in this University, 
where we are taught to live over again the life of that 
great past, and incorporate into our own mental selves 
the force of its intellect, the acuteness of its reasoning, 
the riches of its learning, the subtlety of its thoughts* 
and the exquisite taste of its artistic genius. Its influence 
is ineradicably stamped upon the present. We yet look 
back with wondering astonishment at the blaze of light 
shining from Athens and Alexandria, from Tarsus and 
Pergamos, and at the height of voluptuous luxury reached 
in Corinth, and Antioch, and Rome. We have far out- 
grown their state, indeed, in some respects; but never 
has there been such a vigour of human genius as then, 
and never since, happily for the world, such a civilization. 

"Here then, at all events, the religious sentiment had 
a fair field to display its powers. Certainly, on the intel- 
lectual side of it, ancient philosophy made a sweep of 
popular superstitions clean enough to satisfy any man [7]. 
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It stood just where modem thought^ in its most advanced 
stage^ stands at our own day. Neither did Socrates and 
Plato fall short of the position occupied by Colenso and 
Mill, by Michelet and Renan, by Strauss and Baur; 
neither do these advance, in the results of their philosophy, 
one step beyond Socrates and Plato. The ideas of the two 
periods, and almost the language, are identically the same. 
The scene is very different indeed. We must unravel two 
thousand years and more of the world^s tangled history. 
The place is very different. We stand beneath the sunny 
skies of Attica, and breathe its fragrant air. Around us 
stretch the temples and arcades, the tapering columns and 
majestic structures of Athens. Shapes of beauty are on 
every side, and glancing towards the Acropolis we see the 
majestic figure of Minerva stretching her guardian shield 
in front of the Parthenon. The forms around us are 
strange to our eyes — ^majestic men, such as yet live in 
the imperishable sculptures of Phidias and Praxiteles. We 
walk through the groves of the Academy beneath the 
venerable shade of trees where Plato taught, or in the Stoa 
with Zeno, or along the flowery garden with Epicurus. 
The forms and faces and associations are those of the long- 
distant yesterday ; but the ideas and the language are the 
ideas and language of to-day. We almost appear to catch 
the accents of some well-known modem philosophers in the 
words of the men of that day, as Justin Martyr reports 
them: '^The Divinity extends its care to the great whole 
and its several classes, but not to me or to you, to men 
as individuals. Therefore, it is useless to pray to Him, for 
all things recur according to the unchangeable law of an 
endless progression [8].^^ What is this but the latest 
modem discovery of invariable law, coming out of the 
grave where it was buried two thousand years ago ? Let 
us listen again. The foundation idea of all anti-dogmatic 
thought sounds in our ears, and one of the most amiable 
of the ancients utters it: *^The Divine religion is some- 
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thing imperishable, but its forms are subject to decay/' 
So wrote the gentle and philosophic Plutarch, quoting 
the ancient Greek tragedians. A living voice echoes back 
the sentiment in Christianized words [9] . 

The civilization of that day embraced, therefore, the 
identical principles of modem Rationalism. It stood on the 
same platform, thought the same thoughts, used the same 
language. Yet what was the resxjt when the religious 
sentiment thus worked clear of any embarrassing dogmas, 
and in the midst of the most voluptuous civilization ever 
known to the world ? There followed its own loss of life 
in an universal scepticisih ; its absolute impotence in an 
incredible profligacy unfathomable by modem conceptions ; 
its touching and pathetic wretchedness in a heart, sick even 
unto death, and crying out in the anguish of its desolation 
for some better hope and clearer teaching. From its depth 
of misery it looked and longed for the divine instruction 
modem philosophy contemptuously rejects, and pathetically 
mourned the ignorance and misery modem philosophy 
ostentatiously embraces. 

The experiment of a religion without dogma has there- 
fore been tried, and has failed. To try it over again would 
be the wantonness of incredulity, if the circumstances of 
our day did not render the attempt impracticable. Re- 
sults accomplished in the past would be accomplished over 
again in the future. Philosophers who push the constancy 
of natural law into such an absolute invariability as to 
eliminate the possible action of the Deity in human afiairs, 
cannot suppose its operation to be irregular where the 
agencies are altogether human. Of all men else, they 
should be the slowest to distrust the experiences of the 
past. A religion without an authoritative creed has been 
tried, and has failed. The mass of mankind, unable to live 
without a creed of some kind, fell into a coarse and de- 
basing polytheism. Higher minds either lost the religious 
sentiment altogether in losing definite belief, or retaining 
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the sentiment, fell into hopeless despondency alike of intel- 
lect and of heart, because, ever haunted by its influence, 
they vainly groped like men in the dark after the corre- 
sponding realities. The pen of inspiration in one graphic 
verse couples the cause and the effect together in the 
pathetic description of the ancient heathen : " Without 
Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, 
and without God in the world/^ 

Upon this darkness broke the light of Christianity, 
revealing a system of truth sharply defined and invested 
with absolute authority over faith and conscience. Chris- 
tianity is essentially a religion of dogma, because it is 
essentially a religion of authority. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive a sharper contrast than exists between the 
speculative uncertainty of heathen philosophy and the calm 
assurance of Christian teaching. " He taught them as one 
having authority '^ is as true of the Gospel in its written 
form as it was of our Lord^s personal teaching. But we 
must be careful not to be led away by the love of contrast 
into a misapprehension of the facts. Heathenism culti- 
vated the religious sentiment without religious dogma, but 
Christianity does not teach religious dogma without reli- 
gious sentiment. Heathenism held morality without doc- 
trine, but Christianity does not hold doctrine without 
morality. The contrast has often been stated in this form, 
but most falsely. The faith is so far from setting up what 
men believe in opposition to what men do, that it presents 
right belief and right practice as inseparable. Religious 
affections supply the link between them. The faith, made 
powerful by the Spirit of God to quicken the will and 
enlighten the conscience, first awakens the affectiolis and 
through them directs and sanctifies the life. 

Dogmatic Christianity has thus accomplished what spe- 
culative heathenism failed to do. It came, giving definite 
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shape to what was good and true in the existing convic- 
tions of mankind^ establishing what was uncertain and 
ambiguous^ and sweeping absolutely away what was false 
and superstitious. It cleared away the clouds from ancient 
truths and allied itself with all the longing hopes of the 
human soul. It thus gave humanity a new life. It did 
not begin with a sentiment, and out of the sentiment 
proceed to develope the doctrine; but it began with the 
doctrine, and by means of it gave energy and elevation 
to the sentiment. If any where the sentiment did not 
exist, the faith called it into existence. Where it existed, 
it explained it by revealing the eternal realities to which it 
vaguely corresponded. It came therefore as the superior, 
not the inferior. The revealed dogma and not the sen- 
timent is the spring and primal source of the Divine life, 
because the Spirit of Life first gives the doctrine and 
then works by it. Christianity has triumphed hitherto 
because it is dogmatic, and supplies in that very dogma 
the yearning wants of human nature. With this it has 
already revolutionized the world and inaugurated the visi- 
ble kingdom of Christ upon earth. With this are bound 
up all the hopes of the Church for the present and her 
prospects for the future, when the inchoate work shall 
be completed, and the knowledge of the glory of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

Both sides of the contrast, the failure of a religious senti- 
ment without dogma and the triumph of religious dogma 
quickening and exalting the sentiment, are eloquent with 
the same lesson. Religion cannot survive without a creed. 
In its absence the religious sentiment itself vanishes and 
dies. It would be as reasonable to expect a shadow with- 
out a substance as a religious influence without a religious 
faith. The necessity lies deep in the very constitution of 
our nature. To reject dogma is to reject religion. 



LECTURE IV 



THE FAITH AND THE INTUITIONS 



Job xi« 7 

Canst thou hy searching find out God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty 

uwto perfection ? 

RELIGION cannot survive without a creed. The reli- 
gious sentiment, deprived of its natural foundation in 
dogma^ loses its definite shape^ evaporates and dies. Love 
cannot exist without a knowledge of the character and 
qualities of the Being to be loved. Fear can possess no 
intelligent character without definite acquaintance with the 
object of fear, and the reasons why He should be feared. 
Oratitude springs from the sense of benefits received and 
from the contemplation of the generous benevolence of the 
Benefactor. Desire must be directed to a special object 
if it is to be real and operative. Worship is the expression 
of a recognized relation of dependent inferiority between 
the worshipper and the Worshipped. Reverence and adora- 
tion can only be kindled by the consciousness of a Being 
competent to claim them by the glory of His attributes. 
In every case the afiection is called out by some corre- 
sponding truth. The hand which sweeps away the truth 
Becessarily strangles the affection. 

As the life of the afiection depends upon the existence of 
truths so also are its intensity and force exactly propor- 
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tioned to the definiteness and certainty of the truth. The 
shapeless substance will ever produce a shapeless shadow. 
The most vague and dreary superstition may be traced back 
to certain definite beliefs. The horrible dread of witchcraft, 
for instance, which haunts the fear-shaken savages of equa- 
torial Africa, springs out of the belief in the existence of 
malevolent spirits and their willingness to become the in- 
struments of the evil passions of man. In proportion as 
the object of belief is undefined, the belief itself becomes 
unreal and therefore uninfluential. For this reason it is 
that I have called the religious instinct, found to exist 
throughout the human race, a sentiment and not an affec- 
tion, because in the absence of definite knowledge it is 
itself devoid of definite shape. It would be to dishonour 
our nature to call this vague and dim instinct an affection. 
It is a sentiment at once as dark and shapeless as the 
shadows of the other world out of which it springs. 

Moreover, all experience proves that the minds of men 
are governed as much by the certainty as by the magnitude 
of the objects presented to them. All mankind are influ- 
enced by appeals from without. Minds of a higher order 
are distinguished from others of a lower only by the greater 
nobility of their objects. Some seek the gratification of 
the loftier and purer parts of their nature, and others the 
gratification of the lower. But in the calculation of gain 
or loss, hope is in every case excited less by the extent of 
the reward, and fear less by the extent of the punishment, 
than by their certainty. A heavier penalty with a chance 
of escape from it affects men less than a lesser penalty with 
a moral certainty of its infliction. The same thing is true 
of religious motives as of secular. The mind is moved by 
truths in proportion to the vividness with which they are 
presented, and the evidence by which they commend them- 
selves to the understanding. An intense dream affects the 
feelings of the sleeper, but exercises no influence whatever 
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over the waking thoughts. The noblest ideas^ if they are 
ideas alone and not realities^ will be outweighed^ to the vast 
majority of men^ by the smallest practical certainty of life. 
It is necessary, therefore, in order to keep the religious 
sentiment alive and develope it into affection, to present 
religious truth in such a definite shape as the mind can 
grasp, the memory retain, and the heart appreciate, and at 
the same time to invest it with certitude. Yet more neces- 
sary is this in order to give the sentiment force and 
strength enough to control the passions, form the character, 
and regulate the conduct. All loopholes of escape must be 
stopped, and the conscience brought face to face with 
realities so sure and great as to abash, before their own 
majesty, the arrogance of self-will and the selfishness of 
self-indulgence. -The dogmas of the Christian faith are 
invested to an extraordinary degree with both these cha- 
racteristics. They are at once broad and simple enough 
for the comprehension of the most ignorant, and yet have 
heights and depths about them surpassing the grasp of the 
profoundest intellect. They come to the conscience in- 
vested with a Divine authority. The faithfulness of Him 
who is a God of truth, the omniscience of Him to whose 
piercing eyes all things in heaven and earth are open, 
and the authority of Him who is Creator, Redeemer, Sanc- 
tifier. King, Father, and Judge in one indivisible Deity, 
are pledged for their certainty. The evidences constituting 
the credentials of the faith bear on them the visible sig- 
nature of God. The inspired records of the faith speak 
with a confident authority unknown to any human books. 
Their sanctions are drawn from the highest exercise of 
enlightened reason and conscience, and from the tre- 
mendous interests of a future world of reward and punish- 
ment. The dogmatic faith possesses every quality fitted 
to instruct the reason, satisfy the conscience, and move the 
affections. But the cause and the effect must stand or 
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fall together. The loss of the truth involves the loss of 
the sentiment evoked by it. To destroy the dogmatic faith 
is to destroy Christianity, and to destroy Christianity is to 
destroy religion. 

But it is possible that the general proposition that reli- 
gion cannot survive without a creed may be admitted, and 
yet the assertion that the existence of a religious creed is 
bound up with the maintenance of Christian dogma denied. 
The intuitions of the human mind are asserted to be com- 
petent to furnish all we need to know in regard to God, 
and thus to supply the mental food necessary for the life of 
the emotions. The soul, it is said, has powers of its own 
competent to reach into the other world and to unveil the 
Unseen. There is a voice ever speaking within the soul of 
Divine realities, a far safer guide than any sacred books of 
a distant past, or any technical formulas of faith, for it is 
an innate part of the soul, and as God made the soul, so 
the voice within it is the voice of God. To this we should 
listen as the absolute revealer of all truth, not only compe- 
tent to keep alive the religious affections, but adequate to 
enable man to worship the spiritual God in spirit and in 
truth. If this be so, we no longer need the intervention of 
creeds and articles, since the soul reaches up directly to the 
Deity, and by its own powers finds out the Almighty to 
perfection. The claim is as ancient as the Alexandrian 
Flatonists, and re-echoes the language of Flotinus and 
Porphyry [i]. 

In examining this plea, it is important to maintain the 
method already pursued in these lectures, and to bring it 
as far as possible to the test of facts. Are the intuitions 
competent to furnish mankind with religious truth, and 
supposing this answer to be in any degree in the affirma- 
tive, does the truth so supplied possess the definiteness and 
certainty necessary to make it influential over the con- 
science and the affections ? 
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It is impossible not to be struck in the first place by the 
personal and arbitrary character of the selected guide. For 
the intuitions^ supposing them to be any thing more than 
the primary grounds of aU reasoniiig, are subjective and 
personal. In their highest form^ therefore^ and supposing 
them to possess the authority claimed for them^ they can 
be a g^ide to the individual alone^ and not to others 
beyond himself. Either all men possess alike these scin- 
tillations of Deity within the soul, or they are the peculiar 
gifts of a favoured few. If all men possess them, each 
man must be guided by his own; for to him they are 
asserted to be the voice of God, and consequently to pos- 
sess an absolute authority. He cannot consent to submit 
his inward convictions to the convictions of any other man. 
Each must believe for himself, and on no principle can the 
belief of one have the slightest possible supremacy over the 
belief of another. If all men do not possess these asserted 
glimpses into the other world, the independence of indivi- 
dual belief still remains the same. Your intuitions, is the 
natural reply to any man who should claim to be a revealer 
of Divine things, tell you that there is a God, but mine tell 
me that there is no God. You believe in another world, 
and are therefore quite right to act in accordance with 
your belief; I do not believe it, and am therefore equally 
bound in conscience to follow my convictions as you are 
to follow yours. Such a reply is unanswerable on the 
principles of intuitionalism. For the man who claims to 
possess the knowledge of Divine things has no evidence 
whatever to give, and does not profess to have any, beyond 
his own subjective convictions. If men were not misled 
by the mere sound of words and the ostentatious use of 
philosophical phrases, this fact would be sufficient of itself 
to expose the futility of the claim. Let us drop the word 
intuitions, and call these individual and self-formed con- 
ceptions of Divine things, notions or fancies, and the 
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imposing^ appearance of the plea is lost at once. Such 
they really are. They are no creed, and never can furnish 
a creed. They are but the phantasies of the individual 
brain, and to the individual brain alone can they have 
authority. 

* But against this is cited the existence of a natural reli- 
gion. To the prevalence of a religious sentiment among 
almost all known portions of the human family I referred 
in my last lecture. It is not to be denied that a creed of 
some sort exists side by side with the sentiment; and in 
exact proportion as this creed is definite it is dogmatic, 
although devoid of the authority out of which alone dogma 
can properly spring. But whence this creed has been de- 
rived is a very different question. Our common use of the 
descriptive phrase, "natural religion,^' in no degree fore- 
closes the inquiry [i]. For we use the word to distin- 
guish the common belief of the heathen world from the 
definite system of Christianity revealed in the sacred 
Scriptures and constituting the foundation of the Christian 
Church. How "natural religion^' has been obtained, is 
a question wholly different from the recognition of its 
existence. 

Two answers are given to this inquiry. On one side it 
is declared to be the natural outgrowth of a Divinely- 
implanted sentiment, the product of the intuitive faculties 
of the soul. It is indisputable that Scripture meets this 
assertion with a direct negative, and teaches that it has 
been derived, not from within, but from without, the 
Divinely-given supply to the cravings of a created, and 
therefore dependent being. 

The inability of man to discover aught about God for 
himself, pervades the inspired teaching throughout, and 
furnishes the very reason for the inspiration. The acknow- 
ledgment of Eliphaz finds its echo in the teaching of 
prophets and apostles. I quote his words because the very 
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position of the speaker renders them peculiarly applicable 
to my argument. Eliphaz was an Arabian^ not a Jew. 
The Book of Job itself was, in all probability, antecedent 
in date to the times of Moses and to the gpiving of the Law. 
Yet the knowledge possessed by Job and his friends, relative 
to the nature of God, to man^s dependence, moral duties, 
and final destiny, is equally considerable and specific. 
Whence was this knowledge obtained? The question is 
the more interesting because this group of ancient saints 
does not stand alone in Scripture, but forms a portion of a 
distinct line of holy men, entirely separate from the seed of 
Abraham, and yet holding a definite faith identical, so far 
as it went, with the completed revelation of later times. 
We trace the links of this descent in Melchizedek, in 
Jethro the priest of Midian, in Balaam the prophet, as St. 
Peter calls him, and the old prophet of Bethel. Whence 
was their knowledge of God received? The answer is 
recorded by inspiration, and therefore is written for our 
learning, although it is not itself inspired. It conveys 
moreover the earliest expression of Gentile experience that 
we possess. There is something of indignant wonder in 
the interrogative form of the assertion, ^^ Canst thou by 
searching find out God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection V^ 

But the Scriptural history itself goes further, and sup- 
plies a definite explanation of the origin of all religious 
knowledge. It is important that this account should be 
clearly understood. 

God originally framed man for holy intercourse with 
Himself, to be the mortal reflection of His own moral 
likeness. He accordingly made him neither autocratic 
nor self-suflScient, but a vessel, as it were, to be filled with 
the Divine Presence. His holiness and happiness were 
those of dependence, and God was the source and comple- 
ment of them. The human soul was like an earthen cisteru. 
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and God the fountain which flowed into it. When man 
fell, the channel between the two was broken. The Divine 
justice cut ofi* on one side the outflowing of the Divine 
benevolence, and on the other the guilty will of the fallen 
creature was alienated from the Divine fountain. 

It pleased God to scheme a mode of reunion by the 
atoning work of God the Son and the sanctifying power of 
God the Holy Ghost ; the one expiating the guilt, the other 
removing the infection incurred by the Fall. It seemed good 
to God for this purpose to renew and deepen upon men^s 
souls the consciousness of their sin and of their need of 
a redemption. The truths acquired by Adam and Eve in 
Paradise by immediate intercourse with ''the Lord God'^ 
as He '' walked in the garden in the cool of the day/^ were 
not effaced from the memory of our first parents by the Fall, 
although their power was weakened over the heart. They 
communicated them to their children. And that, amid the 
degenerate tendencies of human nature, they might not be 
wholly lost, God refreshed and deepened them from time to 
time by a special order of prophets, commissioned by imme- 
diate inspiration from Himself to preach them to the world. 
Thus they spread as mankind spread, and after the Flood, 
as before, became the common heirloom of the race. When 
the dispersion of mankind took place, and men in the course 
of the primary migrations spread themselves gradually 
over the world, they carried with them this original tra- 
dition of truth. It met the wants and cravings of a soul 
deprived by the Fall of that immediate intercourse with 
God for which it was made, and still retaining a vague 
sense of moral want and a dim apprehension of an unseen 
world. God has inscribed on the soul a witness for Him- 
self as it were in invisible ink, and the influence of these 
truths prevents it from being altogether effaced. Who 
shall doubt that God^s Spirit has ever continued to strive 
with men, and that the heart of heathendom has dimly felt 
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His infiuence? Thus the feeling of another worlds the 
instinctive belief in a God^ the consciousness of sin expressed 
in sacrifices^ the need of a priesthood^ and some appr^en- 
sion of another world of reward and ponishment, have 
survived to the present day, — survived, I believe it will be 
found, universally, whenever a more accurate acquaintance 
of facts shall enable us to look more closely into the only 
apparent exceptions. 

If this account be true, the whole of the Divine plan of 
revelation lies before us, alike consistent and consecutive. 
When the event proved — ^not to the Divine prescience, for 
God knew the end from the beginning, but to man himself, 
and, may we not add, to the inhabitants of other worlds 
who watch the wondrous history — ^that fallen human nature 
was incapable of maintaining this tradition of truth, much 
less of working itself upward by its means into a higher 
knowledge of the Divine will, God laid up the truth in one 
special channel in the family of Abraham; surrounded it 
with special enactments; cradled the family into a great 
and conspicuous nation ; acted alike through the influence 
of its contact and of its isolation on the heathenism outside; 
vindicated in the history of this chosen race His preroga- 
tives alike of mercy and of power; prepared the line of 
descent from which the Saviour of mankind should take 
flesh; wrought out the mysterious drama of His life, 
sufferings, and death ; gave by the mouth of the Apostles 
and Evangelists all the dogmatic truths necessary to enable 
men to understand the nature of His work ; poured out the 
Spirit to enable them to believe and live ; laid up all these 
truths in the written Word; established by miraculous 
signs and wonders the Church, that she might maintain 
and witness to this deposit of the faith, — and then, having 
raised Christ from the dead and given Him glory, pauses, 
as it were, during the existing dispensation, till the number 
of His elect being gathered out of the world, the glorified 
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Jesus shall return to reign, welcomed by ten thousand 
times ten thousand voices ^^ King of kings and Lord of 
lords/' 

Thus the dogmatic faith, enshrined in Scripture, and 
thence gathered and formulated by the saints, is but the 
completion of a purpose framed in the mind of God from 
everlasting. It entered upon its first accomplishment in 
time in the creation of the first man. Then shone the 
earliest ray of light, and it has ever waxed brighter and 
brijghter since then, ever risen higher and higher towards 
the zenith, till, like the sun in the material firmament, 
it fills the world with light and glory. Who can survey 
so vast a scheme and not adore the infinite love that 
prompted, the infinite wisdom that schemed, the infinite 
power that accomplished it ? ^^ O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearch- 
able are His judgments, and His ways past finding out I " 

Such is the teaching of Scripture. None can deny that 
it is intelligible and consistent with the facts. The causes 
asserted to have been in action are plainly competent to the 
effect. Side by side with its broad, clear, definite explana- 
tion, let us place the claims of the intuitions, lofty and 
confident enough, it is true, but avowedly devoid of any 
historical evidence. It is very difficult to bring within the 
reach of argument a system professedly resting on asser- 
tion, not on argument. I can only place the claims of the 
intuitive faculty in contrast with the historical facts of the 
case, as I have already placed the claims of the Church in 
contrast with them, and draw the conclusion. 

On doing this, one broad, palpable fact attracts atten- 
tion. It is that all our religious knowledge whatever is 
included within the circle of the faith ^^ once delivered unto 
the saints.'^ Not one solitary religious truth is conse-^ 
quently known to have been discovered by this religious 
intuition. It is not simply that the doctrines held by the \ 

H 2 : ^ 
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Church lie within the circle of inspiration; but that none 
are found outside the circle which are recognized as truths 
by those who do not belong to the Church. Let the 
Church, with her faith in a revelation, be placed on one 
side, and Rationalism, with its assertion of man's self- 
sufficient capacity, upon the other. It is quite conceivable 
that the rationalist might accept certain religious truths, or 
religious sentiments^ which the Church, on the ground that 
they have not the sanction of revelation, disavows. In this 
case Rationalism would have a religious creed of its own 
beyond and in addition to the creed of the Church. But 
when the facts are examined this is found not to be the 
case. Rationalism has neither any distinct religious truth, 
nor any distinct religious sentiment. All that Rationalism 
holds the faith includes. Up to a certain point the two 
advance together, and then the distinctive province of 
Rationalism is marked out solely by denial, not affirmation ; 
destruction, not construction. 

It must be remembered also that the teaching of the 
Church is a logical whole, so coherent and complete that 
the rationalistic denial dislocates and disjoints the truth 
falling within the rationalistic acceptance. The common 
truths accepted by both are as incoherent without the 
special truths rejected by Rationalism, as the backbone of 
an extinct plesiosaurus would be incoherent without the 
head and legs of the animal. In every case, without 
exception, the creed of Rationalism is included within the 
creed of Christianity. Take away from the former all that 
is possessed by it in common with the faith, and you take 
away every thing. Literally nothing remains beyond the 
asserted power of intuitive discovery. And the power of 
discovery, which has never discovered any thing, is left in 
its own vanity and emptiness, vox et prater ea nihil, 

I Let us take the creed of the Pantheist. He believes 
ijiat a Divine life and enei-gy pervade the entire universe 
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of being. In every atom of matter and in every new form 
of it, in every organized existence and in every pulse of life 
pervading it, there is to be found God. The whole uni- 
verse throbs and beats with life. In saying this he only 
says what the Christian believes as heartily as the Pan- 
theist. He can employ no language of universality, exten- 
sion, eternity, constancy of action, immutability of being, 
and pervasiveness of strength, which the Christian will not 
echo. He can raise no hymn of praise to this ubiquitous 
Omnipresence, this vast, immense. Unknown of life, to 
which the Christian may not say, in yet louder and more 
rapturous tones, '^ Amen.^' 

Beyond this, indeed, the two separate, and directly they 
separate the Pantheist ceases to affirm, and begins only to 
deny. The Christian goes on to refer this universal life to 
an Infinite, All-pervading Personality, conscious, inteUi- 
gent, self-existent, eternal, perfect in moral perfection and 
attributes, and in His very nature unlimited and uncon- 
ditioned. He thus makes a chaos into a cosmos, for he 
recognizes mind every where. He not only sees mind in 
the countless units of the intelligent whole, related to other 
minds as the separate drops of a multitudinous sea are 
related to each other, but one single mind, pervading, and 
organizing, and reproducing its own likeness in all else, 
like a sun reflected in every atom, but itself distinct from 
its reflections. This the Pantheist denies, and his denial 
throws him back on a vague and dreadful abstraction, 
without consciousness, intelligence, will, or aflFection; a 
tremendous something fearful in its vague negation of 
personality — a thick and impenetrable darkness. 

II Take the case of the Theist. He advances with the 
Christian a step further, and believes with him in a Divine 
Personality, ^^in all, through all, over all.^' He agrees 
further that this God is a Being of benevolence and love, 
recognizing amid the sterner features of the world the 
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predominant characteristics of far-seeing wisdom and infi- 
nite goodness. But here he stops, professing to know no 
more of Him now in the nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era and amid all the prodigious advances of human 
civilization and knowledge, than the great Roman orator 
knew and expounded with singular eloquence nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

The Christian advances further, and asserts that this 
benevolent Deity, touched by the misery of His human 
creatures, has made Himself known to them by a revela- 
tion communicated through the instrumentality of men 
like themselves, and fixing itself so inextricably into the 
very framework of all human evidence and human belief, 
that it is impossible to tear it out without destroying the 
whole. By means of this revelation the full character of 
the personal God has become known to us as a God of 
justice as well as a God of love, clothed with the awfiil 
prerogatives of truth, as with the gentler attributes of 
goodness. This manifestation of His attributes is accom- 
plished in the provision of a remedy for the present misery 
of man and his final restoration to his primeval dignity and 
happiness, upon principles identified by immediate ana- 
logies with the ordinary moral government of the world. 
This plan of redemption is the great key-note of the Gos- 
pel. To this one pervading theme all the other truths of 
revelation are subordinate and preparatory. Tte grandeur 
of the plan is equally seen in the urgency of the human 
danger, the dignity of the Divine agents, and the magnifi- 
cence of the results. '^ God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself.^' 

All this the Theist denies. His denial involves him in 
the most perplexing contradictions. For, according . to 
him, the loving and merciful God of his belief has looked 
down on our human misery and all the anxious question- 
ings and conflicts of the human mind in its search after 
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truth, without one solitaiy touch of pity. No word oi 
sympathy has broken from His lips, no compassion touched 
His heart, no remedial purpose of love stretched His hand 
towards us. This God of love is thus found to be either 
stem and inexorable as the deity of Stoic fatalism, in that 
He feels no pity ; or else weak and dreamy as the deity of 
Epicurus, in that He is unable or unwilling to express it. 

It is confessed that if Christianity be not a revelation 
from God, there is no such revelation in a positive or 
written form. The only communication from God to man, 
asserted to exist, consists of His ordinary motions on the 
natural intellect and affections. But these are wholly 
powerless for real good, according to the Theist himself. 
The dim intuitions of the intellect have neither brought to 
light one solitary truth to guide human perplexity, nor 
have they sufficed to preserve the vast majority of mankind 
from the influence of that dogmatic faith which he believes 
to be no more than a mischievous superstition. The pain- 
ful gropings of the heart after God, ^^ feeling after Him, if 
haply they might find Him,^^ are no more than pathetic 
acknowledgments of the soul's unsatisfied wants. Yet, 
according to the Theist, this God of love has seen and 
known all this, and yet has never spoken a word of com« 
fort, either too darkly reckless of human suffering to do 
any thing to alleviate it, or too helplessly fettered by His 
own laws to be able to break through the veil of the unseen 
and convey an intelligible communication to His suffering 
creatures. A more humiliating picture of the Deity in the 
one case, or a more dreadful one in the other, cannot be 
conceived. 

Ill Take the theory of the Transcendentalist. He has 

lofty views of the natural dignity of man, of the subtlety 

^ of his genius, the strength of his will, the instincts of his 

moral nature, and his ambition after the great and true. 

In this estimate the Christian fully concurs, for no one has 
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so lofty a conception of man as he. Christianity exalts 
man almost to the loftiest standard of the created. The 
disciple of the faith not only agrees that man is gpreat and 
noble^ but goes on to explain the source of his dignity and 
to carry it to a yet higher reach. He maintains that^ in 
addition to the subtlety of his intellect, and the strength of 
his will, and the instincts of his moral nature, man has 
another claim for honour in the immortal soul tabernacling 
within him. He neither depreciates the intellect nor the 
heart of man below his opponent. He only advances further 
and glorijQes them both by his belief in a spiritual nature, 
yet larger in its capacities, loftier in its hopes, and endless 
in its life. He explains whence man derives his greatness 
by the fact that he was made in the image of God Himself, 
after the very likeness of the Deity, and that, great as man 
is now, he is no more than the wreck of the yet greater self 
he was before the Fall, and his state on earth no more than 
the childhood of the glorified maturity still remaining for 
him in heaven. 

Here again modem thought and Christian belief go 
hand in hand up to a certain point. Christian belief then 
carries the dignity of man higher yet. Modem thought 
begins to deny and reject. The moment it thus severs 
itself from revealed theology, that moment its inextricable 
difficulties begin. It labours at every step, like the Egyp- 
tians when the Lord troubled their host and broke off their 
chariot wheels that they drave them heavily. It cannot be 
denied that man with intellect, and conscience, and affection, 
and a moral nature and an immortal soul, is greater than 
man with intellect, and conscience, and affection, and a 
moral nature without a soul. The Christian therefore out- 
strips the Transcendentalist in his own course, and holds a 
yet loftier estimate of man. 

Equally certain is it that, taking man as he is, the doc- 
trine of the Fall invests him with an additional nobility. 
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For if man be not a fallen creature, then his present con- 
dition must be the highest measure of his capability and of 
his hopes. If he never was greater than he is now found 
to be in the past, there is no probability that he will ever 
become greater in the future. Modem thought therefore 
fixes him where he is, and stereotypes him for ever as he is. 
Christian thought, starting from the same point, believes 
that he was greater in the past, and will again become 
incomparably greater in the future. 

This belief reconciles, moreover, the loftier side of man, 
as the defaced lineaments of his original glory, with the 
existence of a lower side with meaner impulses and at 
discord with his nobler self, as following from the disorder 
and ruin of the Fall. To the man who rejects the Chris- 
tian doctrine, haman nature is an inextricable puzzle, nor 
can he throw a ray of light on its contradictions. Thus it 
is very common to hear Transcendentalists speak in one 
breath of the perfectibility of human nature and its self- 
sufficiency in all things, and in the next breath lament 
man^s ignorance of his own good and his liability to what 
they consider the superstitious follies of religion [3] . Yet 
if man be perfect, whence come this ignorance and weak- 
ness, this tendency to accept the false instead of rising to 
the true ? 

Moreover, the facts of human life sternly prove that 
there is something out of joint, both in man and in his con- 
dition. The records of individual life are too black with the 
shadows both of moral and physical evil to be reconciled 
with such a sunshiny philosophy. Hence the Transcenden- 
talist is driven to sink the individual in the mass. Forced 
to confess that his theory does not hold good of single men, 
he applies it only to the aggregate of mankind. In this 
respect modern thought shakes hands with ancient philo- 
sophy, and re-echoes its complaint that Christianity makes 
too much of the individual. Yet how a whole made up of 
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intelligent and conscious individuals^ each with a life of his 
own, is to realize the dream of moral perfectibility, while 
the individuals composing it are singly corrupt and 
degraded, is a problem baffling all solution. Christianity 
begins with the individual, and thus logically rises to the 
mass. Modem thought, driven out of its theories by the 
patent facts of individual life, can only hide its perplexity 
under the abstract notion of an aggregate without indi- 
viduals, a whole without parts, a perfection made up of 
imperfection. So far as it agrees with revelation, all is 
consistent ; directly it takes a path of its own, all becomes 
confusion. 

IV Take the Optimist, who makes a step in advance, 
although it be but a small one. He holds that all things 
are for the best, and that amid the sufferings and struggles 
of mankind, human nature is yet working its way upward 
and onward, and advancing towards a more perfect condi- 
tion. No true believer in revelation can doubt either the 
one or the other without being faithless to his principles. 
He not only accepts, but in this case, as in the preceding, 
enlarges and explains. All things are for the best, by 
virtue of no inherent power in evil to develope good, for 
evil must ever gravitate towards an increase of itself; but 
by virtue of an overruling Wisdom bringing good out of 
evil, and converting the evil itself into the instrument of 
good.' This is true of natural laws. The storm destructive 
of life and property fills the atmosphere with the seeds of 
larger and freer life. Pestilence is the providential 
stimulus of sanitary progress. Difficulties and conflicts are 
the school of all the heroic virtues. Fortitude, self-control, 
heroic force of will, unselfish generosity, a rational love of 
liberty, and liberality tolerant of other men's opinions, all 
grow out of this soil. They are no hot-house exotics, 
needing to be stimulated into artificial life, but vigorous 
evergreens, flourishing only in. the free air of heaven, and 
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striking their roots deep only in their native soil. The 
exercise of a Divine wisdom and power, over-ordering evil 
for good, is but the application of the same principle to the 
higher sphere of God^s moral government, but another and 
a louder strain of the same harmonious music. The past 
history of the world is one long illustration of this truth. 
The experience of the past becomes prophetic, and catching 
its language from the glowing pages of the inspired Scrip- 
tures, sings its song of triumphant hope for the future. 
Looking back to the past and forward to the future, faith 
recognizes that all is best. From the height of the re- 
vealed promise peeping on tiptoe into the future, it catches 
a glimpse of a more glorious hereafter. The Christian has 
reason for this confidence, for he rests upon positive pro- 
mises, and recognizes a Divinely-given system of truth as 
the instrument, and the Holy Spirit of God as the agent 
of its accomplishment. These the Optimist rejects, and the 
rejection cuts the wings of hope, and reduces his confidence 
into a belief without a reason, an effect without a cause, a 
faith without an evidence, a superstructure without a 
foundation. 

V Take the case of the Rationalist. He holds the autho- 
rity of the reason, and that nothing is to be believed with- 
out the assent of reason. Christianity entirely agrees with 
this, or it would be involved in the absurdity of supposing 
that the Creator gave man reason but did not intend him 
to use it. The duty of a personal inquiry into truth is pro- 
minent in Scripture. Private judgment, let us argue how 
we will about it, is inseparable from individual identity, 
and is as much exercised by the man who bows before the 
foot of Church absolutism and accepts a human priest vi-ce 
Dei, as it is by the wildest disciple of lawless sectarianism. 
The nature of the act done is the same, the direction only 
differs. In the balances of the revealed Word, a formal or 
hereditary faith, accepting without earnestness, and be- 
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Ueving without inquiry, is not faith at all. Personal con- 
viction following on personal inquiry, conducted on some 
process or another, is the essence and very life-blood of true 
piety. Thus far, therefore. Rationalism and Christianity 
agree. 

Then indeed they separate, for Christianity goes on to 
assert two further truths, and Rationalism rejects them. 
First, she asserts that human reason needs to be assisted 
by an enlightenment from above, and she rests the asser- 
tion on the doctrines of the Fall and of the corruption of 
human nature maintained by her against the Transcen- 
dentalist. If the doctrines be true and supported by the 
indubitable evidence of experience, it must be admitted 
that the need of a Divine teaching to direct and rectify the 
operations of the reason follows necessarily from them. 
Without some such explanation it is impossible to under- 
stand how it happens that one portion of mankind are ever 
breaking out into wondering admiration of truths which 
another portion declare to be incredible and absurd. 

But Christian thought maintains not only that reason 
needs to be assisted in its search after truth, but also that 
its range of capability is strictly limited. In proof of this 
she appeals to reason itself. She pleads in unison with the 
saints of God from the earliest times of the Church, that 
the subjects belonging to religion lie in their very nature 
beyond the reach of possible human discovery [4]. In 
regard to the nature of God and His purposes towards 
mankind, the human reason has no data for argument. 
The thoughts of God can in the nature of things be known 
to God alone. The wildest fanaticism has never claimed 
the power of discovering by intuition the thoughts of man, 
and its incapacity to discover the thoughts of God must be 
as much greater as, on the theory of Theism, Deity tran- 
scends humanity. God can only be known by revelation. 
In the absence of it we may guess at what we can never 
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positively assert. In the presence of revelation we must 
worship and believe. 

Hence we plead that the first question submitted to the 
reason is a question of evidence, whether we have received 
a revelation or have not. I most fully admit that internal 
evidence must be as consistently included as external ; but 
this evidence must be tested by its congruity with the 
theory of revelation itself, and not with antecedent notions 
of our own relative to the principles and conduct suitable or 
unsuitable to God. Rationalism rejects these limitations, 
and asserts the autocratic self-sufficiency of the reason. 
In so doing she stultifies herself. For in regard to many 
subjects of inquiry reason is palpably insufficient. If it 
were not so we should not be in the nineteenth century 
absolutely devoid of any scientific theory of life [5] . In 
fact, we should not have progressive science at all, for pro- 
gressive science is imperfect science, and imperfect science 
is partial ignorance. If we are compelled to confess that 
we are ignorant of many of the Creator^s works, is it likely 
that we should be competent to understand and measure 
the Creator? 

VI Advancing into the region of dogma, let us take 
the case of the Unitarian. He takes his stand upon the 
himianity of Christ, and alleges the clear declarations of 
Scripture in support of his view. The Trinitarian does not 
call one of these texts into doubt, nor depreciate the cer- 
tainty or precision of the truth they teach. The Church 
yields to no man upon earth in her devout recognition of 
the true humanity of Christ and her resolute maintenance 
of it. She echoes back with her deep Amen every senti- 
ment of admiration and praise. Before the picture of the 
Perfect Man, complete in every human lineament of sym- 
pathy and affection, and made more tender by the shadow 
of earthly weaknesses and wants, she sits in rapt medi- 
tation, counting every tear He shed, catching every smile 
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of affection, gympathizing with eveiy grief, and seeking to 
realize^ with fond affection^ the very face and form of the 
'' Man of Sorrows/^ She blends up the recollection of His 
aa^st figare with her own earthly conflict, still sees Him 
walking upon the storm and smiling in the sunshine, and 
by the association of her own daily conflicts and experiences 
with those of her suffering Lord, sanctifies the very earth 
we tread and the very air we breathe. 

So far the Unitarian and the Trinitarian are one. But 
here they separate. To our eyes the despised of Nazareth 
wears upon His shoulders a more august robe, and carries 
upon His brow a yet loftier crown. Side by side with 
every text expressive of humanity the Church places 
another text expressive of His Deity. Through the veil of 
the flesh she watches the outflashing lustre of the Godhead 
breaking forth in sign and miracle, in more than human 
holiness, in an all-searching omniscience and a power to 
suffer and to merit, transcending the loftiest reach of 
the creature. She clings to Him as true man born of a 
human mother. She worships Him as true God, ^^ Light 
of Light, very God of very God.'^ She trusts to Him 
as God and man in one person, the perfect mysterious 
and indivisible Christ. 

The Unitarian denies all this. His denial makes the life 
of Christ inexplicable. All attempts to explain it on the 
principles of a humanitarian philosophy are as unreason- 
able as it would be to explain the life of man with reference 
to his body alone, and leave out of view the indwelling 
Spirit that fills it with motion, intelligence, and will. 

VII Take the case of the Universalist. There is a 
common truth even here, and that one of the distinctive 
truths of revelation. God loves all; ^'so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son.'' The reach of 
the gift is equal to the breadth of the love. The work 
of Jesus Christ ^^ the righteous " was to make propitiation 
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^^ for the sins of the whole world/' The heart of ancient 
heathenism never grasped this idea of the equality of all 
men before God, or of the community of the hope of 
salvation. Yet potentially the merits of Christ are wide 
as the world ; and if they are not equally wide efficaciously, 
the limitation does not arise from any narrowness of object 
with God, but from the perverse absence of a suitable con- 
dition in ourselves. As regards the width of the Divine 
purpose we are agreed. 

But the orthodox Christian adds the truths of a future 
judgment and of differences of reward or punishment. The 
entrance into life eternal lies across the narrow way, and 
Christ is Himself both the road and the gateway. In His 
grand parables He has told us over and over again that 
there will be some in the great day on the left hand of 
the judge as well as some on the right. There must be 
a moral fitness between the heavenly mansions and their 
inhabitants. It is no fault of God that it is absent. 
For the promise of access to God through the blood of 
Christ and the sanctifying work of God the Holy Ghost 
is free to all. '^Come unto Me, all ye that travail.'^ 
The everlasting separation of condition hereafter will only 
correspond to the separation of moral character here, and 
the judgment-day will be the public proclamation of it. 
The Universalist denies this, and is perplexed accordingly 
to explain whence the moral fitness for heaven is to be 
derived, and how the mere act of dying is supposed to 
change sin into holiness, the wicked into the good, and the 
criminal into the saint. 

VIII Lastly, take the case of another school of thought 
which advances beyond all these. Its disciples admit, in 
terms at all events, the dogmas of human sin and of vica- 
rious atonement. But as they lower the standard of the 
latter, so they void the former of its distinctive meaning. 
To them atonement means reconciliation, and the atoning 
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work itself the message of reconciliation. The Cross of 
Christ is used as a synonym for the sublimest self-sacrifice^ 
the loftiest and purest act of heroical constancy and 
amazing love ever accomplished upon this world of selfish- 
ness and strife [6] . He who believes with our Church 
that the death of Christ was ^^ a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world '^ agrees with all this to the very utmost. We do 
not detract one iota from that grand and marvellous exam- 
ple of love given upon the Cross, because we recognize in 
it a yet loftier character, a yet deeper mystery. We do but 
advance further, draw as it were nearer to the innermost 
agony of the Son of God. Holding the sublime example, 
the self-sacrificing love, the heroic strength of endurance, 
we invest them with a more amazing wonder when we add 
to them the belief of a vicarious and substitutionary sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world. 

Thus we add another element to the anguish of the 
dying Redeemer in the actual endurance of sin^s penalty, 
the actual dying of its death. We thus give to our Lord^s 
work a distinctive character, to Himself a distinctive glory, 
solely and indivisibly His own. None but He has ever 
trodden that wine-press of the wrath of God. He alone 
^^who knew no sin^^ was yet ^^made sin for us,^' and suf- 
fered its extremest agony, "that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.^^ Was our Lord^s death but 
a sequel to His ministry and* the pledge of His commission, 
then many others have died for us as He died for us ; many 
an Apostle and holy saint laying down his life for the 
service and sacrifice of our faith. But if the dying God 
bore upon His mighty shoulders the weight of a world's 
sins, then in this He stands alone, one, single, and un- 
approachable. We hold all that our opponents hold, or 
rather, they hold our truth up to a certain point of it, and 
when they stop they void the mystery of the Cross of its 
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meaning and its blessedness. They leave the sinner outside 
the gate, as it were, mourning under a burden of sin the 
more intolerable from its contrast with the unapproachable 
holiness of Christ ; while we lead him on into the Holy of 
Holies through the rent veil of the body and blood of Jesus, 
along the new and living way that He hath consecrated for 
us, because ^^ the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all/^ 

Thus, in every case without exception, the creed of the 
Rationalist is also the creed of the Christian. The Chris- 
tian, in relation to the Rationalist, occupies a position of 
progress, affirming truths coherent with the common belief 
of both; but in every case the Rationalist, in relation to 
the Christian, occupies a position of retrogression, rejecting 
truths complementary of his own belief. It is indeed 
possible to represent the state of the case in another way, 
and to describe the Rationalist as affirming what the Chris- 
tian denies. For instance, the Transcendentalist affirms 
the perfection of human nature, the Rationalist the suffi- 
ciency of reason, the Universalist the final salvation of all 
men, the Unitarian the sole humanity of Christ, and in 
each case the Christian faith rejects the assertion. But 
this position is only gained by a trick of words. In every 
instance the affirmation of the Rationalist consists of a 
denial of some Christian doctrine, stated on the reverse side 
and turned into an. affirmation. It remains therefore that 
in every case where Rationalism and Christianity differ, 
the latter affirms and the former denies. The Rationalist 
has consequently no special truths of his own, not one 
solitary point either of belief or sentiment belonging exclu- 
sively to himself. What is the conclusion but that what 
he has is not his own discovering, but is really a borrowed 
ray from the sun of revelation, a reflection, it may be 
unconsciously received, of the heavenly light. 

Hence it appears that human knowle^e, independently 

I 
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of revelation, possesses no religious truth even to the 
smallest degree. The utmost that can possibly be claimed 
is, that it has arrived at what it believes by an independent 
process of its own, and has not simply borrowed it from 
revelation. Indisputably ancient heathenism was in pos- 
session of some of these beliefs, but was not in possession 
of the Christian books in their complete form. But it 
must be remembered that the world was in possession of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and that all the dogmas of the 
faith are contained more or less distinctly in them. In 
an imperfect form they were largely possessed by heathen 
thinkers, and were read with interest and earnestness. 
The mere fact of the Septuagint version being found in 
the Library of Alexandria proves this beyond dispute. It 
was ever alleged by the early Fathers that the heathen 
philosophers, from Zoroaster downwards, have been deeply 
indebted to inspired sources for their glimpses of truth. 
Modern thought has laboured in every way to throw doubt 
upon this assertion, but I believe that a careftd examination 
leads in this, as in many other instances, to confirm the 
statements of the past in opposition to the sceptical doubts 
of the present [7] . 

At all events, it admits of no controversy that the 
Jewish theology exercised an immense indirect influence on 
human thought in general. The opulent and flourishing 
communities maintained by the Jews at the centres of the 
world's civilization, in the times subsequent to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and the prodigious number of influential 
proselytes to Jewish belief known to have existed in im- 
perial Rome herself, are conclusive proofs of it [8] . The 
direct and indirect influences of Jewish theology on the 
world are insufficient indeed to explain all the facts without 
the supposition of an original tradition of truth given to all 
men before the dispersion of mankind, such as Scripture 
positively asserts to have existed. But the facts are suffi- 
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eient to show that^ even in the palmiest times of the 
world^s intellect and learning, the glimpses of truth 
acquired by ancient philosophy were not the achievements 
of unassisted human reason, but of human reason con- 
stantly stimulated by a revelation from without. Great 
truths, if once caught, are seldom wholly lost. Whether 
the human mind be capable of maintaining them alive and 
uncorrupted is another question. I believe it to be inca- 
pable of doing so. The condition of the antediluvian 
world, and the growing idolatries of mankind after the 
Deluge, alike justify the conclusion. But should the ques- 
tion be answered in the affirmative, the power to maintain 
is a very different thing from the power to discover. 

Prom the time of Christianity down to the present 
moment, not one solitary shred of religious truth has been 
added to the dogmatic faith. Yet during this period 
human reason has laboured at the problem with every con- 
ceivable advantage. It took the question up at the point 
already reached by the wonderful philosophy of the pre- 
Christian era. All the 8*^ores of ancient thought and learn- 
ing were there to assist it. It has pursued the inquiry 
amid a blaze of light reflected from the whole body of 
dogmatic truth contained in the Christian Scriptures. 
Should the Divine authority of these books be rejected, yet 
so large a mass of dogma must contain some germs of 
truth, some sparks of heavenly light, some suggestions to 
assist the mind in its own inquiries. Moreover, these 
twenty centuries have culminated in an increase of human 
knowledge beyond all other periods of the world. The 
discoveries in physical science, the triumphs of an auda- 
cious genius and a fearless adventure, the achievements of 
skill and industry, have been so wonderful as almost to 
excuse the intoxication of success, and to remove all sur- 
prise that science should occasionally forget herself. We 
may well be proud and thankful to live in such an age. 

I % 
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Yet amid it all^ at a time when almost every day bringfs a 
discovery in the sphere of the Seen, not one solitary shred 
of a discovery has been made in the sphere of the Unseen. 
The fact cannot be too earnestly reiterated that not one 
single truth, esteemed to be a truth in the estimate of 
Bationalism itself, has been added to human belief or to 
the dogmatic Christianity of two thousand years ago. We 
may go further. Not only has human intuition failed to 
add a point of doctrine to the old creed, but it has not 
discovered an additional argument in support of what we 
believe. Modern labour has accumulated additional stores 
of information; it has enlarged indefinitely the particular 
details of old facts ; it has gathered out of the distant past 
corroborative proofs of the marvellous accuracy of the in- 
spired Scriptures, equally surprising in number, varied in 
kind, and specific in character ; it has enabled us to bring to 
the study of the sacred text a much closer and more exact 
criticism, but to our knowledge of the things unseen it has 
added, literally and as a simple matter of fact, nothing. 

What conclusion must we draw from this failure but 
that the mind of man is constitutionally incapable of dis- 
covering religious truth ? If it has proved itself to be thus 
incompetent during the singular advantages of the last two 
thousand years, is it credible that during the two thousand 
years preceding it can have discovered truth without them? 
Or, leaving the comparative sunshine of philosophic times, 
and passing into the thick darkness of heathen barbarism, 
is it credible that the savage can have done what all the 
light and intellect of civilization have signally failed to 
accomplish ? Bather let us conclude that the other world 
lies beyond the reach even of the souFs vision. No himian 
faculty has ever crossed the ^^ great gulf fixed^^ between the 
Seen and the Unseen, or pierced by one solitary glance the 
impenetrable barriers of the unknown. 

Here, therefore, we gain another step. Any knowledge 
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acquired by the intuitions is solely personal and arbitrary 
at best, and never can carry even a shadow of authority 
beyond the sphere of the individual. But now it appears 
that even within this sphere it is incapable of teaching 
religious truth. Men mistake for flashes of an indwelling 
Deity the reflected rays of an external revelation. In our 
Christian civilization, saturated with the dogmatic teach- 
ing of centuries, grand truths impregnate the very air we 
breathe. Men imbibe them consciously or unconsciously 
into their mental and moral selves. As the mind dwells 
upon them in meditation, they flash up every now and 
then into vivid reality in that secret sympathy of soul 
which, by the very intensity of its own outgoing, makes old 
truths new. No man can be wholly devoid of this expe- 
rience. In some moment of peculiar receptivity the latent 
truth pours its bright beams through the crevices of our 
ignorance or indifierence. The philosopher calls them 
intuitions, and claims to have pierced into the Unseen. A 
devout mind recognizes in them the influences of the Holy 
Spirit of God, leaving Himself not entirely without witness 
in any man, but mercifully breaking every now and then 
the stagnation of a fallen nature with a breath from the 
other world, and an ever-pleading voice that speaketh 
better things than the blood of Abel. 

Truths acquired by the intuitions there are none. If 
they exist, let them be proclaimed. We invoke this sup- 
posed faculty of the soul, but, as it was with the dumb 
Baal of ancient times, there is neither voice nor any that 
answereth. There is no other source of a religious creed 
than revelation. If religion cannot survive without a 
creed, and the dogmatic faith be rejected, then religion 
must die. It is not indeed easy even for unbelief wholly 
to shut out the sunshine. It still steals in through some 
unclosed crevice of the conscience. For the other world 
alone is reserved an absolute and eternal midnight. 
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It is useless to prove at any length the inadequacy of the 
human intellect to give certainty to belief, if the facts have 
already compelled the conclusion that it can furnish nothing 
to be believed. This conclusion, however, rests only on a 
very high probability; it cannot claim absolute certainty 
with those by whom the authority of the Scriptural state- 
ment is denied. If, however, we relax the stringency of 
the proposition, and from asserting the total incapacity of 
the intuitions assert only the utter absence of any element 
of moral certitude from them, the probability is indefinitely 
increased, and becomes a moral certainty. What admits 
of being denied altogether with great probability must be 
weak and uncertain to demonstration. I have already said 
that the claim asserted for an intuitive knowledge of reli- 
gious truth does not profess to rest on any evidence beyond 
that of the mental consciousness ; and since this conscious- 
ness is individual, the evidence is the individual assertion 
and no more. So palpable is this total defect of proof, that 
the most enthusiastic advocates of the intuitional faculty 
are compelled to admit it [9]. An attempt is made to 
strengthen the position by the idea of a general or com- 
mon intuition, so that the errors of any particular person 
might be corrected by the collective consciousness of other 
men. But the broad fact that the intuitions of different 
men do not lead them to the same conclusions, and that 
consequently no common verdict exists, is fatal to the 
attempt. The amount of authority due to the intuition is 
just the amount of authority due to the individual, and no 
more. The probability that the intuition is true or false 
is exactly the probability whether this particular man is 
right or wrong. Let it be noticed as worthy of attention 
that the claim is one of authority alone, and not of argu- 
ment. The fallibility of the most perfect human judgment 
in the commonest affairs of daily life illustrates the insta- 
bility of the foundation. Faith in such beliefs is a house 
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built upon the sand. When the tempest comes^ and the 
struggles of couscience and the alarms of death and the 
terrors of judgment test the stability of the belief, the 
foundation of sand must yield, and great will be the fall 
thereof. 

But with whatever composure we may calculate chances 
and probabilities in ordinary matters, it is a dreadful thing 
to rest the soul and the prospects of an eternity upon them. 
Here the soul craves for certitude. It is of the very 
essence of our created dependence to require a ground of 
certain trust somewhere. We cannot bear to live in an 
everlasting doubt. Spite of our theoretical convictions, we 
must hold something as firm and fixed, even though, like 
a man in a dream, we do but clutch ourselves. The abso- 
lute sceptic who disbelieves every thiug, and reduces even all 
sensible objects into phenomena, is seldom candid enough 
to disbelieve his own disbelief. He becomes a faith to him- 
self, and scepticism is his dogma. The notorious fact of 
the gross credulities of many disbelievers in revelation, is an 
evidence in the same direction. Man must have an object 
of trust somewhere, and the necessity is but the witness of 
his created dependence. There can be no self-sufficiency 
but in God. 

Our daily experience of life educates this craving of 
the soul for some point of rest. Look where we will, 
change and fluctuation are every where. Life is like a 
restless sea, in motion through every solitary drop of its 
multitudinous waters. In ourselves, in body, soul, and 
spirit; in those social circles which make up our larger 
selves, and in which we multiply our own joys and sorrows ; 
in the circumstances of life and its chequered scenes of 
good and evil ; in the physical world around us, the earth 
beneath our feet, the air we breathe, the firmament above 
with its crowd of glorious orbs all in motion ; in the whole 
course of this stupendous cosmos, — movement and change 
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are every where. Could we find no fixed point on which 
to rest, the heart would grow sick and giddy with the uni- 
versal unquietness. The infidel literally has no such fixed 
point, unless he finds it in the blind fatalism of the great 
whole. The Theist finds it in God. He is the centre 
round whom all else revolves. He is the universal sun, 
and all creation moves upon that axis. He, self-existent 
and absolute, in the everlasting ^^now^' of His being 
capable of no change ; in the perfection of His wisdom and 
knowledge sufiering from no incompleteness ; in the glory 
of His moral attributes susceptible of no caprice, and in the 
almightiness of His power subject to no limitation, — He 
abides for ever amid a world of change, absolute and 
immutable. 

But it is not sufficient for our moral necessities simply 
to know that thus it must be ; the intellectual conception of 
fixity is not enough. Neither variableness nor shadow 
of turning affect Him. It is we who are tossed by the 
ceaseless ebb and flow, and we who need to find repose. 
We need to link our weakness to His strength, our igno- 
rance to His omniscience, our wants to His fulness, our 
misery to His magnificence. Such was David's experience, 
and such David's triumph. '^The Lord is my shepherd, 
therefore can I lack nothing.'' 

Brethren, there is but one means of union with God. 
No intellectual abstraction, no rhapsody of the imagination 
can supply it. The inspired Word of God making known 
Himself and His will is the instrumental means, unveiling 
as it were to our adoring eyes the very face of the 
Deity. Meritoriously it can only be wrought by the union 
of the soul with the incarnate Son of God through faith, 
and the accomplishment of the union expressed in His own 
grand words, ^^ I in them, and Thou in Me, that they may 
be made perfect in one." Efficiently it is the special work 
of God the Holy Ghost, enlightening the intellect, quicken- 
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ing the conscience^ sanctifying the heart. Here^ and here 
alone^ can we find rest in life^ and hope in deaths and 
beyond the resurrection, heaven. Bereft of this union 
the soul disconsolately turns from its own necessities and 
struggles, and casting its eyes on the deep mysteries of 
the other world, impenetrable in their thick darkness to 
the feeble glance of human eyes, cries out in the language 
of despair : " Who can by searching find out Grod ? Who 
can find out the Almighty unto perfection V^ 



LECTURE V 



DOGMA AND SPECULATION 



1 Tim. vi. 20, 21. 

Keep thai which is committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so-called: which somepro- 
fessing have erred concerning the faith, 

DOGMA is the expression of authority. The foundation 
of all dogmatic truth is laid in the sacred Scriptures. 
The language of our Church relative to these authoritative 
records of the Mth is very explicit, and has been previously 
quoted. She declares them to be ^^ God^s most true Word/' 
" God's Word written.^' To offer any proof of this assertion 
has not fallen within the object of these Lectures. I adopt 
the teaching of the Church as my starting-point in vindi- 
cating the necessity of dogma. The Word of God contains 
the faith, and the faith so contained is dogmatic alike 
by virtue of the infallibility of revealed truth, and alike 
by virtue of the authority of the Revealer. Propositions 
may be stated in a dogmatic form without any claim to 
a Divine authority. But they cannot have a Divine autho- 
rity without assuming a dogmatic form. It has pleased 
God to deliver the faith once for all to the saints, and the 
formulating of this faith into definite articles has neces- 
sarily been accomplished by their hands. To these Church 
formulas authority is due so far, and so far only, as they 
truly embody the mind of God revealed in His Word. 
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A common mental tendency of our day draws a line of 
distinction, broad and deep, between the inspired Word and 
the Church formulas. The first it acknowledges to be 
Divine, qualifying the admission, more or less, according to 
the religious stand-point of the thinker; but the second it 
positively asserts to be human. It fixes attention rather 
on the form of the creeds than on their substance ; and in 
the occasional circumstances of their composition loses sight 
of the foundation of their authority. To confuse the two 
questions together, is to sow thick the pregnant seeds of 
fallacy. That the technical framework of the creeds of the 
Church is human is denied by no one. We can say more 
or less exactly at what date and under what circum- 
stances they were composed; who were their principal 
authors; out of what emergencies of controversy they 
grew ; and against what special forms of heresy they were 
directed. 

They bear in their structure the clear traces of their 
birth-time. No one can assert more strongly the human 
origin of the technical forms, and the consequent possibility 
of error in formulating them, than the framers of the creeds 
themselves. But though the vessel be earthen, the excel- 
lency of the gift may nevertheless be of God. 

Men who fix their attention upon the human side of 
them alone, naturally ascribe to them only a human cha- 
racter. They regard them as one among many forms of 
speculation, standing on precisely the same footing as the 
thousand varied systems schemed by the brain of the 
philosopher. They therefore, submit them to the same 
tests, and judge of the dogmas of the Church as they judge 
of the dreams of the Neo-Platonists, the systems of the 
idealists, the credulities of the spiritualists, or the negations 
of the Positivists. If they were correct in their premisses, 
they would be indisputably correct in their conclusions, and 
would be amply justified in claiming the right to remodel 
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Church dogmas into accordance with the latest ideas of the 
nineteenth century. 

The question demands a separate investigation. Are the 
premisses true ? Is the faith of the Church a speculative 
philosophy based on the same principles^ working by the 
same instruments, and therefore claiming no more than the 
same authority as other philosophic schemes? Must it 
descend from the pulpit into the schools^ and exchai^ 
the sacred garments of the priesthood for the robe of the 
philosopher ? Or may we continue to sit at the feet of a 
Divine revelation and listen to its grand teachings^ assured 
that beneath the earthly accents sounds the very voice of 
God? 

This inquiry will only carry the argument of the pre- 
ceding lectures a step further^ and follow it into another 
sphere of thought. Human belief has ever developed itself 
upon two lines^ the one the superstition of the many^ the 
other the philosophy of the few. In Christianity the 
separation has no place. The authoritative faith of revela- 
tion presents the same grand features to tlie free and open 
knowledge of all the world. Whatever diflTerences exist in the 
practical religion of men do not arise from any diversities 
in the faith, but from the differences of capability, moral 
and intellectual, in those who receive it. Its great princi- 
ples are brought into immediate contact with the realities 
of actual life, and find in the working world their truest 
and highest illustrations. Within the compass of the 
same faith is milk for babes and strong meat for men — 
plain truths, simple enough for the loving comprehension 
of a child, and mysteries high and deep enough to over- 
task the powers of an archangel. But the two cannot be 
sharply separated from each other. The man in his strong 
grasp of the broad truths of saving love, exercises the 
humility of the child; and the child in the majesty of the 
revelation, rises into the maturity of the man. 
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This very comprehensiveness bears the stamp and sig- 
nature of Divinity. In all other reli^ons the narrow 
exelusiveness of human jealousy has maintained the sepa- 
ration between the creed of the few and the superstition 
of the many as a formal and avowed principle. The philo- 
sophic creed of the few has been as inadequate to satisfy 
the moral cravings of the many as the credulities of the 
many have been impotent to meet the intellectual wants of 
the few. The two spheres have existed apart from each 
other. The popular belief^ in the absence of a rational 
foundation^ has sunk into a superstition^ and the philo- 
sophy of the many^ in the absence of the moral element^ 
has become a speculation. 

I have already followed the claims of the religious 
sentiment in the one direction^ and must now follow the 
philosophy in another. The change of association and 
aspect into which we pass is singular and striking. 
Hitherto the moral sentiment has been the predominant 
idea. An actual want on the part of the human soul of 
some contact with the unseen world, some grasp upon the 
arm of Deity, and some glimpse of His face, of some 
comfort to cheer man in life, and some hope to brighten 
the shadows of his death, have met us every where. Now 
we put all these on one side, and pass into the sphere of 
the intellect alone. The change of association is as great 
as if we passed from the tangled wilds of an American 
forest into the silence and sterility of a polar solitude. In 
the one there was life on every side, although wild and 
uncultivated, and in its very extravagance pregnant with 
deadly malaria. In the other there is not a trace of life. 
Every crystal form is clear and sharp; a thousand hues 
and colours play upon the surface of earth and sky : but 
they are cold and superficial compared to the colours of the 
burning South, and there is not a sound of human life to 
disturb the terrible monotony of the everlasting silence. 
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It is, however, conceivable that in this cold region of 
intellectual speculation eternal truth may be found. The 
disturbing influences of moral feeling and passion are 
eliminated, and in their absence the accurate and exactly 
poised intellect may perhaps have discovered the great 
mysteries of life and death. Let us therefore see whether 
the speculation of the head has proved itself more powerful 
to find out God than the instinctive sentiment of the 
heart. 

In comparing the faith with speculative philosophy we 
are assisted by the fact that both are systems. The doc- 
trines of Christianity constitute a system by virtue of the 
organic unity pervading them. It is not only that they 
have been systematized by theologians; but it is that an 
internal sequence and coherence pervades the doctrines 
themselves. They constitute a complete history of huma- 
nity and of the world. The act of creation and the relation 
existing between the Creator and the created form the first 
links of the chain. The primeval harmony of the two in 
the paradisaical state ; the interruption of it by the sin and 
fall of man; the purpose of God to restore the broken 
harmony by the salvation of His fallen creatures; the 
work of the Incarnate Son, schemed, undertaken, and com- 
pleted with this object ; the operations of the Holy Ghost ; 
the salvation of the individual soul, and the final glorifi- 
cation of the people of God at the restitution of all things, 
— are doctrines which beyond all possible dispute are 
closely connected with each other. So close is their con- 
nexion that the omission of any one dislocates the order of 
the rest, as manifestly as broken links in a chain destroy 
the continuity of the whole. Any misconception in one 
doctrine vitiates the conception of the whole, as certainly 
as a broken circuit interrupts the course of the electric 
current. For instance, a denial of the full creative work 
of God, or a low estimate of the extent of the depravity 
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of man^ extends its effect throughout the entire circle of 
doctrine. The faith is not an accidental aggregate of 
isolated units^ but a coherence of connected members in an 
organized body. 

This structural unity of the faith arises naturally from 
the personal unity of its Author. One mind has schemed 
it all^ and therefore one thought pervades it all. The 
authorship and the authority are equivalent. The faith is 
equally systematic in the structure of the inspired docu- 
ments [i], in the relation of its doctrines to each other, and 
in the grounds of its obligations upon reason and conscience. 

But speculative philosophy is a system likewise. I do 
not mean in its results, for these include not one system, 
but many systems, various and antagonistic as an army 
where every man^s hand is against his fellow; but I mean 
that it is a system in its claims and principles. A com- 
mon object, a common method, a common instrumentality 
pervade all systems of speculation, however much they may 
vary in their arbitrary starting-points and in their idti- 
mate conclusions. It is right that the hand of an ad- 
miring disciple should draw the portrait and thus remove 
all suspicion as to the likeness, lest it should be said either 
that ignorance has misconceived, or prejudice perverted it. 
'^ Speculative thinking/^ says a distinguished professor, "is 
to be regarded as distinct from that which is barely 
reflective and discursive. They are distinguished in this 
respect, that the latter is a posteriori, the former a priori ; 
the one observing and critical, the other constructive. Re- 
flective thinking must have its object given, whether that 
object be barely perceived, or whether it be the duly 
formed notion of a thing. Speculative thinking originates 
its own thoughts. It evolves them out of itself by an 
inward logical necessity, and constructs an entire system of 
such a nature that each single thought implicitly supposes 
the whole \%\ " 
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Hence we are enabled to compare the dogmatic faith and 
speculatiTe thought^ as systems^ each with its distinctive 
peculiarities^ and to perceive not alone their entire dissimi- 
larity^ but their absolute and active antagonism. 

I The objects respectively proposed by them are different. 
The objects of speculation are solely intellectual. It not 
only seeks no alliance with the moral wants^ but it formally 
disdains and repudiates them. So complete is the separa- 
tion that '' if the religious feeling is touched in any degree/' 
that is, if hope, or fear, or love, or gratitude, or sympathy 
towards a Supreme Being be called into play, '^this is 
proof enough to the speculative theologian,'^ I again quote 
his own language, ^' that his speculative labours must have 
miscarried, and he hesitates not for one moment to pull it 
down to the ground, however much trouble it may have 
cost him.'' The reason assigned for this repudiation is not 
simply the irregularity of the moral emotions and their 
consequent tendency to disturb the calm and accurate pro- 
cesses of the reason, but their variability. The religious 
consciousness is held to be modified by personal constitu- 
tion, temperament, and habit. Every mind and every 
society forms its own type of piety, and from the piety 
developes its own theology. Each theology is equally true, 
because it reflects with equal accuracy the religious con- 
sciousness that gives it birth. No thinker can assert his 
own belief to be more true than any other man's belief 
without ^'immodesty and presumption." What is asserted 
to be the ^^ inexorable strictness" of the speculative mode, 
finds its natural issue in an unlimited diversity of belief. 
Hence it is chargeable with the inconsistency of violating 
the moral consciousness which it affirms to be the primal 
spring of its own life. This act of intellectual suicide 
drains away its own life-blood [3] . 

Christian theology protests equally against the adequacy 
and against the dignity of such thinking. We charge it 
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with inadequacy because at best it only satisfies and only 
professes to satisfy one part of man^s compound nature. 
It meets the difficulties of the head^ at least attempts to 
do so, but neither quiets the uneasiness of the conscience 
nor satisfies the wants of the affections, nor supplies the 
guidance needed by the will. We charge it with frivo- 
lousness because by isolating itself from the practical wants 
of man, it lowers the dignity of the reason itself. 

I do not depreciate the greatness of the intellect, or the 
subtlety of its powers. Speculative thinking tasks its 
energies to the utmost. A mind conversant with such 
studies rises into the highest sphere of pure intellect, and 
exercises gifts worthy of all admiration. Whether con- 
science and will are not diviner yet, inasmuch as the 
intellect is but their instrument, may well be questioned. 
But if we decide that reason is monarch over all other 
faculties, we must acknowledge that a monarch needs a 
dominion worthy of his dignity. But reason confined to 
the limits of its own speculations, and forbidden to exercise 
active control, is a monarch without an empire; as if a 
man should reign over a kingdom without subjects, and 
think it nobler to rule a desert, himself its sole monarch 
and sole inhabitant, than a populous empire rich in 
activity and wealth. The practical result is to divide the 
living man into two halves, the one all feeling without 
thought, the other all thought without feeling. The 
dislocation destroys the greatness of them both. The 
sun shining in the midst of the firmament and filling a 
rejoicing world with beauty, is glorious and admirable; 
but a sun without a firmament to fill, or a world to 
brighten, would be a sun no longer, and only a strange 
and portentous paradox. 

Such a system is speculative in every sense of the 
word. It not only looks into itself as into a glass, and 
gathers its notions from the self reflected in it, but it is 
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speculative in the ordinary meaning of doubtfulness and 
uncertainty. It is devoid of evidence and substantial 
argument. Severing itself from man's practical wants 
and conflicts, it ceases to have any foothold in the actual 
and working world. It lives in a cloudland of its own, 
and, like the gods of Epicurus, looks down in idle indif- 
ference on the struggles and sufferings of the soul. It 
becomes a mere display of the powers of the " intellect, like 
an earthly firework scattering its bright sparks for a few 
moments into the darkness, as useless as it is beautiful. 
It dazzles the eye for a moment, and passes away, leaving 
the stars in the clear heavens looking down from their 
changeless orbits, cloudless and glorious as before. 

The faith delivered to the saints is wholly different, and 
in the difference as much higher as heaven is higher than 
earth. Far from its Divine Author is any such miserable 
patchwork as shall take account of some one part only of 
the nature He has Himself bestowed, and shall leave the 
rest to pine and die. The faith meets every part of man. 
To supply his practical wants, to alleviate his sorrows, to 
remedy his ruin, to throw light upon his darkness, and 
make even the valley of Saca a threshold into glory, is 
its one all-pervading object. It does not soar heartlessly 
above us, like some bright angel of another world, 
torturing our human hearts by the vision of a serenity 
beyond our reach. But it comes like an archangel on an 
errand of mercy, and walks to and fro our world, a minis- 
tering spirit of light and joy. It does not disdain the 
earthly soil and earthly atmosphere, but imitates the Son 
of God Incarnate, as He brightened our earth with His 
smiles and consecrated it with His tears. The faith is in 
every part of it intensely practical. Doctrines are but the 
statement of God's mode of saving us. Even the subtle 
refinements of the Athanasian Creed are practical, for 
they are directed to preserve from heretical refinement the 
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plain and blessed truth of the nature and office of our 
Saviour. Its loftiest heights of truth are like the moun- 
tain ranges, nursing-parents of the rivers that water the 
lovely vales beneath, and fill them with fertility and joy. 
The faith reflects the perfections of its Author, as like a 
cloudless sun He fills the spiritual firmament with life 
and immortality. 

II The methods respectively pursued by the two systems 
are diflferent. Speculative philosophy is solely subjective. 
It begins by taking for granted certain primary ideas, 
such as were the numbers of Pythagoras, the atoms of 
Lucretius, the monads of Leibnitz, the ego and the non- 
ego of Fichte. Prom these it constructs its scheme by a 
process of deduction. It thus reverses the foundations of 
all true knowledge. For speculative reasoning belongs to 
the childhood of the human intellect, while experimental 
reasoning is the weapon of its maturity. The one gives 
facts, the other theories. The one describes the world as 
God has made it; the other constructs a world as the 
thinker supposes that it ought to be made. The one pre- 
sents a reality, the other exhibits a dream. 

The diflPerence between the two modes of reasoning is 
too familiar to this audience, and h'as too recently been dis- 
cussed with eloquence and force from this place, to require 
that I should dwell upon it*. It only remains to apply 
it to my present argument. That speculative thinking is 
deductive is but feebly denied [4] ; but it is asserted that 
Christian dogma as it exists in creeds and formularies is 
deductive likewise. Doctrines have been boldly and sweep- 
ingly described as human theories, and if they were based 
on deduction they would be liable to the charge ; but they 
are inductive, and rest on exactly the same position, only 
with far higher elements of certainty, as the truths of 
natural science. 

A Mozley's Bampton Lectures for 1865. Lect. II. 

K 2 
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I do not depreciate the proper value of deduction. It 
enters largely into every sustained course of reasoning. 
Nor do I deny that many religious lessons and some 
points of doctrine are gained by this process. Infant 
baptism^ for instance, is nowhere directly asserted in 
Scripture, but is clearly deduced from direct assertions. 
Our Church declares what is contained in Holy Scripture, 
and what is gathered from it and proved by it, to be of 
equal authority. But, in proportion as the links of proof 
are lengthened, a degree of uncertainty, although it may 
be indefinitely small, hangs about the process. Even this, 
however, is absent from ^^the faith ^^ as embodied in the 
Nicene Creed. For not one of its articles rests on deduc- 
tion, but on the direct positive assertions of the Word. 
The immediate voice of God Himself alone renders doctrine 
binding upon the conscience. The process of gathering 
these truths out of Scripture is a process of induction. The 
texts bearing upon the special subjects stand in the position 
of the facts ; the comparison of the texts with each other 
corresponds to the generalization from the facts; and the 
doctrine answers to the scientific truth. The technical 
statement, like the scientific formula, is but the assertion 
of the fact [5] . 

Whatever authority, therefore, is due to the Scriptures, is 
due to the doctrines generalized from them, in the same 
way that the accuracy of a scientific conclusion depends 
upon the accuracy of the data from which it is drawn. If 
the truth of the Scriptures be called into question, the 
truth of the doctrines may consistently be called into ques- 
tion likewise, but not otherwise. The Scriptures and the 
doctrines have an equivalent authority. 

The technical form and the technical language employed 
by theology to express the doctrines of the faith arise from 
the necessities of this inductive process. For many texts 
of Scripture contain one and the same truth. Take, for 
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instance, the true Divinity of Christ, or the indivisible 
union of the Godhead and the manhood in His one Person. 
In speaking of the first of these Bishop Pearson quotes 
more than one hundred texts. But to require for the clear 
assertion of the Deity of Christ the repetition of the whole 
of these one hundred texts would be exceedingly absurd. 
We therefore adopt one formula, so worded as to express 
the common truth, and to combine in this one expression 
of it all the particulars contained in the texts. The 
Church does this in the Apostles^ Creed by the words, '^ I 
believe in Jesus Christ His only Son.'' When the Arian 
heretics so refined upon language as to enable them to use 
these words of the Creed, and yet under cover of them to 
deny that Christ was true God, the Fathers of the Council 
at Nicsea made their language more positive, and declared 
the Son to be ^^ God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God.'' The Creed of Athanasius employs a term of 
yet more precise significance, and proclaims Him to be 
" God of the substance of the Father." The Church of 
England in the Second Article repeats nearly the same 
words, " Very and eternal God, of one substance with the 
Father." But these fuller expressions add nothing what- 
ever to the truth of our Lord's true Deity, as the Son of 
God, expressed in the Apostles' Creed. That one phrase, 
^^His only Son," includes all that the longer definitions 
include. But although it includes all the truth, it does not 
specifically exclude all the forms of error with the same 
definiteness as they do. For they grew out of the expe- 
rience of controversy, and met its exigencies as they arose. 

So it is likewise with the second subject mentioned in 
illustration : the hypostatical union of the two natures in 
the one person of Christ. One class of texts of consider- 
able number assert that Christ was man ; another class of 
texts, equally numerous and equally clear, assert Him to be 
God. Both these classes of texts refer to one common sub- 
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ject, viz. the Person of Christ. The first series affirm one 
particular of Him; the second series assert another. All 
the texts were given by the same inspiration of God, and 
are invested with the same authority. They must all 
therefore be equally true. 

Now, how is this common and combined truth to be 
expressed ? Is it to be necessary to repeat the whole two 
• series of texts in detail whenever we wish to profess our 
belief that our blessed Lord was both God and Man? 
May we not adopt some formula to express in a few words, 
selected, perhaps even framed for the purpose, the truth 
common to all these texts ? The Apostles^ Creed employs 
the words, ^' Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.^' 
The Nicene Creed, not more exact, but more full, declares 
that the only-begotten Son was ^^made Man.'' Later 
still, the Church, pressed by the Nestorian and Eutychian 
controversies, fenced the dogma by the trenchant defini- 
tions of the Athanasian Creed : '^ Who, although He be 
God and Man, yet He is not two, but one Christ; One, 
not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking 
of the Manhood into God; One altogether; not by con- 
fusion of Substance, but by unity of Person.'' Yet in this 
case, as in the former, these definitions did not add one iota 
to the truth contained in the shorter form. The full com- 
plete dogma was all there on its affirmative side, and the 
only advantage of the longer form is on its negative and 
controversial side, its protest against the opposite heresy. 

The same remarks are true of the separate terms em- 
ployed, as well as of the technical form. Some of these 
terms confessedly are not to be found in Scripture — such as 
the word Person, the word Trinity, the phrase Catholic 
Church, and others of the same kind. Frotn Athanasius 
down to Calvin, the Church has ever given the same 
answer to objections drawn from this source. She has ever 
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replied, that although the words are not in Scripture, the 
sense expressed by them is there. The words are a vehicle 
to the meaning, a sign of the thing signified. Each one is 
really an embodied dogma, accepted on the authority of 
many texts summarized into the single word. If the 
dogma be in Scripture, and no more accurate term can be 
found to express it, it is sheer wantonness to object to the 
word. For in no other way than the use of such terms can 
separate dogmas be combined in a common proposition. 

By an exactly similar process the terminology of science 
has been formed. Each word expresses an ascertained 
truth, and can only be explained to an untrained mind by 
the long statement of the truth. Such are the phrases, 
'^specific gravity,^^ ^^ insensible distances,^^ and a host of 
others. Bjat as the incessant reiteration would be equally 
absurd and vexatious, the truth is embodied in a single 
term for the sake of brevity and convenience. Who be- 
sides a madman would ever think of calling into question 
the truth because he did not like the word employed to 
express it? Change the word by all means if you can 
find a better, but do not sweep away the meaning of it. In 
progressive human science, such as geology, such changes 
have constantly been required, as fresh additions to our 
knowledge have made tbe old terms inaccurate [6]. If 
no such process has taken place in theology, it is simply 
and solely because the doctrines being Divine and Divinely 
revealed, and Divinely revealed once for all, no addition 
can take place to the dogma, and therefore no alteration 
has been required in the word. 

Now on the accuracy with which her language expresses 
the true teaching of the Scripture, the Church challenges 
the criticism of the world. If as with the Church of 
Rome, the original documents of the faith were kept out 
of sight, and the theological articles were alone avowed 
without any means of testing them, a suspicion might be 
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thrown upon the Church's faithfulness to her trust. But 
the Church of England^ like the Church of Apostolic and 
primitive times^ holds out the Scriptures to all men^ and 
with emphatic reiteration refers to them all her authority. 
The Scriptures are the teacher, and the Church is only the 
witness. She challenges all men to judge of her faith- 
fulness to her trust. Here are the Scriptures and here her 
articles of belief. Do they correspond or not ? If they do 
not, let us bring them into correspondence. If they do, 
then the truth expressed is the same in both cases, whether 
scattered throughout the Divine utterances, or concentrated 
in the human formula. If it is the same truth, it must 
have the same authority. The assertion that doctrines are 
human theories involves either a denial of the infallibility 
of the Word of God or a denial that the dogma corresponds 
with the Word. If it rests on neither of these it is a trick 
of words and no more. 

This difference between all schemes of philosophy and 
the dogmas of the Christian faith is vital. The process 
of the former is deductive from hypotheses arbitrarily 
assumed in the mind itself, and which have no relation or 
correspondence with the phenomena of the world, and are 
not supposed to have any. The process of the latter is 
inductive, and therefore transfers the reality of the facts 
into the generalization founded upon them. The dogma 
taught by the Church contains all the truth contained in 
the Scriptures and nothing more. The human speculation 
inherits all the uncertainty .of the human hjrpotheses : the 
Christian dogma all the certainty of the Divine revela- 
tion. 

In the one case we start from human theories, and the 
result is therefore theoretical throughout; in the other we 
start from facts, and the result has the nature of a fact 
throughout. All doctrines are statements of facts in the 
sphere of the Divine and unseen, as all scientific formula 
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are statements of facts in the sphere of the material and 
visible. 

But not only do Christian dogmas possess all the cer- 
tainty attached to the inductive process of inquiry^ but 
they possess it to a degree belonging exclusively to them- 
selves. This arises from the greater certainty of the facts 
constituting the premisses of the induction. The facts of 
physical science are sensible phenomena gathered by obser- 
vation, tested in each case by repetition on the part of each 
particular observer, and by corresponding results on the 
part of other observers. In this way we ascertain the facts 
relative to the strata of the earth beneath our feet, the 
chemical composition of the air we breathe, the nature of 
the electric forces existing on every side, and the motions 
of the planetary orbs over our heads. But however near 
our knowledge of these facts may be brought towards 
actual certainty, they are never quite certain, and perhaps 
never can be, on account of the improved methods and in- 
struments of inquiry brought to bear at succeeding periods. 
The astronomers of fifty years ago probably watched the 
heavens with as careftil and accurate an observation as the 
astronomers of our own day. But they did not possess 
telescopes of the same power, and the results of the obser- 
vations were therefore less accurate. For instance, our 
theories relative to nebulae have been modified by the fact 
that nebulae unresolvable by the telescopes of a former day 
have been resolved by the more powerful instruments of 
our own time. This is but an instance of what is taking 
place in many departments of natural science. A certain 
possibility of error consequently remains in all the gene- 
ralization of science, because it remains in the observed 
facts which are generalized. 

But with Christian dogma it is different. In this sphere 
the data themselves, the observed and recorded facts, are 
not the work of man but of God. For instance, the words 
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'^ God sent His Son into the world " are the assertion of a 
fact. ^^The Son of Man came to give His life a ransom 
for many^^ is the assertion of another fact. "He hath 
made peace by the blood of His cross '^ is a third fact. 
'^ There is now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus ^^ is a fourth fact. In this way we might pass 
through all the dogmatic parts of Scripture and show that 
every truth is a fact, the statement either of something 
that has been done, that is being done, or that will be done 
by God in the sphere of the Unseen. Now what security 
have we for the accuracy of the statement, that is, for the 
truth of the fact ? We have the authority of inspiration 
for it. In this first stage of the inductive process, the 
observation of the facts is done for us, and done by God. 
In proportion as all error is therefore eliminated from it, 
and nothing is left for man to do but the generalization, in 
that proportion Christian dogma acquires the force of cer- 
tain and demonstrated truth. 

In thus speaking, I am arguing with those who admit 
the first step, namely, the inspiration and authority of 
Scripture. K this be denied, the dogma must be denied 
accordingly. If the Scriptural books are no more than 
human books, then I most freely admit that Christian doc- 
trines are no more than human theories; for the specula- 
tion of man can never advance beyond the dignity of a 
theory. But I am arguing with those — and there are 
many — who admit in the language of the Creed, that God 
" spake by the prophets,^' and believe these books to be, in 
the language of our own Articles, " God^s Word written,^' 
and yet call into question the binding character of Chris- 
tian dogma. To them I reply that the books and the 
dogma must stand or fall together. In exact proportion 
as the link uniting them is strong and indissoluble, in that 
proportion the full Divine authority of the book exists in 
the dogma. 
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III The two systems are sharply contrasted in the in- 
struments they employ. In speculative philosophy they 
are solely human. Not only does its theory necessarily 
involve this, but it positively excludes any other action 
but that of the human mind, and therefore squares aU 
existence to a human rule. It rejects all help from with- 
out, and derives its primary ideas, as well as its subsequent 
deductions, from within. From this narrow starting-point 
it claims to soar through the universe of created and un- 
created life, and to evolve out of its own consciousness a 
complete system of the world. It professes to possess in 
itself the key to all secret mysteries, and to explain the 
eternal laws of the immense whole of intelligent and un- 
intelligent existence. 

The claim involves the most prodigious assumptions; 
and if these are false, the superstructure must be as un- 
stable as its foundations. It exaggerates the ancient prin- 
ciple that man is the measure of all things, for it makes 
one faculty alone the measure of all things. It wilfully 
shuts its eyes to the limitations of its own imperfect know- 
ledge, and the notorious fact of man^s inability to explain, 
and incapacity to control, the commonest phenomena of 
daily life. It despises even the helps afforded by the 
senses and by the experienced facts of the world outside. 
By so doing it affirms an infallibility so positive that it 
does not even need to be corrected by the evidence of facts 
or squared to their most palpable realities. 

Speculation takes its flight in the simple vigour of its 
own native powers to explore the universe in its depths 
below and in its heights above, and all its infinitely multi- 
farious and strangely complicated details. It professes to 
be master of the whole, and thus superior to the whole; 
looking into it and through it as some human eye scans 
the parts of a human machine. The veiy claim is an 
assumption of Deity; at least an assumption of preroga-i 
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tives regarded by every emotion of reverence as peculiar to 
Deity. The thinker converts himself into his own Deity, 
recognizing no superior intelligence to his own. He thus 
voids the world of any higher mind, un-Gods it, as the lips 
of unbelief have termed the process. 

For if there be higher minds than the human, whether 
they be angelic or unangelic, or whether it be the mind of 
Deity itself, the claim becomes absurd on the face of it. 
For the higher mind must be capable of a higher exercise 
and higher ideas; capable of dealing with more complex 
relations and with deeper and subtler mysteries; must 
move, in short, in a higher sphere, unapproachable by the 
lower and more limited intellect. To assert that the 
human intellect is capable of explaining all things, is to 
deny that any higher intellect exists than itself. It thus 
empties the universe, so far as its own conceptions are con- 
cerned, of any other intelligence, and stands its own sole 
and undivided Deity, self-sufficient and autocratic. 

In such a system the recognition of a personal Deity in 
the world, a moral Governor over it, and still more of a 
revelation from an unseen Creator for the guidance of His 
creatures, cannot possibly find any place. These ideas are 
eliminated by the very assumption with which the process 
begins. They are accordingly wholly absent from its 
latest developments, and avowedly absent. Christian lan- 
guage indeed survives sometimes, but it is in ghostly 
words voided of all their distinctive meaning. Thus, for 
instance, in the philosophy of Schelling and Hegel the 
terms God, Trinity and Unity, the fall of man, redemption, 
the Spirit, faith, all survive; but they survive solely as 
expressive of philosophic ideas, not of revealed dogmas. In 
this manner the very theory of speculation involves all the 
questions at issue with Christianity. It takes for granted 
in the negative all that revelation proves in the affirmative. 
The entire structure is an enoimous j)etitio principii. 
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The spectacle presented on comparing the thinker with 
the prodigious prohlem he sets himself to solve, is a memo- 
rable one. On one side is the man; on the other side the 
world. In the man is a brain that toils for a few short 
years, and then corrupts in the grave; an intellect baflBed 
by insoluble difficulties in familiar facts of existence lying 
on every side; a consciousness confined to its own little 
circle of idea and experience. Here he stands, and over 
against him is the world of existence — not this little globe 
alone, but the system of which it forms a part, the world 
immeasurable even to our thought, mysterious above our 
searching, and intricate even beyond conception. The two 
stand in close contact; for on the theory there is no other 
mind or will to separate them, and by the exercise of its 
independent volition still further to complicate the pro- 
blem. The man stands alone and self-sufficient, and 
glancing at the immeasurable whole, proceeds in his own 
mental processes to grasp, and analyze, and describe it ; to 
pierce its darkest depths and search its profoundest secrets. 
It is impossible not to admire the audacity of such an 
ambition; not to wonder at the strength of wing with 
which it takes its soaring flight. Sut considered as a 
serious attempt to solve the great mysteries of man and 
God, it must be spoken of differently. It can be no won- 
der that speculation should fail— ^it is no wonder that it 
does fail— when the very attempt is monstrous. While we 
admire the loftiness of its flight, we must be shocked like- 
wise at its arrogance. If speculative philosophy exhibits 
the ambition of an archangel, what wonder that it should 
share an archangel's fall [7] ? 

Speculation carries the cause of its failure in itself, since 
it begins by denying what it should be its object to ascer- 
tain. For if there exists in the world a higher intellect 
than man's, and if this intellect exercises in the higher 
sphere the same activity, what wonder if the two cross and 
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contradict each other? Suppose such an intellect to exist 
and to be infinite, and to an unerring perfection of wisdom 
to add an unlimited power, so that it is not only able to 
construct a Cosmos in idea, but to give absolute immediate 
eflfect to its ideas by the very force of will. What would 
such a mind be but God ? For thus He is ever described 
in Scripture as creating and constructing by no use of 
secondary instruments, but by the omnipotence of His own 
Word. " He spake and it was done. He commanded and it 
stood fast.^^ Such an exercise of self-existing and self- 
contained prerogative is natural to Him who is eternal in 
duration as well as infinite in being, for His everlasting 
"now^^ gives permanence to what He conceives, and by 
conceiving creates. But such a work is as incredible in the 
scale of manhood, as it is gloriously consistent in the scale 
of Godhead. 

As an intellectual exercise metaphysical studies may 
stand in competition for interest and disciplinary value 
with any other branch of study. Nor should we question 
but that there are a true philosophy and a true science, the 
handmaids of truth and the nursing-mothers of adoring 
love and devoted service. St. PauPs language implies this. 
He warns his converts not against philosophy altogether, 
but against philosophy of a false kind. Thus he warns the 
Colossians : ^^ Beware lest any man spoil you through phi- 
losophy and vain deceit,^^ and then he explains the source 
of the deceitfulness : ^^ after the tradition of men, after the 
rudimsnts of the world, and not after Christ *.^^ His words 
to Timothy are of the same character : ^^ Keep that which is 
committed to thy trust ^^ — the deposit of divinely-inspired 
doctrine — ^^ avoiding profane and vain babblings ^^ {jh^ 
fiefi7\Kov^ K€vo(l>covias;) — ^the vain empty ^boastings of a self- 
deifying wisdom — ^^and oppocltlons of science, falsely so 
called.^"' The very words imply a true philosophy and a 

» Col. ii. 8. 
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true science. If philosophy be the knowledge of the 
moral, and science the knowledge of the physical causes of 
things, or in whatever other way they may be distin- 
guished, they both must have their highest seat before the 
throne of God, where in the primal fountain of the Divine 
will all causes have their being. The faith once delivered 
to the saints is a revelation of God and from God, and as 
the Worker is greater than His works, it affords the 
nearest approach to a knowledge of all created and un- 
created mysteries possible to us in this world. But when 
philosophy stands in defiant hostility to revelation, and, 
dethroning Christianity from its seat, claims to be itself 
the self-sufficient teacher and measure of truth, it assumes 
a totally different character. We cannot wonder at the 
energy of the inspired denunciation. The very object of 
such a philosophy is an impersonated unbelief, and its first 
principle a lie. 

The contrast presented by the dogmatic faith is sharp 
and strong. Speculative philosophy discards any other 
instruments than the human. But the faith does not run 
into the opposite extravagance and reject any other instru- 
ment of knowledge than the Divine. In this temperate 
wisdom it bears the signature of God and reflects His 
attributes. God is the same in nature as in revelation, 
and has not so constructed His Word as to supersede or 
contradict His works. He has so framed His world as 
to employ and stimulate our natural powers up to their 
highest reach, and only where they necessarily fail has He 
bestowed His own Divine teaching to reveal what lies 
beyond their reach. God has not given us His Word to 
instruct us in natural science, because here the facts lie 
within sensible experience, and the path into a knowledge 
of them, however laborious and difficult, is yet accessible to 
the human intellect and the efforts of succesive ages. Nor 
in revealing things superhuman has He formulated and 
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methodized the revelation, because this also we are capable 
of doing for ourselves, and the very form of the revelation 
in its contact with our human wants has served to direct 
and stimulate the effort. But where, from the very nature 
of things, what we needed to know for life and peace lies 
beyond our searching out, there, and there alone He has 
given us His revelation, unveiling with His own blessed 
hands the smile of His face and the secrets of the world to 
come. 

This is equally true in regard to the doctrinal teaching 
of Scripture and the historical narratives. We might dis- 
cover a philosophy of man ; but by what faculties could we 
ever frame a philosophy of God ? His everlasting counsels 
before the world began; His purposes of mercy towards 
our race ; the plan schemed, in consistency with His own 
attributes and the interests of the universe He governs, for 
our justification and sanctification ; His designs for the 
future in the glorification of His redeemed people, and the 
establishment over this sin-stained world of a final king- 
dom of righteousness and peace, — could be found out by 
no conceivable human means. Where the thing to be 
known is human, human faculties are left to discover it; 
where the thing to be known is Divine, a Divine inspira- 
tion has revealed it. 

This truth lies at the foundation of the whole question 
discussed in these lectures, and does not need to be ampli- 
fied. But it is necessary to note that it applies to the 
facts of Scripture as closely as to its doctrines. It is the 
strength of Christianity, that its feet are on this earth of 
ours while its soaring head is in the skies. It is bound up 
in the history of the actual world and of races still exist- 
ing j of one race above all, standing in its mysterious life 
and equally mysterious isolation, the undying monument 
of an historic faith. The doctrines relative to the work and 
office of Christ are inextricably bound up with the facts 
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relative to His life, and to the national platform on which 
He stood with the prophetic diadem on His brow, the mani- 
fest Messiah and the hope of all the ends of the earth. 

It was impossible for us to know the doctrines without 
knowing the facts ; and as the doctrines and the facts were 
welded together in the links of the same Divine plan, so 
the certainty of the one is bound up in the certainty of the 
other. 

There is, however, this difference between the two : the 
doctrines were not knowable by man without a revelation ; 
the facts were among things knowable, but yet in the 
order of human results could not be known without an 
inspired revelation to attest them. The circumstance that 
human history acknowledges itself to know nothing with 
certainty belonging to a remoter date than eight hundred 
years before Christ, and that events falling long within 
this period are to our own day the unsettled subjects of 
endless debate, suflSces for my purpose [8], If it was 
necessary for us to know ancient facts, by an authoritative 
revelation alone could the knowlenge be conveyed. This is 
a large subject, and rich in instructive thought, but it is a 
landmark alone in my present argument, and the course of 
my inquiry hurries us on beyond it. 

I have now compared the dogmatic faith with specula- 
tive philosophy in three vital particulars: in the objects 
sought, the method of inquiry pursued, and the instru- 
ments employed ; and on all three have shown them to be 
distinguished from each other by irreconcilable differences. 
On no reasonable grounds whatever can they be identified. 
To call the faith a form of speculation, and its doctrines 
human theories, may be a convenient appeal to prejudice, 
or an illusion palmed unconsciously on the mind itself; 
but it is a use of words totally irreconcilable with the plain 
facts of the case, and any honest inquiry must utterly dissi- 
pate it, 

L 
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Here a^in^ as in other eases^ the appeal lies to the 
undeniable facts of human history. Speculation should no ' 
more shrink from this test than revelation. , A comparison 
of the theory of ^Hhe faith once delivered to the saints ^^ 
with the facts of the past has shown that such a faith 
actually exists, and is in its substance identical with the 
faith of apostles and prophets as contained in the Canonical 
Scriptures. Its history is like the unbroken course of some 
stately river, ever flowing onwards from its first rise in the 
apostolic age towards the glorious ocean of the prophetic 
future, ever widening and deepening as it flows, and from 
every bright wave echoing the everlasting song, ^^ Glory to 
Grod in the highest, and on earth peace.^"* But the history 
of speculation is totally diflferent. It is a weary tale of 
ceaseless effort and of ceaseless failure. It is not one river, 
but many; a hundred streams, now wasted in the barren 
sands, now stagnating in the malarious marsh, now eva- 
porating by simple inanition, earthbom and earthly. 

The progress of speculative thought has been like the 
conduct of a man bewildered in some dense and trackless 
forest. Brought to his present spot by some able and 
faithful guide, he has now in some way or another been 
deprived of his assistance, and is left to shifb for himself. 
He has no knowledge whatever to begin with, for he 
was never here before, and having neither chart nor 
compass, is devoid of all data beyond what he can gain 
by his own consciousness. He proceeds after a while in 
search of a path of escape from the silent and solitary 
forest into the green meadows and smiling scenes of happy 
industry that lie far off. From the dead level where he 
stands no glimpse of the distance can be gained. The tops 
of the tall trees close the boundary of view on every side, 
and if he climbs them he but sees the depth and apparently 
boundless extent of the mysterious circle wrapping him in 
on all sides. He is left face to face with himself and the 
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problem of escape^ with all his man's wants and weaknesses 
to urge him to a speedy solution of it. He therefore 
makes the attempt^ and penetrates some distance into the 
thick forest, till through the matted and tangled labyrinth, 
or over the yawning fissure, or down the steep precipice, or 
across the overhanging side of the barrier rock, he can 
advance no further. He therefore turns upon his steps, 
and following his tracks backwards, finds his way to the 
point whence he started. Then he tries again with the 
same effort, and with the same failure. Over and over the 
same process goes on. But meantime the day advances 
and night draws nigh. Natural wants arise and crave 
in vain for satisfaction. There is neither bread nor water 
in this lonely forest. He lies down amid the darkness, and 
tries to forget in sullen sleep his anxieties and despair. 
Another day brings another day's hopes, another day's 
efforts, and another day's failure; till like many an un- 
happy wretch in actual life, exhausted with effort, weak 
with hunger, and tormented with thirst, broken down by 
despair, and sick with fond dreams of the home he will 
never reach, he lays him down and dies. 

Such has actually been the course of philosophic thought. 
A succession of new efforts from new ideas as starting- 
points have ended in a succession of failures, each effort 
like a faint wave that curls and breaks before it reaches the 
shore. 

Thus the recognition of a personal and superintending 
Deity, traceable doubtfully in Thales, and distinctly taught 
by Anaxagoras, became again dubious in Archelaus. The 
affectionate morality and piety of Pythagoras degenerated 
into the superstitious mysticism of the later Pythagoreans, 
and his recognition of the immortality of the soul, and of 
rewards and punishment after death, into a coarse metem- 
psychosis. The clear and lofty Theism of Socrates, his 
recognition of virtue, and his perception of the true digni^ 

L 2 
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of human nature, passed through Plato into the disputative 
scepticism of the Academy. The emphatic protest of the 
Eleatic School against a gross and materialistic polytheism, 
and its distinct consciousness of the unity and spiritual 
nature of God, became secularized in Parmenides, and 
Atheistic in the sceptical sophistry of Zeno and the ascetic 
dualism of Empedocles. The pleasure-loving school of 
Aristippus ended in the sullen discontent of Hegesias, the 
death-persuader. The recognition of the inductive basis of 
all human knowledge belonging to Euclid of Megara, eva- 
porated in the idle sophisms of Eubulides and Diodorus, 
and the logical fallacies of Stilpo. The idealistic philo- 
sophy of Plato, with its strong resemblances to revealed 
doctrine on the subject of God and the soul, and sin, and the 
other life, died out in Polemo and Crates in one direction, in 
the sceptical uncertainty of Archesilaus in a second, and in 
the probabilities and lax morality of Cameades in the third. 
The philosophy of Aristotle, pure if cold, and elevating if 
selfish, ended in the materialistic Atheism of Strato. The 
rigid self-control of Antisthenes became an extravagance in 
the severity of the Cynics and the sullen pride of Diogenes. 
The natural virtue of Zeno passed into the subtle negations 
of Chrysippus. The principle of Epicurus, that pleasure 
was to be found in virtue, was turned by a play of words 
into the principle which has made Epicurean a name of 
reproach throughout the world. The craving of the Alex- 
andrian School after union with God was developed into 
the impious mysticism of Plotinus. Even the philosophy 
of Locke was perverted into the materialism of Hartley, 
Priestley, and Darwin, the sensationalism of Condillac, the 
selfishness of Helvetius, the fatalism of D^Holbach, and the 
naked Atheism of the French Encyclopaedists. Lastly, the 
idealism of Descartes prepared the way for the blasphemies 
of Schelling and Hegel [9] . 

Thus throughout all human speculation the same law 
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has prevailed. Many great and noble ideas have been 
thrown out, fragments of revealed truth, or sparks of 
heavenly light, received we know not how, through the 
mercy of that God who has, more or less, wrought in the 
loftier spirits of our race as they have lived and died. But 
however they may have been acquired, two things are cer- 
tain. It is indisputable that in the minds of the founders 
of philosophic schools they existed only dimly and darkly, 
and were never framed into a complete and coherent sys- 
tem. Equally certain is it that as soon as men began to 
reason upon them the fragments of truth themselves were 
refined away and lost. None of them ever retained perma- 
nent vitality. None of them exercised a controlling influ- 
ence over mankind. The one fact is the explanation of the 
other. What is not able permanently to live is not likely 
effectually to act. The whole process has consisted of 
flashes of light for a moment illumining the darkness, like 
rays of divine sunlight shining from heaven, and then 
gradually dying away amid the ever-deepening shadows of 
human ignorance and misery. 

I appeal to philosophy itself, and call it as a witness to 
the correctness of this statement. If it were competent to 
achieve its objects, its results would exhibit something like 
uniformity and definiteness, or, at least, would approximate 
towards them more and more as it advances. The latest 
philosophy should present the largest amount of truth, the 
crown of all its preceding triumphs. Such a philosophy 
has indeed appeared, claiming to supersede all previous 
forms of speculation, or, to speak more correctly, to be the 
final result and climax of all that has preceded it. An 
admiring disciple declares it to be the grandest, because the 
truest, system philosophy has yet produced [10]. The 
name sounds to the ear as if it would fulfil the conditions 
of success, but the reality is very different. Positivism 
derives its distinctive character much more from what it 
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denies than from what it asserts. Consistently with its 
materialistic character it formulates results and calls them 
laws. But beyond the outside facts of the physical uni- 
verse, it discards all knowledge, and repudiates its very 
possibility. In regard to the world of matter, it professes 
only to know phenomena, and even these not absolutely. 
''Their essential nature and their ultimate causes, either 
efficient or final, are unknown and inscrutable ^^ [i i] . It 
thus rejects with contempt the entire philosophical frame- 
work of the past, and brands it with folly. A more preg- 
nant acknowledgment of the utter failure of all human 
speculations cannot be conceived than this act of public 
suicide, as weary and sick at heart with useless searching it 
strips itself of all its arrogant claims, and stands forth in 
its bare and naked materialism. 

Positivism has done more than this. It has found cause 
of satisfaction in its failure, as if to discover the fact had 
been a triumph. It has reduced the very process into a 
philosophy. The religious recognition of the supernatural 
elevated by the sentimental school of scepticism into the 
highest religion, is regarded by Comte as the lowest and 
barbaric stage of human thought. From this the reason 
advances, as he considers it — retrogresses, as the Christian 
believes — ^into speculation, and finding this vain and empty, 
takes refuge in Positivism, and thus finds its highest climax 
in the recognition and systematizing of its own ignorance. 
He distinguishes three stages of thought : the belief in the 
supernatural, that is, the sentiment of religion, is the first 
and lowest; the process of frittering away belief in the 
vain efibrt to explain the causes of things, is the second ; 
and confessed ignorance is the third [12]. If we place on 
one side the whole of revelation and its influence on the 
course of human opinion, I believe this account to be 
exactly true, and to be supported by the irrefragable evi- 
dence of the facts. The undoubted course of unassisted 
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haman thought in its efforts to understand and explain the 
mysteries of the universe has consisted of a series of efforts 
and a series of failures. 

If a Christian had said all this^ he would have been 
charged with ignorance and prejudice. But who shall 
doubt the truth of the description when philosophy itself 
has drawn it ? Speculative thought in this its latest deve- 
lopment has surely dug its own grave and written its own 
epitaph, and written it, moreover, in inspired words: 
^^ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.^' In its complacent 
admiration of the beauty of the monument, it forgets the 
corruption and death within, and how large a portion of 
the mental history of man, how many soaring ambitions, 
how many hopes and prospects, lie buried in that tomb. 
Often in the history of the world has the heart of man 
borne unconscious witness to its own disappointment and 
the utter inadequacy of the creature to fill the affections of 
an immortal nature; but never since men first began to 
think and feel have such a misery and such a pride, such a 
ruin and such a complacency, found utterance in a confes- 
sion so complete or so strange as this. 

Thus on every side distinctions between speculative phi- 
losophy and the dogmatic faith present themselves to the 
notice. They differ in their objects. Philosophy looks 
only to the intellect, and does not even attempt to supply 
the practical wants of the conscience, the will, and the 
affections. The faith, on the other hand, fixes itself at the 
central springs of the whole complete man, and throned in 
the will and the conscience, throws its blessed beams over 
every part, reason, affection, feeling, character, and conduct^ 
diffusive and quickening as the sun in the natural heavens. 

They differ in their methods. Philosophy rebes upon 
deductions from ideas devoid of all external evidence and 
speculatively conceived in the mind itself. Its authority is 
self — ^the human, fallible self; and its conclusions are loose 
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and indefinite as the authority whence they are derived. 
The faith^ in its formal shape^ consists of inductions from 
Divine facts, generalized from the inspired records by the 
process to which we are indebted for all the marvellous 
triumphs of natural science and art in modem times. The 
Divine facts are themselves divinely given, and free there- 
fore from the fallibility attached to human observations 
even at their best. The dogmatic doctrines as formulated 
by the Church are no more than the Scriptural truths in 
a technical statement. They therefore rest on the same 
authority — that is, on the authority of God. Hence they 
are clear, definite, positive, and unchangeable as their 
Author. 

But philosophy and the dogmatic faith differ no less 
mdely in the course of their history. The life of philo- 
sophy has ever been flickering and inconstant, blazing up 
into flame here and there, and then immediately dying 
away again. The life of Christian dogma was steadily 
progressive up to the Christian era. Then, under the 
special inspiration of our Lord and His apostles, it broke 
all at once into glory, rising to its zenith in a revelation 
containing all things necessary for salvation, and able to 
make the man of God " perfect, throughly furnished imto 
all good works.^' From that zenith it has never declined. 

No cloud has permanently interrupted that light; no 
progression of time or change has darkened its beams or 
enervated its quickening powers. It shines like the sun 
over a troubled sea. Schools of philosophy have been no 
more than the sea waves rising and falling again ; but the 
everlasting sunbeams shine on and shine for ^ver, eternal 
and immutable as God. 

Lastly, they differ in their results. Philosophy has done 
little for the world. It has not one practical triumph to 
show. It has discovered no new truth, it has inaugurated 
no new principle, it has produced no new element of good. 
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It cannot point to one of lifers many evils either re- 
moved by its strength or alleviated by its influence. It 
has achieved no triumph of civilization, no trophy of 
human happiness. Were the whole swept away we should 
not lose any abiding or substantial benefit. Were all else 
swept away and it left alone, we should sink into absolute 
ignorance, and should not possess one fixed truth to elevate 
human nature by its dignity, or bless it by its beneficent 
influence. 

The dogmatic faith has given us Christian civilization, 
with its national liberty, its pure morality, its lofty bene- 
volence, its energetic activity and enterprise. This is its 
lowest effect. It reveals all we need to know; answers 
every question relative to ourselves and to the Unseen we 
need to ask ; plants a new life within the soul itself; com- 
forts every distress, brightens every joy, makes life worth 
living, and then transforms death into the threshold of 
another and a higher state. All this it does because it is 
dogmatic. Take away the dogma, and you take away the 
Divine foundations, and in their absence the grand super- 
structure totters^ shakes, and crumbles into ruin. 



LECTURE VI 



CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION 



I TiH. iv. 8 

ChdUne** is profitable unto all things, hamnff promise of the life that now 

is, and of that which is to come, 

FROM the barren solitudes of intellectual speculation^ 
the course of my argument passes back into the busy 
working world and the conflicts of its principles and in- 
terests. Neither in the loose sentiment of religion, nor in 
the efforts of the human soul to meet its own moral wants^ 
nor in the theories of philosophy, can be found either 
the originating cause, or the formative principle, or the 
influential rival of the dogmatic faith. But another pro- 
cess of contrast and comparison must be gone through. A 
fresh claimant starts up in what is called Civilization. 

It is not easy to define what is meant by the word, for 
it represents rather an a^^egate of things than any one 
single thing. We denote by it the habits of life, social, 
domestic, and intellectual, which have grown out of the 
aggregation of mankind into communities. The tribes of 
the human family, so far as they have maintained their 
nomad state, have been found in a condition of barbarism 
or savagism, rude in habits, ill-clothed, ill-sheltered, ill-fed ; 
for the most 'part low in intellect, incapable of either govern- 
ing themselves or of being governed by others; the crea- 
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tures of their own wild impulses, and moved, like the beast, 
bj natural passion and aiSeetion alone. 

This account of the matter is not without exceptions. 
There are savage tribes who live in settled communities 
of a kind, and their savagism is attributable to their isola- 
tion from the rest of mankind. There are also communities 
isolated from contact with their fellow-men for centuries, as 
in China for instance, which can in no sense of the word be 
called savage, however rude and barbarous their state in 
some particulars may be. But it is sufficient to say, in 
general, that as men have been gathered into settled com- 
munities and brought into free contact with themselves and 
others, a definite and orderly change has taken place in 
their condition. They have occupied themselves in the 
pursuits of settled industry, have built permanent cities, 
have acquired property, have regulated the relation between 
themselves by fixed laws, have established regular govern- 
ment, have acquired a taste for luxury and enjoyment, and 
have cultivated the arts subservient to the wealth, comfort, 
and prosperity of man. The whole condition thus reached 
represents a very large aggregate of separate particulars 
and influences. But as all the world over it has exhibited 
a certain unity in its progress, and certain common features 
in its development, we generalize the effects into one idea, 
and call it civilization [i] . 

The exact relation existing between civilization and the 
Christian faith, and the precise questions arising out of it, 
need to be accurately distinguished. The broad controversy 
is represented by the question relative to the priority of the 
two. Should civilization precede Christianity, and does it 
in point of fact precede Christianity, or should Christianity 
precede civilization? But the argument must not be 
exaggerated on either side. 

Thus when it is urged that civilization does and must 
precede Christianity, it is not necessarily intended to deny 
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the value of a definite religion or wholly to exclude its 
influence ; it is only meant that it is of no use to teach the 
definite and dogmatic doctrines of Christianity, till men 
have already advanced to some considerable degree in the 
cultivation of the intellect, and in the arts and habits 
of civilized life. The argument involves three suppositions, 
each of them suggestive, as it arises, of some further ques- 
tions. 

I In the first place, it involves the belief that men in a 
rude state are mentally incapable of understanding the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, and need the labours of the 
schoolmaster before they axe able to profit by the ministry 
of the preacher. That the intellect is generally in a low 
state in savage peoples, and that it is palpably incapable of 
abstract reasoning, is certain ; but we must take care that 
its defects are not exaggerated. The condition of scattered 
peoples, such as the wretched Bushmen or the ill-deve- 
loped Australian, reaches indeed to the lowest degradation 
conceivable in creatures originally gifted with intelligence. 
The aspect of humanity among such tribes is most humi- 
liating. The intellect is almost lost, and the entire habits 
more nearly resemble the irrational animal than the 
rational man. But such a description is very far indeed 
from being true of savage tribes accustomed to congregate 
into communities, such as the North American Indians 
and the various tribes inhabiting the islands studded like 
gems on the bosom of the sunny Pacific. There the intel- 
lect is found possessed of great acuteness and sharpened 
into considerable ability, while industrial art flourishes in 
some directions, and has been found in the past side by 
side with the atrocities of a revolting cannibalism. Such 
tribes are by no means devoid of intellectual activity. 
That they are unable to understand intellectual refine- 
ments; that they could not appreciate, for instance, the 
subtle definitions of the Athanasian Creed, is most true. 
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But if the objection means no more than this, it is founded 
upon a misapprehension. 

I have shown in a previous lecture that the Creeds really 
contain no more truth than the simple doctrines out of 
which they grew. The whole Athanasian Creed in its 
substance is contained in the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation. 

It by no means follows, therefore, that because the 
savage cannot understand the theological definition, he 
cannot understand the revealed truth which the definition 
was invented to defend. Wherever the common relation- 
ships of life are recognized, and mutual affections culti- 
vated, and the slightest sense of law possessed, ideas must 
exist, and language corresponding with them, generally 
sufBcient to teach the grand outlines of Christian dogma. 
The state of a condemned being, the act of saving one in 
danger, the love of God in the forgiveness of His enemies, 
the incarnation of the Deity, the protection and help of an 
unseen Spirit, are all truths so germane to our natural 
modes of thinking, speaking, and acting, as to be easily 
understood. We have the positive testimony of experience 
to this fact. The details of doctrine may be beyond com- 
prehension ; but the great simple truths of God^s love for 
sinners have ever been found to be within it. The records 
of modern missions, as for instance to New Zealand, Poly- 
nesia, and North America, prove this beyond a doubt [2] . 

Moreover, another consideration should also be taken 
inta, account. The Gospel does not consist of the procla- 
mation of a bare letter, but of a message accompanied by 
a quickening Spirit. No believer in the Person and office 
and work of God the Holy Ghost, and in the promise of 
God that His word shall not return unto Him void, can 
doubt the sufficiency of this Divine agent, alike to open 
the portals of the understanding, and to break down the 
moral barriers of the will for the entrance of God^s truth. 
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What is impossible with man is possible with God. To 
leave out this Divine agency is to omit a vital condition of 
the case. We must not strip half the truth away and then 
declare the remainder to be incredible and impracticable. 
This is done every day, and what wonder if the result be 
wrong, when the process is so manifestly fallacious. 

II The plea urged for the priority of civilization over 
Christianity in the progress of mankind, further involves 
the supposition that the spheres of religious truth and of 
temporal well-being are not only distinct but separate, so 
that the one may be cultivated without the other. It is 
the common mistake of dividing a man into two selves, 
instead of regarding him as one indivisible being, and all 
his various faculties and powers as branches on one stem, 
streams out of one fountain. The relation between a man^s 
inward self and his outward life is intimate in the highest 
degree. It is impossible to modify either one of the two 
without affecting also the other, so close is their mutual 
dependence. It is not, however, a dependence of equality. 
None will call into question the superiority of the inward 
over the outward, not alone in. the essential characteristics 
of the two, but in the predominant and ruling influence of 
reason and conscience over the outward life. The outward 
is but the reflection of the inward. The true order of 
progress is therefore not by acting on the inward from the 
outside, but by acting on the outward from the inside. 
Such as the man himself is, such will his condition perma- 
nently be. True civilization must not only include the 
inward self, but must begin there. For till this is raised, 
all efforts to elevate the outward condition will necessarily 
and inevitably fail. 

A curious illustration of this is afforded by the known 
tendencies of savages, brought for a while under civilizing 
influences, to relapse into the habits of their barbarism 
directly they are left to themselves. This is notoriously 
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the case with the African and the Australian. Let the 
force of the superior will be removed, and in the absence of 
its correcting influence the man returns to his savage 
instincts^ flings away the clothing and habits of civiliza- 
tion^ and resumes the wild, wandering, and shiftless habits 
of his barbarism. The reason is palpable. The civilization 
acquired is only skin deep, or not even that. It is but a 
thin varnish, thrown over the untamed instincts of the 
savage. The man himself has remained unaltered, and 
the remission of the moral influence leaves him free to 
show himself in his own natural character. 

On the other hand, there are many instances of true 
civilization being accomplished among savages — a true 
civilization, although an imperfect one. For civilization is 
not the growth of one generation, but of many. Nor can 
men be expected to lose all the traces of primitive savagism, 
till the taint has died away in a generation of parents and 
is no longer imbibed by the infant at the breast. But 
while this is true, it is also true that a real civilization has 
been wrought both in individuals and communities. The 
existence of a native African bishop bearing rule within 
the pale of the Church of England is an instance of the 
one, and the settled communities of Indians established 
within the borders of the United States and cultivating 
the habits of European life afford an instance of the 
other [3]. 

It follows from the evidence at both extremes that civili- 
zation must be primarily and essentially inward. Till it is 
seated in the character, it can exercise no abiding influence 
over the life. No amount of. external luxury, could the 
savage be introduced at a step into the refined and volup- 
tuous habits of old civilizations, would be of the least effect 
on the man. But change the man, and in that degree you 
give him not only new habits, but new principles and 
powers. 
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This being so, where are we to find the transforming 
power to revolutionize the man ? It is not in himself, and 
external influences are too superficial. The moral leverage 
to upset the old self and bring in the new can be supplied 
by religion alone. In his untaught condition, when his 
belief is rather a superstition than a religion, this belief 
is still found competent to dominate over his passionate 
influences. Let religion be presented, not in its human 
corruption, but in the perfection and purity of the Gospel, 
in truths relative to man himself and God equally simple 
and sublime, — ^let it be presented, not as a dead human 
letter, but as a message from God, accompanied by the 
li^4ng Spirit of grace and truth, — and then success is 
possible. It is true of the heathenism of savagery as well 
as of the heathenism of civilization, that "the entrance 
of Thy Word giveth light, it giveth understanding to 
the simple.'^ 

The results of modem experience confirm this in the 
highest degree. To those who find their life-work in 
endeavouring to improve the condition of our fellow-men 
at home among the crowded haunts of London and other 
great centres of our population, the two lessons — ^that you 
must act upon the man, and that religion alone supplies 
the effective mode of doing it, are the fixed principles of 
their social science. The most lavish generosity in the 
provision of all outward comforts, if it stand alone, is 
as great a waste of effort as it would be to fling a bag 
of gold into the midst of the sea. While the moral self 
remains unchanged, the man will ever gravitate back into 
his normal misery, just as a dead body lifted by a strong 
hand to the surface of the water will sink into the depths 
again, as soon as it is left to itself. But let the man 
be changed, and he rises by the buoyancy of his own 
self-respect. Let the drunkard become sober, the profli- 
gate chagte, the liar truthful, the fraudulent honest, and 
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there is no longer occasion for anxiety about the temporal 
circumstances of his life» The contingencies of sickness 
and undeserved misfortune still remain to exercise Chris- 
tian charity, and by the bonds of a common sympathy 
draw man to man; but where this pressure is absent, 
the elevation of the man carries with it by an invariable 
necessity the elevation of his circumstances. This is the 
true remedy for human poverty, for it reaches to the 
deepest spring of earthly prosperity and joy. 

Nor is the witness of experience less decisive regarding 
the instrument of this elevating process. I do not deny 
that education and secular morality can do something, 
perhaps can do much. But religion, working by educa- 
tion, and carrying morality in its train, is the true instru- 
ment, far exceeding in its power all others, and far more 
permanent in its action. To the force of secular motives 
it adds the sanctions of religious duty and the hopes and 
fears of another life. Religion has all that secularism has, 
but has likewise mightier influences of its own, powerful 
in exact proportion as they are taught with definiteness 
and authority, and pressed home into actual contact with 
the reason, the conscience, and the affections. Experience 
in this matter does but place its seal on the Divine pro- 
mise, for even the warnings of the Divine lips grow into 
the glory of promises : ^^ Bodily exercise profiteth little, 
but godliness is profitable for all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.'' 

Ill But another assumption is involved in the priority 
of influence claimed for civilization over Christianity. The 
claim implies that in proportion to the increase of temporal 
comfort wiU be the sensibility to religious influence. 
Amid the stern struggle with poverty and the bitterness 
of griping want, men have neither inclination nor time for 
religious subjects. Take away the external pressure, it 
is urged, and then religion will have opportunity and 
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sphere. That poverty does frequently tend to make men 
indisposed to religious influences^ and in its extreme form 
brings them into a social state of wretchedness^ not in- 
cluded in the Divine purposes nor recognized in His Word^ 
may most readily be admitted. The duty of a loving 
sympathy with every form of distress^ and a generous 
liberality in reUeving it, will be accepted by none so cor- 
dially as by those who set the example of their blessed 
Master continually before their eyes. But if sorrow some- 
times hardens and exasperates, it sometimes softens and 
breaks down opposition. The efiect of external circum- 
stances of prosperity or adversity upon inward character 
depends on such compHcated conditions and such personal 
peculiarities, that no human knowledge can determine it, 
much less classify it, so as to say that one outward condition 
will have one definite moral effect, and another condition a 
different one. The same precise circumstances may pro- 
duce totally dissimilar results in different men. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that the enjoyments of luxury 
and the competitions of wealth have their religious dangers 
as well as the pressure of want and the struggle for daily 
bread. No believer in the inspiration of the Scriptures 
can call this into question ; for we have the direct words 
of our Lord for it: '^How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God*.^' Daily experi- 
ence ratifies their truth. The absorbing occupations of 
the man of business, the capitalist, and the poUtician, and 
the peculiar temptations incident to their lives, are pro- 
verbial. In truth, there is no possible condition of human 
things without its moral dangers. The seat of the evil is 
in man himself, and he carries it about with him. 

The whole objection is founded on a forgetfulness of this 
truth. The Christian dogma of the corruption of the 
human heart is too plainly supported by the lessons of 

* Luke xviii. 24. 
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daily experience to be doubted as a fact, even where it is 
rejected as a doctrine. The purpose of all law and police is 
directed against this tendency to wrong-doing; and the 
lamentations of the rationalist acknowledge it as fiilly as 
the doctrines of the Christian. To us who believe with the 
Church of England that ^' man is very far gone from ori* 
ginal righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil,'' the dogma e^xplains the fact. The essence of sin is 
the alienation of the will from God. The himian soul no 
longer moves harmoniously with the Divine Soul, and as 
the motions of the Divine Soul are ever good, the contra 
dictory motions of the human soul must be evil. 

This evil taint cannot be limited or locked up in one 
comer of the man. It pervades the whole of him. It does 
not act, therefore, in the strictly religious sphere alone, but 
in the social sphere likewise. It thus affects the entire 
character, principles, and tastes. What are all the bad 
deeds of the world, its acts of treachery, cruelty, oppression^ 
and violence — from the bitter word that stings like a ser- 
pent, to the dastard blow that destroys a life — rbut branches 
on this stem, waters from this spring. Divine grace alone 
can change the tendency. '^If any man be in Christ/' 
then, and then alone, " he is a new creature : old things are 
passed away ; behold, all things are become new ^." But 
till this is done, the tainted nature retains its native ten- 
dencies under every variety of circumstance. Outward 
conditions may modify and direct its development, but they 
do not detract from its activity and force. This is the 
spring of human repugnance to religion, and it may act as 
fatally amid the luxuries of civilization as amid the miseries 
of savagism. 

But if these cautions are necessary to enable us fairly t6 
estimate the claim of priority of influence for civilizatioii 
over Christianity, corresponding cautions are equally neced- 

*» 2 Cdr. V. 17, ^ 
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flary in estimating the opposite proposition. Those who 
claim the first place for Christianity by no means either 
exclude or depreciate civilization. In their opinion, Chris- 
tianity is the only efficient instrument of civilization, and 
the one in its highest form cannot exist without the other. 
The work must begin with the man. Effect a change 
there, and you accomplish it every where. A higher stan- 
dard of morals, a development of the social and domestic 
affections, freedom of thought and vigour of mind, habits 
of industry, honesty, and sobriety, and under their shelter 
the arts subservient to human convenience and enjoy- 
ment will all follow. Cleanse the fountain-head, and the 
waters will share the purification throughout every drop 
and rill. 

On this system all the ordinary motives for self-improve- 
ment and progress supplied by the stimulus of an enlight- 
ened self-love exist to the utmost. Not one of them is 
weakened. The motives of self-preservation, and the yet 
nobler motives furnished by the domestic affections and the 
relative duties springing out of them ; nay, the constitu- 
tional dispositions and tastes, either for politics, or science, 
or commerce, or war, are all there. The native energy of 
character, capacity of mind, and force of will constituting 
the heroes of the world, still act under the shadow of 
religious dogma as elsewhere. The dogma neither exhausts 
the fertility of the soil, nor withers the free growth of the 
plant. 

The objection that the prospect of another world unfits a 
man for the struggles and competitions of the present, 
rests entirely upon a misapprehension. Certainly no such 
tendency is either inculcated or permitted in the documents 
of the faith. If a higher state hereafter be presented as 
the glorious object of hope, the duties of the present life 
are presented with equal vividness and force as the road of 
entrance into it, — ^the course to be run and the elements of 
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the accoant to be rendered at the judgment-day. If any 
tendency to unfit a man for practical life be seen in indi- 
vidual cases^ it derives no sanction from the faith^ but 
arises wholly and solely from personal defects. Its exist- 
ence is no jewel in the Christian crown^ but a shadow 
detracting from its brightness. 

Nor is there any more truth in the assertion that the 
heavenly citizenship weakens the spring of patriotism. 
However plausible in theory, it is disproved by feet. Who 
can realize the august figure of our Master weeping over 
Jerusalem, and question His patriotism ? The deepening 
shadows of national ruin may not wholly exhaust the 
sources of His tears, or explain those profounder sympathies 
which drew them from the eyes of the God Incarnate ; but 
they constituted a part of them. But they concurred with 
the deeper emotions of the Saviour of the world, and gave 
pathos to His words. If His prescient eye looked deeper 
and saw further — deeper, because it reached from the tem- 
poral to the spiritual ; fiirther, because it stretched beyond 
the perishing city to a perishing world,— His patriotism 
only caught from this a more touching tenderness and a 
sublimer depth. In consistency with this example of our 
Master many of the purest-hearted and highest-minded 
patriots in the world have been disciples of the Crucified, 
and heirs of the city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. Who shall count their number and 
marshal their ranks, from the heroic Maccabees to the 
gallant men who fought and fell amid the sultry heats of 
India or in the trenches of the Crimea? 

Christianity, therefore, does not weaken the natural vir- 
tues or the motives of temporal interest ; it only strengthens 
and enlarges them by the concurrent action of a religious 
influence. It elevates them from feelings into principles, 
and from the uncertainty of a selfish motive into the solem- 
nity of a bounden duty. It takes up the lower motive 
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into itselfj and at once ratifies and consecrates it by a 
Divine and perpetual sanction. 

Christianiiy thus enlarges the area of motive^ and widens 
it to the whole nature of man. In its absence civilization 
can only appeal to interest and self-love. But on this 
ground it is open to a retort apparently unanswerable. 
A man may reply, '' I prefer my barbarism to your civili- 
zation. It suits my taste better, and on a deliberate 
calculation of gain and loss, I believe that I shall secure 
a larger amount of pleasure and enjoyment by a life of 
wandering idleness, and freedom from all restraint, than 
I shall by treading all my days the dull routine of re- 
spectable industry and order.'' No effective answer can be 
given to such a reply. If you tell him that the moral 
and mental pleasures he loses belong to a higher sphere 
and are better worth having beyond all comparison than 
the bodily sensations, he only retorts that he does not 
think so. If you talk to him about the dignity of his 
nature, he tells you that he does not care for it. As a 
question of merely human philosophy, he may not be 
far wrong; for we are creatures of habit, and many a 
sceptical school has been unable to find any firmer basis 
for morals than the instincts of nature, the jus naiura 
of Spinosa. If in despair you urge that he owes it to 
his fellow-men to sacrifice his own inclination to the good 
of the race, you only fall back on a plea, proved by 
experience to be as powerless against the active impulses 
of passion as a barrier of straw against the rush of a 
swollen river. Thus the human motive fails, simply 
because it does not appeal to the entire nature of man. 
But Chmtianity brings another and a mightier force. 
The dogmas of our created dependence, our responsibility, 
and of the resurrection, judgment, heaven and hell, at once 
enlighten conscience, and abash passion by the majesty of 
God and the tremendous issues of an eternity. 
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Lastly/ in the act of enlarging the area of motive^ 
Christianity increases likewise the acting force within 
the soul. The human motive can bring no moie than 
a human influence. It employs one part of the soul to 
control another part. It thus does no more than divide 
self against self,, and initiate a doubtful conflict where 
the slightest circumstances may press down the balance 
in either direction, and turn the fortunes of the dubious 
battle we know not how. But Divine truth brings with 
it the promise of a Divine Spirit, working in and through 
the human understanding, conscience, and affections, and 
investing them with supernatural strength. 

The sceptic cannot deny this. If he rejects the dogma 
of the operations of God the Holy Ghost, and considers it 
to be no more than the effect of fanaticism, he must yet 
acknowledge it to be a fanaticism of singular power. If 
the belief be a belief alone, without any objective reality in 
the fects of the spiritual world, yet the belief may turn the 
victory, just as in ancient times the superstitious confidence 
of some struggling army in the assistance of an angelic 
warrior has turned many a doubtful battle into a glorious 
victory. The dogma brings a moral advantage, even if it 
be untrue. But if it be true, as we believe, it supplements 
human effort with a superhuman energy. Civilization 
becpmes the result of two great fectors, the human agency 
and the Divine. God and man move on together towards 
a common goal. The wills of the two are concurrent 
circles; man the secondary instrument, God the efficient 
agent, and a future empire of righteousness and peace, such 
as the world never yet has seen, the magnificent and ever« 
lasting issue. 

Such are the two conflicting opinions contending for the 
mastery. The one places civilization first in order and 
influence, and would bring in Christianity to supplement 
a work already done ; the other places Christianity first in 
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order and influence, believing it to be the sole efficient 
cause of any true and permanent civilization. Both parties 
admit the value of Christianity and of civilization, but 
differ upon their relative place and influence. To settle the 
question we must make appeal to the experience of the 
past.. The history of the world presents us with two civili- 
zations, the heathen and the Christian ; the one rested on 
reason, the other rests on revelation ; the one was sceptical, 
the other is dogmatic; the one in its origin and instru- 
ments was human, the other we believe to be Divine. We 
must examine and compare the two. The differences are 
as palpable as they are significant. 

The heathen civilization presents itself first. This is 
confessed to be undogmatic, because it was not based on a 
positive revelation, and in its absence men could discover 
no positive system of truth for adoption. The state of 
mind produced by the long series of philosophies which in 
successive waves had swept over the world of thought, was 
an almost absolute and universal scepticism. In this con- 
dition Christianity found mankind. That it was no re- 
bound from excessive authority, no rebellion of the free 
intellect against the bonds of dogmatic restraint, is . certain 
from the methods of ancient philosophic teaching. It is 
impossible, for instance, to imagine any thing more unlike 
dogma than the entire structure of the Platonic Dialogues, 
alike as regards the opinions advanced and the method of 
advancing them. Free inquiry had the most unlimited 
scope, and the death of Socrates is no exception. His con- 
demnation was due less to the freedom of his inquiry than 
to their results upon the popular religion and his own un- 
bending independence in maintaining them [4] . Not only 
was thought free, but in its freedom it ran in exactly the 
direction of the free thought of our own day. The modem 
opponents of dogma only re-echo the thought, and almost 
the language, of their ancient prototypes* The assertion of 
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an universal and primitive religion surviving unchanged 
beneath the variations of doctrine; the sufBciency of the 
human reason; the necessity for free inquiry to correct 
what was deemed the superstitious belief in the super- 
natural ; the eternity of matter ; the constancy of law and 
order superseding the possibility of Providence or revela- 
tion — ^the Koivoi TOTTOL of modem Rationalism^ — were all of 
them known and urged by the ancients. Free thought 
had every possible advantage, and the civilization amid 
which it lived and flourished should accordingly, if its 
claims were true, have contained the abiding elements of 
human happiness and progress. The stern evidence of the 
facts compels a very different conclusion. 

It is exceedingly difficult to realize the civilization of 
the ancients. The difficulty does not arise from the differ- 
ence of their climate to ours, and the corresponding differ- 
ence of their manners and habits ; for it is not impossible 
to make the necessary allowances for these conditions. It 
would be palpably absurd to measure the houses and 
domestic arrangements, or the meals and dress of the 
burning East, of sunny Greece, and of imperial Rome, by 
the standard of Western Europe in our own times. In 
these particulars the ancients followed the conditions of 
country and climate at least as sensibly, perhaps more so, 
than we do ourselves. But the difficulty arises from the 
almost total absence in the ancient civilization of that 
moral element which constitutes the very heart and life 
of the modem. 

The absence was entirely natural, when morals were a 
theory of philosophy and not a solemn obligation of con- 
science ; when the popular mythology was an exaggerated 
caricature of human nature in its vices and its sorrows ; 
and when actions, esteemed among ourselves too detestable 
to be named, constituted part of the services of religion. 
The philosophic few doubtless looked. down with contempt. 
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on the follj of the popular belief; but there is no evidence 
that they detested the wickedness of the popular practice. 
It is certain that the most illustrious men of heathendom 
considered the deepest crimes in the Christian code to be 
venial and excusable^ if they were not even laudable. 
Flato^s Dialogues contain indisputable evidence on this 
subject [5]. 

The absence of the moral element was therefore no more 
than natural; and yet it separates the two civilizations 
by such an abyss of difference that imagination can hardly 
cross it. The result is to lower our ordinary estimate of the 
past below the truth. A state of society where the idea of 
moral purity was unknown; where the relation between 
the sexes had no religious safeguards; where women were 
so degraded that friendship scarcely existed except between 
men ; where domestic virtue was allied with ignorance^ and 
intellect with such splendid infamy as to fill the mouth 
of mankind; where any bond of common humanity was 
unknown^ human life frightfiilly cheap^ and human suffer-^ 
ing regarded with such dreadful indifference as to supply 
sport to the gentle and refined^ — such a state of society 
differs so wholly from what we are accustomed to^ that we 
cannot realize it. The result is that^ finding the ancients 
so immeasurably below us in the moral element^ we are apt 
to think them equally below us in all others. Thus we 
fail to appreciate their civilization, and are apt to consider 
it much less complete and wonderfiil than it was. This is 
a great mistake. 

It is certain that if we put morals on one side, with all 
the direct and indirect influences associated with them, 
ancient civilization was a splendid achievement. In ex« 
temal circumstances it reached a height of refinement, or 
rather sank into a depth of selfish luxury, unknown among 
ourselves. If on one side their domestic habits appear rude 
to our notions of comfort, the exquisite and genial tempera- 
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ture in which they lived must be taken into account. It is 
said that climates exist even in our own day so perfectly 
tempered as to make the very act of living a delight^ and 
to produce a physical buoyancy and cheerfulness that give 
an appearance of amiability even to the repulsive features 
of savage life [6] . In judging of the ancient houses and 
dress^ this must ever b^ remembered. That what we think 
rude and comfortless was not the necessity of ignorance^ is 
certain from the lavish voluptuousness displayed in other 
directions. The elaborate entertainments^ the costly ftimi- 
ture^ the exquisite fabrics used for dress by the opulent, 
and the excessive luxury of ancient civilization in its latest 
form are made known to us by Juvenal and others [7]. 
In industrial arts the ancients had attained considerable 
skill. In statuary and architecture modern genius vainly 
toils to follow in their track. Their idea of physical beauty 
reached the highest perfection. In the pure sciences they 
attained, considering the period of the world, a wonderfully 
high standard. Their philosophic thinking and writing 
exhibit the utmost subtlety of genius and force of thought. 
In every branch of human knowledge they have left us 
models for our imitation. They had large and generous 
views of human politics and laws. All these triumphs 
indicate a very high progress and an advanced civilization. 
In every particular, with the one sole exception of the 
moral element, they carried human advancement to its 
highest point. For lustre of genius, brilliancy of wit, fer- 
tility of imagination, depth of thought, artistic taste and 
skill, sesthetic sensibilities, and keen relish for pleasure, the 
latest period of heatiien civilization has never yet been 
excelled; perhaps never equalled. 

Yet splendid as was tiie achievement, the absence of 
the moral element was fatal. Ancient society perished by 
its own inherent rottenness. Its enormous all-pervading 
immorahty sapped the foundation of virtue. The social 
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virtues perished firsts and the political followed. The mass 
was corrupt to the very core. Its strength perished hy the 
mere exhaustion of its own vices. The ancient Roman 
empire^ in which heathen civilization culminated^ became 
like a tree hollow and rotten within^ and scarce main- 
taining its appearance of solidity^ till the breath of the 
first tempest beat it to the ground. National vigour and 
patriotism perished with national virtue; and when the 
barbarian tempest overthrew it, it was because the manly 
virtues survived in barbarism which had died out in civi- 
lization. The whole previous history of the world had 
repeated the same lesson. Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek, all perished from within. Progressive civilization 
was retrogressive virtue ; and civilized efieminacy fell before 
vigorous barbarism. Instead of being the stimulant and 
conservator of virtue, heathen civilization was its enemy 
and destroyer. 

Sut if we ask why amid all this blaze of intellectual 
knowledge morality should have died out of heathen prac- 
tice, the answer must be, because there was no dogmatic 
basis for morality, no absolute authority to enforce it. 
Human law reflected the debased standard of the law- 
makers, and no Divine law was known to supply its defects. 
That this is the explanation is proved by two facts which 
have been less noticed than they deserve to be. The one 
is that the more ancient periods of heathendom were more 
virtuous than the later, and exhibit a higher moral 
standard [8] ; and the other is that they were likewise 
more dogmatic [9] . For the one fact I refer to the com- 
paratively lofty standard of the Iliad and Odyssey, where 
the conception of female virtue is far higher and purer 
than the standard known to have existed in later times. 
For the other I refer to the ancient Greek tragedians, 
where strong gleams of religious truth — what I may 
call Christian truth — are to be found. Such are, for 
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instance, the intimations of a moral government over the 
world, a future state of rewards and punishments, and even 
of a bodily resurreetion. But all these died out, or rather 
philosophy argued them out of the deep-seated instincts 
of the human soul. Thus we see that in ancient civili- 
zation religious dogma and moral virtue existed together, 
and subsequently perished together. 

We now pass from the sceptical to the dogmatic, from 
the heathen to the Christian civilization. Great and 
specific difierences meet us here, and are referable to equally 
specific causes. They are not totally imlike. It might be 
said that there is on a superficial view great moral resem- 
blance between them. That the Christian civilization has 
not expelled vice or engendered universal purity of morals 
is most true. An enormous amount of moral evil festers 
at the heart of society. Here, as in all other old civili- 
zations without exception, a class has been found to gravi- 
tate to the bottom and fall beneath the recognized level, at 
whatever standard that may be fixed. Sut even here the 
resemblance is superficial and the difierence essential. 
There can be no fair comparison between the moral features 
of our own and of ancient civilization, either as to the 
amount of moral evil or as to its forms of development. 
The case does not rest, however, on a mere calculation of 
quantity, for that may be a matter of opinion. Sut a spe- 
cific difference has to be taken into account, and it is this : 
— in the ancient civilization indulgence in illicit pleasure 
was in accordance with the professed code of society. It 
was both advocated in theory and openly permitted in 
practice. It bore with it no public stigma of reproach; 
was not done in secret, but was professed before the eyes 
of the world. It was not only defended but recommended 
in the writings of philosophy on one side, and actually 
enshrined in the service of religion upon the other [10]. 
The immorality was therefore the consistent result of the 
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public sentiment of society and a recognized outgoing of 
its life. Or^ to state the matter jet more accurately^ both 
the principles and the practice of mankind at that period 
had the same human origin^ and therefore bore the same 
human character. Nature is a corrupt things and there- 
fore its principles and practices^ impurified by any higher 
influence^ were corrupt also. So completely is this the 
case^ that we can scarcely blame the individual men^ from 
a human point of view. They did but reflect the character 
and tendencies of their age. 

But with the Christian civilization it is very different. 
The great evils existing among us are not results of a 
false principle^ but of the violations of a true. They con* 
tradict not only the positive laws of the Christian code^ but 
the moral rules adopted by society from that code^ and 
what are considered to be the very decencies of our civiliza- 
tion. They are^ therefore^ not the fault of the system^ but 
of the men who violate it. And if it be asked how it is 
that Christianity is powerless to redress so great an evil^ 
the answer is at hand^ stated in the documents of Chris- 
tianity itself^ and with equal distinctness reflected in the 
facts of common experience. It is furnished by the dis- 
tinction between a visible and an invisible Churchy a 
national and an individual religion. Beneath the shadow 
of a national faith there exist thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who do not profess to be religious men^ or actuated by 
religious motives. To judge rightly of Christian morality 
we must put these on one side^ and confine attention to 
the more exclusive circle of individual profession. I do 
not deny that even here grievous inconsistencies are to be 
found. The depravity of our nature breaks out now and 
then into open and disgraceful vice. With the warning 
instances of the ancient saints before us^ not only in such 
a case as the incestuous persons at Corinth^ but in the case 
of sainted David himself^ how can we wonder that gross 
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wickedness should still be found lurking among professing 
Christians in our own daj ? Yet these are but spots upon 
the lustre of the sun. Notwithstanding them^ the lofty 
morality of professing Christians^ as a body^ may challenge 
examination. It exhibits a moral purity, a growth of the 
social and domestic virtues, an activity of love and gene* 
rous benevolence, to which nothing approaching to a 
parallel can be found in the previous history of mankind. 
The existence of flaws and defects only supplies another 
proof of the inspired accuracy of Scripture. For the Word 
of God declares loudly that such would be the case in the 
Church militant. Nay, it goes fiirther, and begins with 
this case that series of doctrines which explain the perplex- 
ing phenomena of human nature. It traces the fact back 
to a dogma — the dogma of the corruption of the human 
heart. How could the facts be otherwise, if, as the 
Church of England declares in her ninth Article, " Original 
sin .... is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam; whereby man is very far gone from original right- 
eousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil : . . . 
and this infection of nature doth remain, yea in them that 
are regenerated''? 

Passing on to a fiirther examination of Christian civiliza- 
tion, its greater length of life demands attention. Ancient 
civilization was interrupted by a series of catastrophes. 
It was fixed in definite centres of empire, and was involved 
in the fall of those empires. It took, indeed, a new start 
from their ruins, deriving jfrom the founders of each new 
empire a fresh infusion of the manly virtues, and thus 
perpetuating itself anew. But the internal decay of these 
centres of empire and their fall by the mere weight of their 
own moral corruption, evidenced the inherent weakness of 
that civilization. It ever grew exhausted towards the 
centre, and was replenished by the inroad of barbaric vigour 
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from the outside. Bat in the Christian civilization these 
conditions are changed. Modem kingdoms have alieadjr 
sarviyed for periods enormonslj greater than the lifetime of 
ancient empires. Nor do ^ej as yet show any signs of 
internal decay. A poison may lurk within the body politic, 
and throw itself to the surface like a healthy effect of nature 
in a diseased body. But without^ and in comparison with 
the less civilized portions of the world, they show no 
diminution of strength. So far from the barbarism outside 
showing any tendency to break in upon the settled civili- 
zation within, the civilized empires are ever advancing upon 
the barbaric, and bringing, by little and little, the utmost 
parts of the earth into subjection. They maiutaiii their 
unquestioned superiority not only in arts, but in arms ; in 
energy and enterprise, and force of will, and the power to 
govern. The condition which universally obtained under 
heathen civilization is exactly reversed in the Christian. 
Then, as men became polished they became effeminate; 
now, as they are Christianized they exhibit more illus- 
triously every heroic virtue. Their civilization was the 
source of weakness, ours is the source of strength [11]. 

This effect is itself but the result of a dogmatic truth. 
Embedded in Scripture there stands forth to light the 
revealed promise that the Gospel shall be preached uuto 
all nations, and the earth become full of the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 
What is the reversal of the old conditions of the world, 
and this ceaseless advance of Christian civilization over 
its length and breadth, but the visible realization of the 
promise ? 

But further, this energy and strength of modem civili- 
zation can be referred to certain specific characteristics 
distinguishing it from every other development of civili- 
zation previously existing. And what is more still, each 
one of these characteristics can be referred to a dogmatic 
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truth by a connexion so close and necessary, that, if the 
dogma be true, the characteristic could not fail to exist* 
The dogma explains the fact ; and the fact in return veri- 
fies and authenticates the dogma. 

I Krst in the Ust is the importance placed in the 
Christian civilization upon the individual man. Ancient 
heathenism and modem Rationalism alike complain of this, 
and place their hopes on the great whole of humankind, and 
not on its individual units. Yet security to person and 
personal rights must be admitted to be the first condition 
of civilized progress. With Christian society this regard 
to the individual is the result not of one dogma but of 
many. It is in part the reflection of the Divine person- 
ality. The one man supplies ' the starting-point of 'Our 
conceptions of the one God. In part it arises from the 
dogma of the immortality of the soul. Each man, what- 
ever may be his station, position, condition, becomes of 
infinite value because he is a man; and because, as a 
man, he carries within his breast an immortal self of 
priceless value, wide capacities, and everlasting life. Hence 
flow individual responsibihty, individual sin, individual 
faith with all its fruits, individual salvation. Each man 
is the object of a redeeming Saviour's atonement, and 
may be the subject of a sanctifying Spirit's work. Each 
one is dealt with by a special Providence here; each 
one will have to render a separate account at the judgment- 
seat hereafter. When an individual is invested with such 
tremendous interests, he cannot fail to recognize the dignity 
of human nature in himself, and to acknowledge it in 
others [12]. 

II From this again flow the relative obligations of 
man to man, breaking down the intense and unmitigated 
selfishness distinctive of heathen morality. The natural 
principle of self-love could not fail to generate selfishness 
80 long as men regarded themselves as independent and 

N 
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autocratic; quisque sui Juris, each a law to himself and 
owing obUgation to none but himself. The grand prin- 
ciple of the Christian code stands at the very opposite 
pole: ''Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself/' This 
depends upon two dogmas — the dogma of creation and the 
dogma of redemption. The whole race constitutes a famUy, 
meeting in one common centre and united by a common 
brotherhood. The revolutionary dreams of unity, equality, 
and fraternity, find actual realization here ; for there is no 
respect of persons with God, either in the kingdom of grace 
or the kingdom of glory. We are not our own, but twice 
God's, " bought with a price.'' The natural bond of sym- 
pathy thus created is converted from an affection into a 
principle by the positive command of God. Duty to God 
and duty to man are parts of the same code ; not as isolated 
and independent duties, but as meeting in one and the 
same God, and invested with the same tremendous sane- 
Horn. Sinai and Calvary-the mountain burning like a 
fiimace and quivering beneath the majesty of the descend- 
ing Gt)d, and the Cross on which Incarnate Deity suffered 
and died amid the wonder of angels and archangels — both 
meet in One, and the united voice is love [13] . 

Ill A jealous sensitiveness over human Hfe and human 
suffering is a special characteristic of our civilization, and, 
I believe, the great test of all human progress. Under 
ancient civilization men rotted and died like brute beasts. 
The picture drawn by history of the serf population in 
Bx)me is shocking beyond imagination. An intense selfish- 
ness was the great law, and extended from men to women, 
not only exhibited in the features of war but in the despe- 
rate indifference of domestic life. Sympathy with suffering 
was no part of ancient womanhood, if the sufferer were a 
slave. Hence arose the fact, often commented upon, that 
not a single public hospital existed in the ancient capitals 
of the East and of the West. The only trace of such insti- 
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tutions consists of private hospitals for slaves^ just as a 
carefiil master will provide for his property among our- 
selves. But general recognition of a man^s rights because 
he was a man, to protection during Ufe, and assistance 
under suffering, there was none. Human beings might rot 
and die in thousands, and none cared. How blessedly dif- 
ferent is the complex and elaborate machinery of modem 
benevolence, as it singles out each form of human misery 
one by one, and deals with it. We think more of a single 
Kfe than heathenism, either ancient or modem, thinks of 
the life of thousands. That this sensitive jealousy over 
human life and suffering is due to Christianity, and only 
grows beneath its shadow, can admit of little doubt. It is 
a necessary deduction from two dogmas — ^the incarnation of 
the Son of God and the resurrection of the body. The 
very flesh of man has become great and honourable by its 
union with Godhead in the person of the glorified Christ, 
and by the prospects of its own eternal life and future 
glorification in heaven [14] . 

lY The idea of a moral and internal holiness is the 
possession of Christianity alone. Among the heathen it 
was entirely absent. Their notions of purity were so wholly 
external, that outward purity was more definite to them 
than it is to ourselves. A ceremonial uncleanness and 
ceremonial purification appear to our minds so indefinite by 
the side of sanctity of heart, and will, and affection, that 
we have difficulty in appreciating them. But they were 
the sole conceptions of purity possessed under ancient 
civilization. The notion is apparent even in the noblest 
illustrations of ancient female virtue. Livy^s Lucretia, 
destrojring with her own hand the flesh that had been con- 
taminated by the touch of wicked passion, illustrates the 
feeling. For why the destruction of the body, if the 
dignity of the chaste and lofty soul within it had been 
adequately recognized? An estimate of purity and im- 

N % 
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purity which is distinctively material must ever blunt the 
moral sense. The horror of Lucretia at the desecration was 
as rare as the mistaken heroism of her death. But in 
recognizing a moral and internal purity^ we have risen into 
a higher sphere of thought and feeling altogether. This is 
the result of dogma. The doctrine of human sin^ pointing 
out the seat of impurity, and the doctrine of the regene- 
rating power of God the Holy Ghost to cleanse the foun- 
tain of its bitterness, are the parents, and inward holiness 
is their offspring [15] . 

V From this principle we naturally pass to another 
characteristic of Christian civilization — the sanctity of the 
home Ufe. Ancient civilization was gathered around the 
pivot of collective unity, and on its communistic principle 
the possible cultivation of the domestic affections was help- 
lessly shipwrecked. The ideal republic of Plato, the actual 
institutions of ancient Sparta, and, more or less intensely, 
the prevalent customs of other portions of the ancient 
world, reflect the same character. Individual affections 
perished in the destruction of individual rights. Home, as 
we understand it, with its quiet haven from life's daily 
storms, with its assured confidence of sympathy, its affec- 
tionate intimacies and mutual obligations, is the distinctive 
product of Christianity. Its pleasant flowers grow best 
beneath the shelter of the Cross. Nor is it diflicult to 
specify the dogma that has called home into existence. 
The Fatherhood of God contains the germ of its deve- 
lopment. The relation of the Father towards His only- 
begotten Son, pregnant in mysteries beyond our searching, 
and the adoption of the Christian into the family of God, 
with its privilege of sonship here, and its prospect of a 
glorious inheritance hereafter, consecrate with their sane 
tity the duties and the joys of home. How wonderfully 
does the language of Scripture climb as it were these 
heights, and lead the thoughts upward, till, from the pin- 
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nacle of the revelation, they look into the other world — 
''If children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ'' [i6]. 

VI Connected with the sanctity of home life is the 
sacredness of marriage, and the religious equality of the 
sexes. The quiet confidence with which, as a matter of 
course, without the necessity for any positive and expressed 
regulation, the Scriptures imply monogamy as the primeval 
and eternal law of marriage, has an emphatic force of its 
own to every careful student of the Word. Beneath the 
withering blight of polygamy, whatever gives elevation 
and purity to the relation between the sexes pines and dies. 
There can be no ''home'' beneath that upas-tree. But 
monogamy, too, has a dogmatic basis, for it follows from 
the spiritual espousals between Christ and His Church. 
Not only are the prophetic Scriptures full of this illustra- 
tion, but the apostolic Epistles draw the links between the 
doctrine and the marriage institution, close and strong. 
The immortality of the soul, and the personal responsibility 
of each living being, fling their solemn sanctions over it, 
while the relations of the devout women to our Lord during 
His earthly ministry, and especially the Scriptural portrait 
of the Virgin Mother, blessed among women, invest it 
with tenderness and dignity [17]. 

VII Lastly, the identification of religion with practice, 
and the presentation of the contemplative life as the pre- 
paration for the practical, have likewise a doctrinal origin. 
Here, as elsewhere, the faith settles the vexed question 
of their mutual value, and adjusts the two by including 
both as the parts of one life, as intimate and inseparable 
as are the body and soul of man. The solitary life is the 
perversion of Christianity, not its healthy sequel ; and to 
call such a life the religious life is a total distortion of its 
principles* Life is, in the inspired teaching, the time for 
work. The warning words of the wise preacher of Israel^ 
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— ''Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest*^,'' — ^find 
their echo in the graphic teaching of Him whose meat 
and drink it was to do His heavenly Father^s will — ^^\ 
must work the works of Him that sent Me while it is day, 
for the night cometh when no man can work^/' Two 
doctrines, both of them distinctly Christian, throw their 
guardian shadows over the lesson. First comes the truth 
that we are not our own, but God^ ''bought wili a 
price ;'^ and next comes on, looking the soul full in the 
face, the awfulness of the future judgment. Nor does the 
lesson of judgment end in the distinction between the two 
broad classes recognized in Scripture, the righteous and 
the wicked, but reaches beyond it into the different d^prees 
of future reward and punishment proposed for hope and 
fear. The parables of our Lord are full of this truth. 
Twice over, in singularly emphatic words and in this 
exact relation, the apostle St. Paul affirms the universality 
of the last solemn account of the great day : " We shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ ® /' " We must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive th« things done in his body'" Rom indj- 
vidual duty and individual judgment must follow individual 
independ^ice, since each must act for himself, and for him- 
self suffer or enjoy. The principle of independence has, 
therefore, an origin earUer than the Gk)thic nations, how- 
ever much their native character and political habits fos- 
tered it. It was already at work within the pale of Chris- 
tianity, for it was a part of its dogmatic teaching : " Every 
man shall bear his own burden ^ '^ [i8] . 

I have enumerated seven principles distinctive of the 

c EecL ix. 10. ^ John ix. 4. « Rom. xiv. 10. 

' J Cor. T. 10. % Gal. vL 5. 
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Christian in contrast with heathen civilization. The im- 
portance placed upon the individual man ; the mutual obli- 
gations of man to man ; a jealous sensitiveness over human 
life and sujSering; the conception of a moral and internal 
holiness; the sanctity of home; the religious equality of 
the sexes^ and the identity of religious belief with religious 
practice^ — are principles naturally connected with each 
other as the links of a common chain. Not in any one of 
these elements singly^ but in the combination of tliem all^ 
is the strength of our civilization to be found [19]. They 
are each and all referable to Christian dogmas, springing 
out of them as naturally as the branches out of a root, and 
exhibiting their characteristics as closely as the leaves of a 
tree follow the character of the tree. To the effect of these 
dogmas, all invested with the same authority and accom- 
panied by the same sanctions, must be added the personal 
example of the Lord Jesus Christ. His ministry conveyed 
the teaching; His personal life and character embodied the 
illustration of it. He thus drew the lessons out of the 
sphere of abstract morality into the sphere of actual life. 
be showed them to be practicable lessons capable of adapta- 
tion to the working world, with its experience, trials, and 
affections. In the sublime perfection of His character 
they were all tempered together like the coloured rays of 
one effulgent sun. The stress laid upon His personal exam- 
ple has never ceased to consecrate the activities of Christian 
obedience. His doctrine becomes, through the operation 
of God the Holy Ghost, a self-developing force, moulding 
from witibin the whole character and conduct of His disci- 
ples into the likeness of His own perfections, by an influ- 
ence at once as silent and as pervasive as the life that 
breaks out in spring-time through every root, and branch, 
and leaf. The love we bear to our Master, and the absorb- 
ing concentration of every hope, feeling, and emotion in 
His blessed person and atoning work, at once give sweet- 
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ness to obedience here^ and ripen the soul for the ftiU 
fruition of the hereafter, when we shall be like Him, '^ for 
we shall see Him as He \&" 

Now if none of these seven principles had any influence 
in heathen civilization, but are all characteristic of the 
Christian; if, when the corresponding dogmas were un- 
known, they were unknown, and wherever the dogmas 
have been preached they have become influential ; if all the 
world over, wherever the Gospel has been proclaimed, and 
under every diversity of race and climate the same teaching 
has been followed by the same efiects, one conclusion only 
can follow. The differences distinguishing Christian from 
heathen civilization must be due to the difference of its 
principles; and these principles are the dogmas of the 
Christian faith. The conclusion is confirmed by the further 
fact that the activity of the influence is exactly propor- 
tioned to the activity of the dogmatic belief. That the 
character of our civilization has spread beyond the circle 
of believers in dogma, and leavens more or less the entire 
community, is most true. It would be strange indeed 
if it were otherwise. The widespreading influence of 
moral principles can no more be confined within a limited 
circle than the light can be confined to one portion of the 
firmament and excluded from the rest. But that among 
Ihe believers of the dogmatic faith the distinctive principles 
of Christian civilization exist with the greatest intensity, 
admits of an easy proof. Count the charities of the 
Church of Christ, — or rather they cannot be counted, for 
their number and extent, as they flow in ten thousand 
streams of benevolence throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, utterly defy calculation, — then look to that 
portion of our community lying beyond and without the 
Church, and again count their charities, if indeed you can 
find them to count. I do not deny their existence, but 
certainly in contrast with the flow of Christian activity 
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they are no more than the summer rill in contrast with the 
strong deep river bearing navies on its breast. 

Lastly^ it should be observed that these effects on our 
civilization are not due to the Churchy but to Christianity 
and to the action of its primary principles. Christianity 
has called the Church into existence, not the Church Chris- 
tianity [20]. Great and noble has been the mission of 
the Church, blessed and beneficent her influence; but the 
revealed truth entrusted to her keeping is greater than her- 
self. She is a witness to her glorified Master, and in the 
sense of her own dignity to forget for a moment the undi- 
vided supremacy of her living Head, is to cut away the 
ground beneath her own feet. The chased and ornamental 
cup is beautiful to the eye, but its use is to convey the 
water to the parched lips of the dying man. The failing 
senses of the suffering wretch will not heed the beauty of 
the cup if it be empty of the living water. The glory of 
the Church is in the faith committed to her charge; and 
her life and strength are both alike laid up in Him whom 
the faith represents as "the way, the truth, and the life,'^ 
and on whose brow the adoring hands of the saints place the 
triple crown. Prophet, Priest, King. Not to the Church 
alone, as from the fifth century onwards she maintained the 
light amid the thick darkness of the middle ages, but to 
the revealed truth entrusted to her charge, are we indebted 
for our civilization. Its birthplace lies higher up the 
stream of time, even in the times of our Lord and His 
apostles. There the Sun of righteousness arose; and in 
proportion as the Church of succeeding times has been 
faithful or faithless to her trust, in that exact proportion 
have His beams brightened the world with liberty and 
peace, and consecrated its transient struggles with the 
prospect of an endless immortality. 

In this, as in all other respects, the claims and assertions 
of the revealed Scriptures find their verification in the 
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actual fects of history. St. John in his vision of the New 
Jerusalem saw '^a pure river of water of life'' proceeding 
out of the throne of God and of the Lamb^ and on either 
side of it the tree of life, whose "leaves were for the heal- 
ing of the nations^/' The inspired description of the 
result is full of grandeur : " There shall be no more curse : 
but the throne of Grod and of the Lamb shall be in it; and 
His servants shall serve Him : . . . And there shall be no 
night there ; and they need no candle, neither light of the 
sun; for tiie Lord God giveth them light : and they shall 
reign for ever and ever/' That completed glory will but 
be the result of agencies already at work, but the Aill meri- 
dian day of which our Christian civilization is the early 
dawn. We are taught indeed that He to whom it belongs 
will come to estabUsh His own kingdom of righteousness 
and peace; but the, glory of that kingdom of the future 
will be the crown and climax of a work already be^un in 
the present. The hallelujahs of the saints in glory will 
but re-echo the promise, and place the seal of their expe- 
rience on its fulfilment : " Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come." 

** Bev. xzii. I— 2. 



LECTURE VII 



CONSCIENCE, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 

FAITH 



2 Cob. i. 12 

For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our eonseienee, that in simpHeity 
and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of Ood, 
we have had our conversation in the world, and more abundantly to 
yoU'Ward. 

IT is in entire accordance with the moral purposes and 
with the structure of revelation that Holy Scripture 
contains no theory of the conscience. Appeals to its 
verdict are frequent; but they assume its existence and 
functions as a fact^ and do not explain its nature or its 
constituents as a philosophy. The divinely-inspired refer- 
ences thtis supply materials for a judgment by furnishing 
what I may call Divine observations on the action and 
properties of conscience^ but it is left to us to put them 
together and construct them into a system. A devout 
believer in the inspiration of Scripture finds in its teaching 
the test of his philosophic theories. The steady light of 
revealed truth acts like a beacon to point out the course of 
safety through the shallows and quicksands and sunken 
rocks of a most intricate and perplexing controversy. 

In the Old Testament the word " conscience ^^ does not 
occur. The heart of man is described as the seat of appro- 
bation and disapprobation^ of conviction^ contrition^ and 
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remorse. But although the term is absent^ the idea is not 
absent. It is truly remarked by a German divine that 
the " entire economy of salvation in the Old Testament is 
founded on the fact of the conscience.^^ Luther^ in his 
translation of the fiible^ uses the word itself in two places : 
Josh. xiv. 7, '^ As it was in my conscience/' and Job xxvii. 
6, '"Thy righteousness I hold fast and will not let it go. 
My conscience shall not reprove me as long as I live.'^ 
From the history of the Fall onwards through the entire 
prophetic Scriptures, the recognition of an inward moral 
faculty in man underlies the sacred teaching and bears 
witness to the words of Solomon : '^ The spirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord, searching all the inward parts of 
the belly.'' 

The teaching of the New Testament is naturally much 
more specific, and may be reduced into definite propositions. 
The conscience is affirmed to be the possession of the indi- 
vidual man ; in the words of St. Paul, " having their con- 
sciences seared*" (j7]v IZiav auvelBrjaiv). It is asserted to 
be the supreme moral guide within the soul; for the hea- 
then are to be judged by it. ^^ If a man know his doing to 
be in harmony with this law his conscience is dyaOi]^ 
KoX'q^, Kadapa^y d'jrp6a-K<yiro<;^. The two parts of con- 
science are specified. If his deeds be evil, so also is his 
conscience, inasmuch as it is consciousness of such evil 
{'TTovrjpd^ ; it is fie/naa/iivTj^, so far as the evil deeds 
shadow themselves in it like blots; or KeKavTrjpuiafievrj^y 
so far as it bears them in itself ineradicably and indelibly 
like brands" [i]. The self-consciousness constituting the 
original meaning of the word in its Greek, Latin, and 
French usage finds expression in many passages, as in Heb. 

A I Tim. iv. 2. b Acts xiii. i ; i Pet. iii. 16—22; i Tim. v. 19. 

c Heb. xiii. 18. d j Tim. iii. 9; 2 Tim. i. 3 

e Acts xxiv. 16. ' Heb. x. 22. 

« Tit. i. 15; I Cor, viii* 7. ^ i Tim. iv. 2. 
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X. rj : '^ The worshippers once purged should have had no 
more conscience of sins/^ A moral verdict of approbation 
or disapprobation is involved in other passages^ from which 
I have selected the words of the text as necessarily imply- 
ing the conviction of St. Paul's own faithfulness in the 
discharge of his apostolic oflSce, for otherwise there could 
have been no rejoicing in ^'the testimony ^^ of his con- 
science. On the words of St. John^ '^convicted by their 
own conscience */' I lay no stress, because the genuineness 
of the text is disputed. Conscience is declared to exist 
prior to a positive revelation, for it supplies the ground of 
the Divine sentence pronounced upon the heathen : " These, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves: which 
show the work of the law written in their hearts.^^ Its 
verdicts are associated with the action of the judgment. 
"Their conscience bearing witness and their thoughts 
(Xo7to-/Aa)i/) accusing or excusing one another.'^ Again, in 
the Epistle to Titus : '' Even their mind (o voO^) and their 
conscience is defiled.^' Lastly, the apostoKc language im- 
plies that conscience may need correction and education, 
for St. Paul refers repeatedly to the weak conscience of the 
Corinthian Christians, and to the duty of not offending it : 
" When ye wound their weak conscience ^' {aadevova-ap) — a, 
conscience out of health and needing the physician — ^^ye 
sin against Christ ''.^^ The same idea occurs in St. Paulas 
language to Timothy, where he describes the false teachers 
as " doting {voa-oov) about questions and strifes of words K'^ 
It is remarkable that the latest conclusions of Christian 
philosophy, although reached by an independent process, 
and expressing the result of the accumulated thought of 
ages, are in exact harmony with the Scriptural teaching. 
On the one side they affirm the existence of a faculty of 
conscience, and its supremacy in the tribunal of the soul, 
and yet, on the other side, they deny that it is either inde- 

i John viii. 9. ^ i Cor. viii. 2. ^ i Tim. vi. 4. 
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pendent or infallible. It is a constituent part of the 
kuman soul, but like all otker parts, exhibits the weakness 
of a dependent and corrupted creature. The estimate of 
human nature gathered from a study of our moral consti- 
tution, is identical with the conclusion already reached 
in the course of these lectures from an examination of 
the emotional, intuitional, and intellectual parts of man. 
Dependence is stamped upon every portion of our being. 
Man needs an external help; and in every sphere alike 
that help is supplied in ^^the &ith once delivered to the 
saints.^^ 

In resting on this conviction we follow a middle path 
with enemies on either side. The position held by free 
thought in relation to this question of the conscience is 
in no small degree remarkable. Rationalism attacks us 
from two opposite quarters, representing two diflferent and 
totally irreconcilable views, and on both sides with equal 
vehemence and apparent absence of any consciousness of 
the inconsistency. At no distant period a critical Review 
has held '^conscientious people ^^ up to contempt, on 
account of the '^ vast amount of mischief done by them in 
the world .^^ A serious accusation is advanced against 
theological writers of regarding conscience as ''an un- 
written Bible, a divinely-appointed guide, implanted by Pro- 
vidence in the heart of each individual to tell him what is 
right and what is wrong.^^ Every maa is declared to be able 
to make his own conscience, in language far too frivolous 
for possible quotation in this place \%\ . On the other side, 
modem thought steps at a stride across the temperate con- 
clusions of Christian philosophy, and asserts the all-su£S- 
cieut, autocratic power of conscience, with an extravagant 
exaggeration peculiar to itself. It declares it to be the 
triumph of Rationalism that " men have come instinctively 
and almost unconsciously to judge all doctrines by their 
intuitive sense of right, and to reject, or explain away, or 
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throw into the background those that will not bear the 
test^ no matter how imposing may be the authoriiy that 
authenticates them/' Thus conscience becomes more than, 
a verifying faculty. It is throned supreme over the entire 
soul^ as a despotic governor; in the language of the ra- 
tionalist himself^ the ^' measure and arbiter of faith'' [3] . 

The two views are mutually destructive. K a controver- 
sial advantage were all that the cause of truth demanded^ 
it might be enough to set the one extreme against the 
other. The retort would be perfectly fair. If we are 
taunted with making too much of conscience^ we might 
appeal to the authority of Rationalism itself; for in assert- 
ing the conscienoe to be the ^^ arbiter of truth" it exag- 
gerates its claims idx beyond the highest estimate of the 
Christian. If conscience be competent to rule even in the 
sphere of the intellect^ a fortiori it must be competent 
to rule in its own proper sphere, the sphere of moral action. 
Or if we are charged with making too little of conscience, 
and not accepting it as a final authority supreme over &ith 
itself, we might appeal to free thought at its opposite 
extreme; for in making conscience no more than, the 
conscious and voluntary product of a man's own effort, 
it lowers it far below either Scripture or right reason. 
The Christian theologian might be content to leave the 
two theories to fight it out between themselves, while the 
truth, untouched by the conflict, calmly marched on her 
way. Certainly the two arguments cannot consistently 
be maintained by the same hands. It is impossible to 
plead the verifying powers of conscience, and at the same 
time to deny the existence of such a faculty. The contra- 
dictions of free thought cannot go so far as to give supreme 
authority to a name, and worship before a throne empty of 
any monarch to fill it. It would be suicidal to argue that 
conscience is the great spring of all religious truth, and at 
the same time to argue that it is but the product of a 
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thotLsand casual influences — ^the residuum left in the mind 
from the ever flowing and ebbing tides of human sympathy 
and association. 

But the cause of truth is too sacred to be rested on any 
such retort ; the claims of the faith too solemn and absolute 
to admit of the slightest act of treacherous compromise. 
We may use the acknowledgments of our opponents so far, 
but so far only as this : that a faculty, of which the very 
existence admits of being called into question, cannot 
possess the absolute and supreme authority needed for 
the judge and arbiter of truth. 

With this side of the alternative alone my argument 
is called to deal. If conscience be a thing too fluctuating 
and uncertain to supply a fixed rule for moral conduct, 
it certainly can never become the rival of the dogmatic 
faith, and with this conclusion the argument against con- 
science may be dismissed. But its positive claims are more 
formidable, for if they could be maintained they would 
destroy the entire fabric of the faith. We must examine 
them more closely. 

The objector argues that his conscience is the individual 
judge of what is right and wrong. As the foundations of 
rectitude are changeless and eternal, what is right and 
wrong to him must be absolutely right and wrong in 
regard to all other beings, and therefore in regard to God. 
Any description of God which represents Him as violating 
this verdict of the moral judge cannot be true, since God 
is a perfect and absolute being, and to charge Him with 
moral imperfection would be a contradiction. Any such 
system of belief is therefore to be indignantly rejected. 
The Christian faith, the objector proceeds to say, contains 
dogmas of this kind. For instance, it speaks of the puni- 
tive anger of God, and of His consigning countless num- 
bers of His creatures to endless damnation. It asserts that 
there will be an everlasting condition of future woe, from 
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which all hope of mitigation and all prospect of cessation 
are absolutely excluded. It teaches a doctrine of atone- 
ment by the imputation to one person of the guilt incurred 
by others. '^ Such teaching offends my sense of right and 
wrongs and compels me to ascribe to a perfect and holy 
Being feelings and acts contradictory to the verdict of 
conscience in myself. I cannot believe such doctrines^ 
and therefore I reject the revelation professing to contain 
them/' 

I have stated the argument of the objector in this form 
because it is the form actually taken by the objection in a 
great majority of cases. I protest in the name of con- 
science itself against the gross injustice of such distorted 
representations of Christian doctrines. Such caricatures 
every member of the Church of England and every inhe- 
ritor of her teaching must indignantly repudiate. Whether 
they result from carelessness, or from prejudice, or from 
ignorance, or from the distorting influence of active hosti- 
lity, it is not for me to judge; but two mistakes involved 
in the false representation lie upon the surface. 

Part of the doctrine is stated, and part omitted, and the 
description is false because it is partial, suppressio veri siig- 
gestio falsi. For instance, when the objector speaks of 
God's consigning countless numbers of His creatures to 
eternal damnation, he omits to state that He has at the 
same time offered free salvation to all men, and that if they 
perish, it is only because they reject a mode of safety pro- 
vided for them by God, at a sacrifice no less than that of 
His own Son, and pressed upon their hearts and consciences 
with a tenderness of appeal and a force of love sublime 
beyond the appeals and love of man. Again, when the 
objector says that the doctrine of the atonement involves 
the imputation to one person of the guilt incurred by 
others, he omits to add that this Person has of His own 
free will assumed the guilty and that^ moreover, this volun- 

o 
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tary Representative is one in substance, power, and eternity 
with the Being who pronounces the judgment, being Him- 
self God blessed for evermore. 

The second mistake is of a kindred character. It con- 
sists in applying to the character of God the standard of 
human imperfection and corruption. It assumes as a 
literal fact those anthropomorphic illustrations under which 
alone the nature and character of the Supreme Being can 
possibly be known to us. If on the one side Scripture 
describes God under figures taken from human experience, 
it emphatically warns us on the other hand that God is as 
far removed from man as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, and that the disturbances and selfishnesses, the 
weaknesses and irritabilities of human weakness have no 
place with Him. Thus when Scripture speaks of the 
punitive wrath of God, it reminds us at the same time that 
the spiritual Deity has neither '^ body, parts, nor passions .^^ 
To impute to God, for instance, the heat, violence, and 
disturbance inherent in human anger, is not only to shock 
all our deepest feelings of reverence, but it is also grossly 
and coarsely to misrepresent the doctrine it professes to 
describe. It is to bear false witness against "the faith 
once delivered to the saints.^^ 

It is impossible not to regard such controversial perver- 
sions of the truth with deep indignation. They are un- 
worthy weapons at best, and never so unworthy as when 
they outrage conscience in the name of conscience. The 
temptation to acquiesce in them is great. Only by their 
use is it possible to transfer the proper authority of con- 
science in the sphere of the moral into an invasion upon the 
sphere of the intellectual. But this controversial advan- 
tage supplies a further reason why a high-minded searcher 
after truth should disdain to use such perversions of the 
truth, because they distort the very conditions of the 
question. The Christian theologian emphatically protests 
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against them in the name of truth and of conscience as a 
libel against the Church of Christ. 

The claim thus asserted on behalf of the conscience to be 
the judge and arbiter of truth is irreconcilable with the 
claims of the dogmatic faitb^ not alone from the uncer- 
tainiy of the verdict, but from the nature and the extent 
of the authority claimed for the judge. 

As regards the verdict of the conscience, the Church 
may well hold her own. It is indeed assumed that a com- 
mon conscience exists, and that its decision is unanimous 
against the doctrines of Scripturq. In this case the argu- 
ment would overthrow the faith by rejecting particular 
dogmas, and dislocating by the rejection the entire system 
of revealed truth into broken and inconsistent members. 
But the assumption cannot be admitted for a moment, and 
is plainly contrary to the facts. The conscience of man- 
kind is not unanimous in its judgment upon the doctrines 
of Christianity. The conscience of those who accept the 
dogmas of revelation has at least as much right to be 
heard in this matter as the conscience of those who reject 
them, if it has not a far better right in proportion to its 
better acquaintance and familiarity with them. What the 
rationalist considers to be inconsistent with a perfect and 
holy Being, other men, not less competent from education 
and earnestness of character to judge than himself, consider 
to be the most admirable illustration of His attributes. 
Not only do men educated under Christian instructions 
regard the doctrines of the Divine justice. His punitive 
wrath against sin, and the atonement provided in the 
death of Christ, with adoring praise, but the same feeling 
is experienced by persons who have passed through no such 
educational process and who hear the doctrines for the first 
time. We may extend the range of testimony still fur- 
ther; for the conscience of heathen nations is so far from 
rejecting these ideas^ that they enter prominently into 

o ^ 
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heathen belief and the elements of natural religion^ as is 
seen in the institution of priesthood and sacrifice. The 
assumption that the common decision of the human con- 
science is against the distinctive doctrines of Christianity 
is contradicted bj the fact. Could mankind be polled 
within the circle of Christendom the faith would claim 
in its favour the decision of a vast and overwhelming 
majority. 

This consideration is not to be overlooked, for were the 
result otherwise it would indisputably supply a serious 
argument against the faith. But we cannot rest with this 
appeal. We must call into question the competency of 
the court to fulfil so great an office as the supreme judge 
of truth. If the conscience of every living man came to 
the same decision, and the decision were in favour of 
Christian dogma, that unanimity would nevertheless fur- 
nish no safe foundation for the faith. In fact, the exists 
ence of a universal conscience is but a fiction. Scarcely 
can a single point of morals be specified on which the 
moral sense of mankind has not difiered at some time, and 
among some people. But this very variability of con- 
science only makes the claim of its supremacy the more 
destructive to the faith. The verdict is so indefinitely 
variable that one man^s truth becomes another man^s false- 
hood. So long as the just authority of the dogmatic 
faith is retained, and conscience is limited to its proper 
function as a regulative faculty, no difficulty arises. For 
the rejection of particular truths becomes, in entire con- 
sistency with the teaching of the faith itself, the sin of 
individual unbelief. But let conscience be acknowledged 
to be the supreme verifying faculty, and positive, still less 
authoritative, truth can no longer exist. Belief becomes 
no more than the subjective act of the individual, without 
any objective reality to answer to it. The hand of the soul 
is stretched out, but grasps a shadow^ not a substance. If 
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men^s judgmeots are to be accepted as the absolute test 
of truth, all particular beliefs must be equally true or 
equally false. 

The principle involved in the claim of conscience to be 
the judge and arbiter of truth is therefore important in the 
highest degree. What a man does is necessarily moulded 
on what he believes. To sit at the very threshold of the 
soul and regulate at will its incomings and outgoings, is 
the loftiest of all conceivable functions. Not a spark of 
light can enter till it has, so to speak, done homage to this 
supreme faculty, and has been authenticated by its signa- 
ture. Such a power rules, by virtue of its oflSce, monarch 
and lord of all. It becomes a confessed Deity. The cre- 
dentials of so dominant a faculty may fairly be expected 
to correspond with the loftiness of its claims. Before we 
submit to its absolute despotism we must be satisfied of the 
grounds of its authority and the suflSciency of its power. 
We have a right to ascertain its exact place in our con- 
stitution, and the proper sphere of its action. What is 
conscience; what are its authority and attributes, that 
religion should bow down before its footstool, and faith 
herself do it homage ? The answer can only be given by 
reviewing the course of human thought as it has dealt, 
from age to age, with the problems of moral science. The 
result will vindicate the legitimate claim of conscience to 
rule supreme within the soul, but wiU dissipate to the 
winds the extravagant assumptions of its autocratic inde- 
pendence and infallibility. 

In rapidly sketching the history of moral science one 
general rule alone can be constantly adopted for my 
guidance. It is that where the moral distinction of right 
and wrong has been denied, the existence of conscience has 
necessarily been denied; where the distinction has been 
maintained, there conscience has been recognized. Exer- 
tions may be foimd even to this rule. Rather, perhaps, I 
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ought to say^ that men have been often inconsistent with 
themselves. Thus^ for instance^ Hobbes^ the first great 
impugner in modem times of the faculty of the conscience, 
admits in some parts of his writings the moral faculty 
which he resolutely denies in others. His disciple, Paley, 
is guilty of the same inconsistency ; for in his Sermons he 
speaks of the conscience, while in his Moral Philosophy he 
denies its existence [4]. But the distinction, although it 
requires some limitation, yet holds good in general. But 
when, from the nature of the faculty of conscience, we pass 
on to discuss the grounds of rectitude, we are still more 
devoid of any certain rule. It would be totally unjust to 
suppose that the great writers who refer the foundation of 
morals to utility, or to the fitness of things, or to the 
absolute will of God, intentionally impugn either the exist- 
ence or the authority of conscience. 

Questions relative to the difference of right and wrong, 
and to the practical rule of life, had their place among the 
earliest exercises of human thought. They are recognized, 
more or less, in all the records of antiquity. In the 
immortal verses of Homer we find the idea of an innate 
awe of the Deity, and of the obligations of moral right. 
The ancient Greek tragedians contain the same thought. 
The Furies were but the terrors of the conscience personi- 
fied. On the other side, Prometheus is supported under 
the vengeance of Jove by the consciousness of the benefits 
he had conferred among mankind. Among the fragments 
of Menander has been handed down the line, PpoToU 
airaa-i, avv€i8r)(nv ^€09. During the pre-historic period of 
ancient philosophy the familiar problems of moral science 
are dimly recognizable in the denial by Protagoras of any 
eternal distinction of right and wrong. With Socrates 
and Plato moral philosophy properly began. Neither of 
them has left a definite theory of conscience, although both 
of them recognized it. They conceived of it, however, as 
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intellectual more than moral — as in the Right Reason of 
Plato and the Prudence of Aristotle. Plato^s doctrine of 
ideas^ and of the ideas of the supreme good, supplied the 
germ of the immutable morality of later days. Aristotle 
distinctly asserts in his Politics an inner and divinely-given 
sense of right and wrong (& fiavreuovral rt irdjrresi), and 
refers to the Antigone of Sophocles as acting upon a sense 
of eternal right. 

The discussion took a formal shape in the disputations of 
the Stoics and Epicureans, and they still represent the two 
great divisions of opinion existing in our own day. The 
Epicureans were the first great advocates of the selfish 
principle of morals. The Stoical scheme, on the other 
hand, represented the idea of moral rectitude as peculiar 
and independent. They gave force to the idea of duty — 
that notion of the ^^ ought " which constitutes the proper 
material of the conscience. From this time the nature 
and supremacy of conscience were recognized with ever- 
increasing definiteness. Persius, Cicero, Plutarch, Marcus 
Antoninus, Epictetus, and Seneca, all refer to it. Cicero 
states his belief in an innate faculty of conscience with 
great distinctness: '^ Ratio summa insita in natura qusa 
jubet ea quae facienda sunt, prohibetque contraria.^^ Seneca 
afiirms its Divine origin, " Animus magnus et sacer inhseret 
origini suae -/' and pathetically laments the folly of the man 
who neglects it, ^^O te miserum si contemnis hunc tes- 
tem.^^ The familiar language of Horace will present itself 
to many memories as he describes the real strength of 
man,-^ 

** Nil conscire sibi, nnllft pallescere calpd ;" 

while the graphic description of a bad conscience in Juve- 
nal^s thirteenth Satire will not be forgotten. Thus the 
general sentiment of antiquity recognized the reality of 
conscience. But the faculty was not analyzed. No theory 
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was framed of its constitution^ and the general coarse of 
thought pointed to an intellectual rather than to a strictly- 
moral faculty. 

The same want of a scientific examination of the pheno- 
mena of conscience continued during the ages intervening 
between the beginning of the Christian era and the period 
of the Reformation. The Christian Fathers re-echoed the 
language of the inspired Scriptures, treating conscience in 
the light of religion and not of philosophy. Fervent 
appeals to conscience and eloquent descriptions of it are 
frequent, as for instance, in a well-known passage of Ter- 
tullian and in the glowing declamations of Chrysostom.' 
It has been thought by some that Augustine, from fear of 
the Pelagian heresy, was timid of appealing to conscience, 
lest by so doing he should appear to admit any suflSciency 
in human nature for the supply of its own moral wants. 
With the Scholastics authority became prominent every 
where, and beneath its influence moral philosophy sank too 
frequently into casuistry. Their inveterate habit of logical 
refinement led them to distinguish conscience into the 
synteresis or the internal law, a^d the syneidesis or the 
internal accuser, and to dispute minutely whether con- 
science was an act, a habit, or a power. Abelard referred 
the fundamental principle of morality to the immediate 
will of God, communicated partly by Scripture and partly 
by conscience. Bernard calls it ^^ Candor lucis setemae et 
speculum sine macula.^' Peter Lombard carried its claims 
so high as to hold conscience to be supreme even where 
it contradicts the Word. From Anselm to Grotius, for 
a period of five hundred years, the same system prevailed. 
The province of morality was not distinguished from reli- 
gion, nor were the mutual relations of the two adjusted. 

At the Reformation a new epoch of thought begins. The 
arguments of objectors to the existence of a conscience 
stimulated inquiry, and served to clear away ambiguities 
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and to settle what was before undetermined. The dates of 
these alternate movements of attack and defence constitute 
the historical epochs of the controversy, and mark its order. 

The Reformation itself was the rebound of conscience 
from the strain of human authority, and rested for its 
justification on two co-equal principles — the supremacy of 
the individual conscience over external authority, and 
the subordination of conscience to the supreme authority 
of God in His Word. The importance of the question 
awakened intense earnestness in its discussion. The con- 
troversy consequently acquired a new character, and passed 
from the solution of particular difiiculties, '^ cases of con- 
science,^^ into a philosophical settlement of the nature and 
sphere of the faculty, and the whole foundation of moral 
rectitude. The first line of writers on the subject in this 
country consisted of Perkins, Ames, Hall, Sanderson, and 
Taylor. Their object was to establish the authority of con- 
science as the ground of all morality. Their system was, 
however, incomplete, for the old defect remained of not 
admitting the relation between conscience and Scripture. 
Sanderson may be taken as the ablest exponent of the 
school. He defines conscience to be a faculty or habit of 
the intellect, whereby the human mind, by a process of 
reasoning, applies its inborn light to the discrimination of 
moral actions : ^^ Conscientia est facultas sive habitus intel- 
lectus practice quo mens hominis per discursum rationis 
applicat lumen quod sibi adest ad particulares suos actus 
morales.'^ He regarded conscience and Scripture as being 
two related, but not necessarily co-equal means of making 
known the will of God: ^'Adsequata conscientisB regula 
voluntas Dei, qualitercunque patefacta.'' 

This system of thought found an opponent in Hobbes, 
who wrote about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
His object was to sweep away the entire distinction of 
right and wrong, and to refer them solely to the enactment 
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of external laws. ^^ The civil laws/^ he argued, ^^ are the 
only rules of good and evil, just and unjust, honest and 
dishonest. Antecedently to these laws every action is in 
its own nature indifferent. There is nothing good or evil 
in itself, nor are there any common laws constituting what 
is naturally just and unjust. All things are to be measured 
by what every man judges fit where there is no civil 
government, and by the laws of society where there is 
one.^^ These views, in their very coarseness, accord with 
the philosophy of the man who held the materiality of the 
soul and the corporeity of God, The philosophy of Locke, 
by the rejection of all innate ideas, countenanced the tenet 
that right and wrong are modifications of bodily good and 
evil. The sensualist school of morals eagerly claimed his 
support. The school found its extravagant development in 
the profligate licence of Mandeville. The poison sank deep 
into the literature and affected largely the manners of the age. 

Against these tendencies of thought arose a chorus of 
protest. The Earl of Shaftesbury led the way, and dropped 
the first suggestion of a moral sense or instinct of con- 
science. Two other noted apostles of infidel thought, 
Hume and Hartley, adopted the same view. It found a 
supporter of sounder views in More. The theory was deve- 
loped by Hutcheson into the scheme of an implanted prin- 
ciple, analogous in its action within its own sphere to the 
action of the senses upon material things. The sagacious 
Butler, scrupulously cautious in determining the exact 
nature and constituents of conscience, asserted for the 
faculty its proper place in the constitution of man, and its 
claim for supremacy over the other faculties. Beid carried 
the question a step further by finding a birthplace for con- 
iscience amid the fundamental principles of the human soul, 
" the ethical side of the general sense of truth, the communis 
sensus which remained in man after the Fall.'' 

Meanwhile another, but intimately allied course of 
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thought, was pursued upon the foundations of rectitude, 
and the ultimate principles of right and wrong. My 
argument is, however, less directly concerned with this side 
of the question than it is with the authority of conscience 
on one side and its limitations on the other. "Whether we 
hold with Hutcheson a determination of the mind to ap- 
prove the heauty of virtue and condemn the deformity of 
vice ; or with Butler resolve conscience into a principle of 
reflection hy which ^^we distinguish hetween and approve 
or disapprove our own actions j^^ or with Adam Smith 
believe our approbation or disapprobation to be founded on 
the suitableness or unsuitableness, the proportion or dispro- 
portion which the affection bears to its object; or with 
Brown refer the facts to an emotional constitution of the 
human mind by which a virtuous action awakens in us a 
feeling of approbation towards its agent ; or maintain with 
Ockham that good and evil draw their sole distinction from 
the will of the Supreme Being; or with Cumberland 
consider that the utility of actions constitutes their recti- 
tude ; or assert with Woolaston that good and evil depend 
upon consistency or inconsistency with the truth of things ; 
or with Price that the distinction arises from the essential 
nature of God ; — the existence of a conscience and the part 
it plays as the regulative principle of human nature remains 
to a great degree the same. On this distinction between 
the faculty of conscience and the foundations of rectitude 
later writers insist with great earnestness. 

A fresh reaction followed. Another line of writers arose, 
attacking the doctrine of a moral sense as if it conveyed 
the idea of a mechanical instinct and derogated from the 
dignity of human nature. They introduce the latest period 
of thought upon the subject of the conscience. The line 
consists of Gay, Tucker, Paley, and Bentham. The prin- 
cipal figure is Paley, whose views will be familiar to mem- 
bers of Oxford and Cambridge. ^^ On the whole, it seems 
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to me/' are his words, "either that there exist no such 
instinets as compose what is called the moral sense, or that 
they are not now to be distinguished from prejudices and 
habits/' On the other side are ranged the illustrious names 
of Mackintosh, Stewart, Whewell, Chalmers, Whately, and 
others of whom I make no mention, because they still live 
to instruct the Church by their labours. These writers 
have brought the doctrine of conscience into its present 
shape. Sir James Mackintosh may be held to have laid 
down the clear outlines, and Dr. Whewell to have most 
accurately filled them up. The conscience, in their view, 
is not one faculty, but the aggregation of several. "By 
the culture of the directing and controlling faculties we 
form habits, according to which we turn our attention 
upon ourselves, and approve or disapprove what we there 
discern. These faculties thus cultivated are the conscience/' 
The compound faculty so formed is not strictly innate, but 
acquired. It is acquired, however, universally and neces- 
sarily by all men, by virtue of the normal constitution of 
the soul. '^ The testimony of conscience rests on a Divine 
foundation woven in our natural condition, that is, on a 
Divine law ordained in the created constitution of man." 
'^AU theories which treat conscience as built up by cir- 
cumstances acting on all human minds," are asserted by 
Mackintosh 'Ho be liable to misconception unless they 
place in the strongest light the total destruction of the 
scaffolding which was necessary only to the erection of the 
building, after the mind is adult and mature, and warn the 
hastiest reader that it then rests on its own foundation." 
While the conscience is supreme over the practical life, it 
is yet in itself a subordinate faculty^ and not a master 
faculty. What produces must be greater than its product, 
the creator than what is created. 

It follows from these conclusions that if conscience be 
" in authority" from one point of view, it is " under autho- 
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rity^' from another. It is in authority inasmuch as it is 
the supreme regulative power within the soul ; it is under 
authority inasmuch as, like the soul over which it rules 
and of which it forms a constitutional part, it is dependent, 
not autocratic. If conscience in its actual form be the 
result of an educational process, either conscious or uncon- 
scious, it is so far from being an independent and sel& 
contained law, that it only reflects the external influences 
that have given it shape and direction. Conscience is 
never fiilly formed, but always in course of formation. 
Whewell^s words state the result in its precise form: 
'^ Conscience is a subordinate and fallible rule.'' ^' Since 
conscience has only subordinate and derivative authority, 
it cannot be right for a man to refer to his own conscience 
as a supreme ultimate ground of action.'' 

Up to a certain point — the point reached in the theory 
of a moral sense — ^the course of thought abroad has fol- 
lowed very much the same course, as far as concerns the 
philosophy of the question, as the course of thought at 
home. Leibnitz and Malbranche recognize the conscience 
as an innate love and approbation of the right; Crusius 
considers it to be an inward instinct ; Kant regards it as a 
moral faculty, innate and independent; Fichte and De 
Wette follow him ; while Delitsch defines it as the natural 
consciousness to man of the law within his heart. On the 
other side Mosheim describes it as an act of the under- 
standing. But the general tendencies of Germany have 
generated another school of thought. Kant stood on the 
same ground in this question as the Hutchesonians among 
ourselves. But this was but a stage in the inquiry among 
ourselves, a stand-point from which later writers have 
advanced to a closer analysis and a more accurate survey 
of the constitution and oflSce of conscience. Among some 
German divines the tendency has been to fall back on one 
of the mistakes of the past, and confound the groundwork 
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of morality and religion together. The result is gained 
indeed by a very different process. The Church-school was 
in danger of absorbing morality in religion : the modem 
Grermans would absorb religion in morality. The one 
filtered conscience by authority: but the other places all 
authority, even that of the Scriptures themselves, beneath 
the feet of conscience. 

The result follows naturally from what is called the 
higher criticism of Germany and its general course of 
thought. The definite doctrines of Christianity have been 
resolved by these critical processes into philosophical ideas, 
and the sacred Scriptures, with their grand teachings, torn 
into fragmentary traditions. These processes being com- 
plete, religion itself must perish, as I have shown in the 
course of these lectures, unless some other teacher of truth 
can be discovered. Modem Germans endeavour to find it 
in the conscience. Thus Beinhard considers conscience to 
be a disposition to be led by the thought of Deity ; Harless 
calls it an inner revelation; Rothe considers it to be an 
infallible subjective religious instinct; Baader and Schu- 
bert, as ^^ privity of the soul with the omnipresent, omni- 
scient Go4;^^ Hoffman, as '^an immediate self-evidencing 
of God in man;^^ Marheinecke applies to the subject the 
pantheistic profanity of Hegel, and says that the conscience 
is the progress of the Absolute Being to self-consciousnesa 
in man. Schenkel represents it as the source of all our 
religious knowledge, the central organ of the religious and 
moral activity, and asserts that the doctrinal as well as the 
ethical function originates in the same fundamental organ. 

Philosophically considered, these later views are a pal- 
pable retrogression in the course of Jiuman thought, and 
not an advance into a higher stage. For they confuse and 
absolutely identify the moral and the religious spheres 
together, and thus vitiate the whole process of inquiry. 
If we compare German thought, as expressed by Schenkel, 
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with the result of thought in this country, as expressed by 
Whewell, it is impossible not to be struck with the loose- 
ness and inaccuracy of the one compared with the precision 
and philosophical comprehensiveness of the other. That 
the leading minds among English rationalists recognize 
Whewell, and not Schenkel, as the expositor of the latest 
and fullest conclusions of human inquiry on the subject of 
conscience, may be fairly gathered from the language of the 
critical Review [4*] to which I have previously alluded: 
''Conscience is nothing more than a collective term applied 
to the sum total of moral sensibilities we possess, however 
they may have been acquired, and on whatever foundation 
they may be based/' "With this summing up of the history 
of the past I am content to close [5] . 

The foregoing sketch throws into view two peculiarities 
in the history of this controversy. The one consists in the 
number and variety of the questions brought under dispute. 
Some of them cannot be said to be definitely determined 
to the present day. At least six problems require to be 
solved: (i) Is there such a thing as conscience at all? 
(3) "What is its sphere? — is it moral action, or is it also 
religious truth? (3) If there be a conscience, is it one 
faculty or many? (4) Is it innate or acquired, or both 
innate and acquired? if acquired, is it universally and 
necessarily acquired? (5) In what relation of authority 
does it stand towards human action on one side, and 
towards the influences which form it on the other ? (6) On 
what foundation does the distinction of right and wrong 
rest? It would not be difficult from the Christian point 
of view to give definite answers to these questions. These 
answers would, however, be based on the recognition of 
the authority of Scripture as the highest exponent of the 
Creator's will. But the present controversy is with the 
impugners of the authority of Scripture. Viewing the 
matter from their stand-point it may confidently be asserted 
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that in the whole range of mental and moral philosophy^ 
there is no question, even at our own day, so unsettled, and 
bristling with so many disputes, as the constitution and 
functions of the conscience. 

The second characteristic is, that disputants on this sub- 
ject cannot be classified by their theological predilections. 
Great variety of opinion is found within the circle of belief 
on the one side, and the circle of unbelief on the other. If 
the independence and supremacy of conscience have gene- 
rally been maintained by divines, they have also been 
maintained by free-thinkers, as the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Hartley, and Hume. If the eternal distinctions of right 
and wrong have been denied by thinkers like Epicurus, 
Hobbes, and Bentham, they have likewise been denied, 
although from a totally different stand-point, by eminent 
theologians such as Ockham, Cumberland, and Paley. No 
circumstance can more fully illustrate the difficulties of the 
controversy. Weapons of an analogous character have 
been used to attack the faith, by Shaftesbury, Hume, and 
Hartley; and to defend it, by Hutcheson, Cudworth, and 
Clarke. 

If, then, the last results of human inquiry into the con- 
science have been such as I have described them to be, on 
what ground can we allow to conscience an exaggerated 
supremacy over the whole incomings and outgoings of 
the human soul? Supremacy as a regulative faculty we 
admit; but this is very different from ascribing to it an 
absolute and unlimited despotism alike over all human evi- 
dence and all Divine authority. The rationalist holds the 
verdict of the conscience to be supreme over all doctrines, 
with whatever authority they may be authenticated. A 
despotism so absolute, an accuracy so infallible as even to 
supersede inquiry, to discard evidence, and sit above all 
authority, human and Divine, as the sole and self-sufficient 
judge and arbiter of truth, is in strange contrast with the 
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surging sea of controversy amid which conscience has its 
throne. Surely, when Rationalism would thus use con- 
science to shake the very throne of truth, we are entitled to 
refer it to the conclusions of its own inquiry, and to reply, 
in the language of inspiration, '^ Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee/' 

It is clear that the conclusions of modem philosophy are 
totally inconsistent with the acceptance of the conscience 
as the supreme verifying faculty in man. Either a new 
theory of conscience must he found, or its claims to be the 
standard of truth must be given up. In at least three 
particulars the rationalistic argument and the philosophy 
are at variance. If, according to the philosophy, the con- 
science be a. regulative moral faculty, it is plainly incapable 
of originating a scheme of belief, or exercising, in the exa- 
mination of evidence, the proper functions of the intellect. 
Secondly, if it be an acquired and subordinate faculty, 
needing to be educated from without, and actually moulded 
by a thousand external influences, it can possess neither 
autocratic independence of oflBce, nor unfailing accuracy of 
perception to direct the judgment. It cannot claim to 
govern where it is itself governed. Thirdly, if it be an 
individual and personal judge, it can have no powers 
beyond the sphere of the individual and the personal. 
Supreme within the judicature of the soul itself, it is 
totally incompetent to decide in that higher sphere of 
Divine things, where it has neither knowledge to compre- 
hend the details, nor capacity to grasp the whole. 

I The claim transcends the proper sphere of conscience, 
and needs powers which it cannot pretend to possess. By 
the acknowledgment of all, the function of conscience as a 
judge of truth must be negative, not positive. No one 
claims for it a suggestive and originating power over the 
intellect. It has an impulsive power to prompt the pursuit 
of the morally good and the avoidance of the morally evil, 

p 
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but tills is a totally different thing from a power to affirm 
the truth of doctrines^ or to originate a scheme of religious 
belief. Its sole conceivable power is a negative ftinction. 
Conscience can only repudiate the false^ but has no faculties 
for the discovery of the true. If there are certainties 
capable of being known^ there is in man^ according to this 
theory, no capability of knowing them. But if this be 
admitted, it becomes a question how far the power of 
discriminating the false can possibly exist apart &om the 
power of discovering the true. All our knowledge is a 
knowledge of contrasts. We know evil and good, joy and 
sorrow, virtue and vice, pleasure and pain, by their con- 
trasts with each other. We must know the true and the 
&lse in the same way, and test them by the same relation. 
The argument is, that a certain statement relative to God 
is false. But if we are too absolutely ignorant to be able to 
say what God is, are we competent to say what God is 
not ? If we are not able to say what God would do, how 
can we pronounce what He would not do ? 

But however this may be, the adequacy of conscience to 
the great function claimed for it, is disproved by matters of 
familiar experience. It would be a great claim to advance 
in behalf of conscience, to say that it should be the test of 
other men^s actions. It is the rule for our own; but it is 
too doubtfiil and capricious to be the rule by which to 
measure other men. No one man can put himself into 
another man^s place; or without any further knowledge 
than what maybe derived from his own inner conscious- 
ness decide upon the propriety of that man^s plans for life, 
or his conduct as a father towards his children, or as a 
master towards his servants. Such a claim would be 
esteemed simply monstrous. Each man^s conscience is the 
guide for himself; but one man^s conscience is not the 
guide for another man^s conscience, and therefore not 
for another man^s acts. Certain outward actions we can 
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immediately pronounce to be wrong, whoever does them. 
We do not hesitate to stigmatize with disgrace the act of 
the murderer, or the liar, or the thief. But the certainty 
with which we act in such cases is derived from the 
sentence of the law, and the stigma affixed to them alike by 
the code of human and Divine morality. But these cases 
form a very small part of the complicated questions lying 
for the decision of conscience. We must quit the area of 
actions on which positive law has pronounced its judgment, 
for actions not so determined. The question is not whether, 
if each man was in his neighbour's place, he would be able 
at once to pronounce on the right and wrong of his actions, 
but whether he is competent to do so, being in his own 
place, and standing outside the circle of those associations, 
facts, and circumstances by which conscience is ever guided 
in her decisions. 

Such a claim advanced on behalf of any man or body of 
men over other men would be rejected with contemptuous 
disdain as the very climax of fanatical presumption. But 
if it be not tolerable in the relation of man to man, how can 
it be vindicated in the relation of man to God ? In this 
case, leaving all revelation on one side, the Being to be 
judged must be, by the very force of the name we give to 
Him, alike different in His nature, and immeasurably 
greater and higher in His attributes than the person who 
judges Him. Nothing but an infallible accuracy of moral 
perception, and an all-embracing knowledge of outward 
facts, can justify the claim. Will any man assert for the 
human judgment either of these quaUfications ? 

It must further be remembered that the existence of 
God, and His government over the world, constitute a 
totally different question from the character of God ; and 
that with the latter alone does conscience even profess to 
deal. Suppose it to be admitted — what cannot be admitted 
for a solitary moment — that the character of God afi 
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depicted in the sacred Scriptures is harsh and capricious^ 
such^ in shorty as might excite the terror^ but never could 
conciliate the adoring affection of an intelligent being, — 
yet this character would not affect the evidences of His 
existence. 

The proof of this is mainly external. In what we call 
natural religion, it depends upon traces of intelligent design 
amid the creation and the government of the world ; and 
in revealed religion on the miracles attesting the promulga- 
tion of His will, from the passage of the Red Sea and the 
sides of quivering Sinai down to the resurrection of Christ, 
and '^ the signs and wonders and divers miracles and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost'^ attesting the authority of the apostles. 
To these we add the wonderful structure of Scripture itself 
— ^a collection of books of divers dates and authorship, and 
yet bearing in their unity of design and sublimity of 
subject, proofs of intelligent intention and of a definite 
plan, as positive as any that are discoverable in the material 
creation. No doubt it is an appreciable gain and confirma- 
tion of this argument, that this revelation contains a 
portraiture of God calculable to awaken the sublimest 
thoughts of Him, and the most adoring praise. But if this 
last element of the case had been absent^ its absence would 
not in any degree have destroyed the independent evidence 
for the existence of an intelligent Being, the author of 
creation and revelation, and identified by broad analogies of 
principle in the structure of them both. 

These evidences appeal in no degree to conscience. It is 
possible to conceive a Deity simply awfiil and tremendous. 
Conscience might decide that such a Being could not 
receive its respect and admiration. Shocking, as He would 
do, all our instincts of right and wrong, affection would 
become impossible; yet our dislike of His character could 
not destroy His being : the moral sentiment would have no 
power to annihilate Him. We might say that we could 
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not love, and will not obey Him ; we might prefer to defy 
a power we could not resist, and to suffer the extremest 
penalty rather than voluntarily submit to a Being whose 
attributes excite our fear and dislike. We might say this ; 
and language to this effect has been uttered by the most 
prominent master of free thought in our own country [6] . 
The very use of it intimates his consciousness that evidence 
may conceivably compel belief in God^s existence when we 
cannot recognize His beauty. In other words, no supposed 
verdict of the conscience can have the slightest possible effect 
in invalidating the mass of consistent testimony proving 
the being of God and authenticating His revelation. 

I fully acknowledge that it would be a dreadful thing to 
find ourselves in contact and relation with a terrible Omni- 
potence whom we could neither reverence nor love, and yet 
who breaks forth from the unseen world upon the intellect 
and the heart with an irresistible might of evidence. But 
suppose such was our condition; would it not suggest a 
suspicion that perhaps we were wrong, not He? Would 
not the thought occur that some prejudice or misconception 
must be blinding our eyes, and that the moral defects 
were in ourselves ? Should we not question whether there 
might not be some human source of error distorting the 
image of God, just as the earth-bom mists distort to our 
mortal eyes the sun as he shines in the midst of the 
heavens, as sloping down into the winter twilight he lifts 
his red orb just above the horizon, lurid and awful as 
the glare of a conflagration ? 

The distinction thus drawn between our conception of 
God^s character and the evidences of His being and will, 
finds ready illustration in actual life. Thus, in ancient 
days, the God of Israel appeared upon the mountain that 
burned with fire, amid blackness, and darkness, and tem- 
pest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words, 
and such a dreadful show of majesty and power that Moses 
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himself exceedingly feared and quaked. The impression 
awakened was not love^ but fear^ and an awful sense of His 
severity and justice. ^^ Why should we die ? for this great 
fire will consume us : if we hear the voice of the Lord our 
God any more, then we shall die.^' But that awful terror 
did not weaken the visible evidences of His presence. 
There was Sinai, burning like a fiimace, and their eyes 
and ears caught the tokens of His greatness. The visible 
evidence deepened the moral sentiment of fear, but the 
sentiment did not weaken the evidence. 

The same thing may be observed among ourselves. 
Many men believe in God, yet regard Him with fear and 
terror, and under the influence of this feeling banish His 
name from their lips, and the recollection of Him from 
their hearts. But the feeling does not change the facts, 
however much men may dislike them. The feeling itself is 
perfectly explicable if we turn to the doctrines of the faith. 
For God is presented as a Holy God, and man as a fallen 
and guilty creature. What wonder is it that a guilty 
being, alienated in natural affection, and looking up to this 
Just Deity as a criminal looks at a strict judge, should 
think of Him with terror, and shrink from Him in painful 
dislike ? If the dogmas of the character of God and the 
guilty condition of man be true, the feeling could not be 
otherwise. But suppose a criminal should plead that the 
law under which he is condemned shocks his feelings, and 
the very aspect of the judge contradicts his notions of the 
fitness of things ; would the feeling change the tremendous 
circumstances of his position, as hanging on the judge^s 
lips he hears the dreadful sentence consigning him to a 
grave ? Should the sinner plead that the idea of a God of 
justice and an eternal hell shocks his conscience and con- 
tradicts his feeling of right and wrong; would not the 
answer be that this is very natural under his circumstances, 
but that it will neither change the facts nor reverse the 
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sentence ? So it is in the present case. Let the verdict of 
the conscience within the man be what it may^ it can 
neither change the facts outside him nor invalidate the 
evidence in proof of them. You say that a God, such as 
He is described in the Bible, shocks your sense of" right 
and wrong, that is, your sense of what God must be. Be 
it so — the verdict of your conscience is yours, not God's. 
It therefore aflPects you, not God. It is not the slightest 
evidence of any moral defect in God; but it is strong 
evidence of some great moral defect in yourself. 

II This conclusion is confirmed by the next step. For 
it must be acknowledged that in familiar things, the human 
conscience is not gifted with faultless accuracy, still less 
with infallibility. It is not accurate in its decision in 
familiar cases, where the whole conditions of the case enter 
into personal experience. It is not a certain guide for 
man; and how then can it be conceived to be a certain 
guide for God? If insufficient for the human sphere, it 
must be far more insufficient for the Divine. 

This inaccuracy and this defect in conscience cannot 
be disputed by any school of opinion. They meet us 
equally when we look to the past or to the present. In 
the past, we see them in the acknowledged variations in 
the verdict of the conscience. There is scarcely an act 
shocking to our convictions, which, at some other period 
of the world and among some other men, has not been 
qonsidered allowable, if not laudable. What our con- 
sciences, enlightened by Christian teaching, pronounce to 
be vices, the consciences of other men have pronounced to 
be virtues; and what we esteem to be virtues, they have 
considered to be vices. Acts held by us in actual detesta- 
tion, infanticide, for instance, awaken no sense of moral 
guilt in the Hindoo or the Chinese. Humility and for- 
giveness of injuries, prominent in our catalogue of graces, 
were defects of character in the estimate of the ancient 
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heathen moralists. The taking of human life^ incest^ and 
what has been called even among ourselves the wild justice 
of revenge, have been, and are still held to be natural, and 
even proofs of manly vigour. This variation is no disproof 
of the existence of a conscience, because some distinction 
of right and wrong exists among all men. Every race 
and period have had their code of conscience, however 
perverted. But they are positive disproofs of the accuracy 
and infallibility of the conscience, therefore of its capa- 
bility to be the absolute judge of what is congruous or 
incongruous with God, and the absolute test of truth. 

The evidence is the same in the familiar sphere of our 
own daily life. The inconsistencies of human conduct are 
palpable, and are only thrown into stronger contrast by 
the intellect and powers of the agents. There is a strange 
mixture of good and evil, strength and weakness, in the 
best of men. Not infrequently the greatest moral in- 
firmity is found to co-exist with the highest intellectual 
vigour. The familiar history of remarkable men places 
this beyond question. The clearest sense of moral right 
may be found side by side with the strongest propension 
to moral wrong. It must be evident that in these cases 
the general gifts of the man do not detract from the guilt 
of the wrong-doing, but very largely aggravate its cha- 
racter and increase its responsibility. 

We are, therefore, reduced to two alternatives. Either 
the conscience and the conduct are concurrent, and then 
if the conduct is wrong the conscience must be wrong like- 
wise : or they are not concurrent, and then the sentence 
of the conscience is but the idle decree of a powerless judge. 
If, in this case, its decision be too faint and weak to con- 
trol character and conduct, how can so infirm and impo- 
tent a faculty be thought worthy of the dignity of being 
throned as the absolute monarch of the sentient and 
feeling soul of man ? 
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These plain facts of human experience must be admitted 
by all men^ and there is no way of escaping the conclusion 
without impugning the accuracy of our moral judgments. 
For if it be said that there is no immutable morality, but 
that every thing is right that a man thinks to be right, 
we only reduce conscience to yet greater futility, and 
extend the uncertainty from the faculty to the material 
with which it deals. If there be no immutable morality, 
there can be no trustworthy and infa.llible conscience. If 
there is an immutable morality, the faculty of conscience 
is found incapable of discovering and verifying it. How 
then shall it become the verifying judge of a Divine reve- 
lation ? 

Here again, when we turn to the doctrines of the faith, 
the dogma explains the facts, and the facts verify the 
dogma. The doctrine of the corruption of human nature 
removes all difficulty. For why should it be supposed that 
conscience has escaped the general corruption more than 
any other part of the human constitution? The moral 
nature is the essential seat of sin, and the moral faculty 
may be expected to show its effects more than any 
other. The depravity is both in the regulative power itself, 
and in the sphere it regulates ; both in the monarch and in 
the kingdom. In the faculty itself the perception of right 
and wrong has grown dim, inconstant, variable, uncertain. 
It has lost the energy and force of its primeval constitution. 
It is placed amid the will and the affections, the very strong- 
holds of sin, the very springs of its life. Relatively to the 
other portions of our nature, conscience still retains its pre- 
dominance as the impulsive and regulative power ; but, in 
common with the other portions, it shares the effects of the 
Fall, and thus may become the bUnd leader of the bHnd. 
Before it can fulfil its proper office it must be itself corrected 
and enlightened, and this necessarily from the outside. The 
wrong measure can only be tested by comparison with 
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a right measure^ and the correction can only be supplied by 
the faith. So far^ therefore^ is conscience from beings the 
judge of truths that truth is needed to rectify conscience. 

That the Bible contains the highest and purest morality 
known to man is the general conviction of mankind^ and 
the conviction is not weakened by the murmured dissent of 
a few. In truth, the moral code of our day has derived its 
elevation from the faith, although it ungratefully disowns 
the obligation. When this highest of all moral codes is 
brought into contact with the conscience, the moral faculty, 
so far from being shocked at the dogmas of revealed truth, 
accepts them with adoring reverence. The objection to the 
morality of Christian dogma arises not from those within 
the Church, and who know it best, for they live upon it, 
but from those without. 

If it be replied that the conscience of the Christian 
Church is blind and uninformed, this only brings us back 
to the same point, and confirms anew the fallibility and 
variability of conscience. What security can therefore be 
gained by its decision ? Yet the entire plea for the verify- 
ing faculty of conscience rests on this assumption, that the 
human conscience is, if I may so word it without irrever- 
ence, the standard of the Divine conscience. ^' I should not 
think it right to act in such a manner, and therefore it is 
not right for Grod to act in it. I am so certain that I am 
right, and that my right is the measure of Grod's right, 
that I discard all other evidence, and fling away all other 
proof. Christian dogma makes God different in His nature 
and actions from what I think He ought to be, and there- 
fore I unhesitatingly reject the dogma.^' The whole 
argument hangs on the infallibility of the human con- 
science. Give that up, and the entire superstructure falls. 

Ill But there is another matter to be considered. I 
have said that the claim advanced on behalf of the con- 
science requires not only absolute accuracy in the action of 
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the faculty, but a perfect knowledge of all the facts of the 
case submitted to it. In the absence of this, it must judge 
on partial and imperfect data, and the conclusion will be as 
partial, that is, as untrue, as the data. A judge needs to be 
acquainted with all the circumstances of the case in their 
minute particulars, and in all their mutual bearings, or else 
the most consummate ability and the most perfect balance 
of judgment will not preserve him from mistake. A 
decision perfectly right on half the facts, may be perfectly 
wrong upon the whole of them. If conscience were 
infallible as God, its decisions would become fallible if made 
upon a partial knowledge of the facts. It is a matter of 
familiar experience that some apparently minute circum- 
stance may alter the character of an entire series of trans- 
actions. Omitted facts make all the difference between a 
cruel murder and a legal execution, a kindly act and a 
forgery, a deed of oppression and an act of benevolence. 
Could we conceive a perfect stranger admitted into a 
household and watching the conduct of a parent towards 
his child in some particular act without having any 
acquaintance with the character of the two, or the circum- 
stances under which they are acting, is it not very likely 
that he would come to a totally wrong conclusion, and 
perhaps impute to the passion or prejudice of the father, 
what springs out of the purest love and the most self-deny- 
ing consideration for his child^s good? The commonest 
experience ratifies the maxim, that a judge needs to know 
the entire facts of a case before he can decide its moral 
character. 

If this be true between man and man, on no principle 
can it be supposed to be less true between man and God. 
Conscience cannot pronounce without a perfect knowledge 
of all the facts of the case. 

Such a knowledge it does not possess. Revelation does 
not profess to be a transcript of the Divine mind ; nor is it 
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possible that it should be. The multifarious details of 
human history balBle the possible grasp of mortal intellect. 
No history ever written claims to be exhaustive, or to con- 
tain more than a certain selection from the complicated 
events making up the sum-total of life. The Bible 
professes to give such information relative to the past 
history of the world and the dealings of God towards man, 
as God sees to be necessary for our good, including in that 
good the discipline of faith, alike in the acceptance of what 
is revealed and in the submission to what is withheld. In 
every case enough is made known for practical action, but 
for curiosity literally nothing. In every case, either of 
revealed fact or revealed dogma, enough information is 
communicated to guide faith, but not enough to make 
captious objection impossible. 

Just consider the nature of the case. Take, in the first 
place, the sacred history, in which a diligent ingenuity has 
laboured to find things contradictory to our moral sense, 
as, for instance, in the much-abused instance of the de- 
struction of the Canaanitish nations. I do not argue the 
case here, for it has been done abundantly over and over 
again. I only take it as an illustration of a general prin- 
ciple. The whole facts of the case are not known to us. 
Consider the immense lapse of centuries included in the 
sacred narrative of the Old Testament ; consider the moral 
purposes of the revelation, and the necessity of giving 
prominence to the gradual development of God^s great 
remedial plan of salvation : then suppose that the history 
of all this connected series of transactions had been given 
in full; — ^what a prodigious history would it not have 
made! Who could ever have waded through it, or what 
ordinary mind could have disentangled its spiritual and 
eternal verities from the mass of facts with which they 
must have been embedded and overlaid? In such a case 
the whole structure of the book must have been changed^ 
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and the office which the Bible actually fulfils to mankind 
would have become impracticable. There is an immense 
range for thought here. It is enough to repeat that in no 
case are the whole facts known. In no case^ therefore^ has 
conscience the materials for a certain decision against the 
inspired narrative. 

But the case is indefinitely stronger when we pass from 
the revealed facts to the revealed dogmas. Here we deal 
not with man, but with God; not with the relations of 
earth, but with the infinitely complex relations of the 
government of God over the world. Pause over them for a 
moment, that we may realize the absolute impossibility of 
the human intellect ever compassing and measuring them 
all. Think of God Himself, so difierent from ourselves, 
that only through human analogies is it possible to know 
aught about Him ; think of the complicated and varied 
interests involved in His government of this world of 
ours — in the creation of man at the first, and in the plan of 
salvation, as during the period of four thousand years it 
ripened gradually towards its accomplishment; think of 
the lapse of time covered by the counsels of God as they 
reached backward and forward from the eternity before 
time to the eternity after it. Then with these thoughts 
contrast the blunders made by the highest human wisdom 
in the comparatively simple interests of a single^ nation, or 
even of a single man; and our absolute ignorance of the 
future and its contingencies — an ignorance, shared by the 
foresight of the wisest politician to an extent far beyond 
what we commonly realize. Then say what is the capacity 
of the human mind to measure or unravel, or even under- 
stand such a government. 

Moreover, let it be remembered that even this is not all. 
In order to understand God^s dealings we must take into 
account not only His relations towards man, but His 
relations likewise towards all the other portions of His 
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universe. Such considerations must have their place. The 
analogy of human things teaches us that the conduct of 
any given person towards another must depend in part 
upon the position in which he stands^ not to that person 
only^ but towards others. For instance^ we speak fami- 
liarly of the necessity of punishing crime in order to deter 
others from committing it; and in certain cases when that 
strange contagion of crime observable at periods is at work 
in society, we rightly argue that it is necessary, and just, 
and wise, and even benevolent to increase the severity of 
punishment in order to increase the emphasis of the warn- 
ing. In all such cases the conduct of the magistrate 
towards the single criminal is justly modified by the con- 
sideratioD of others who are not criminals nor personally 
concerned in that immediate transaction. 

So it must necessarily be with God. His conduct 
towards man, speaking after a human manner and from 
human analogies, must be modified by His relation towards 
other beings, or at least determined with respect to them. 
We are judging of a God who does not rule this world 
alone, but ten thousand worlds, in an universe full of life 
and intelligence, and resonant with praise. Thus in order 
to possess the data for judging G^d, we should need to 
know the exact position of the unfallen spirits, and in what 
way it is that they are concerned in the life and death of 
Christ. Then we should need to know all His relations 
towards the fallen spirits who left their first estate, and 
are reserved in everlasting chains under darkness imto the 
judgment of the great day. Lastly, we should n^ed to 
know what other globes are inhabited; what are the 
nature, position, aud interests of the inhabitants, and what 
their knowledge of the events passing upon this world of 
ours. What an immense range of information! and yet 
without it the materials for a judgment are palpably 
absent.; 
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Now who would say that any human intellect can dis- 
cover these matters, or would be capable of comprehending 
them, and grasping them at once in their immense aggre- 
gate and all the relations of their parts, even if they were 
revealed. No human understanding is competent to say 
how the Governor of such a universe ought to act or 
ought not to act. The simple issue is here : What human 
being would be capable of administering such a govern- 
ment for a single hour? Suppose the man possessed of 
infinite authority and unlimited strength, but just as he is, 
with his human faculties and no more, to exercise them. I 
believe that the wildest dream that ever entered into a 
madman^s brain never compassed so huge an impossibility 
as this would be. 

Yet, if we do not know how such a world ought to be 
governed in all its parts, we do not know how it ought to 
be governed in any one of them. And if we do not know 
this, we have not all the facts of the case, and in this 
ignorance the human conscience, even if it were itself 
accurate as God, could not form a judgment. 

The great Christian dogmas are all of them of this cha- 
racter — that they include considerations necessarily reach- 
ing, and positively declared to reach, far beyond this our 
world. Such, for instance, is the dogma of the punitive 
justice of God; for the measure meted by absolute truth 
to the whole of the universe He governs must palpably be 
equal to all. Such is the dogma of the atonement; for as 
there is but one only-begotten Son of God revealed to 
exist. His incarnation, death, resurrection, and session in 
glory, must reach far beyond us. This is stated to be the 
case. Angels ministered to Him. Among the denizens of 
the New Jerusalem are specified an innumerable company 
of angels and the general Church of the first-bom. We 
are told that into the mysteries of the work of Christ arch- 
angels desire to look, and that principalities and powers 
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in heavenly places learn from the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God. Such is the dog^ma of a future place of 
eternal punishment; for we are expressly told that it was 
prepared for the devil and his angels. To bring such 
dogmas to the bar of the human conscience^ and pronounce 
upon their right and wrong in the face of the undeniable 
inconsistencies^ mistakes^ and crimes of familiar life^ ap- 
pears to me to be an act worthy of the audacity of an 
angel^ and as clearly condemned by the voice of all human 
experience as by the language of the inspired Word. 

Thus we are enabled to place the conscience and the 
dogmatic faith side by side^ and to adjust their relations to 
each other. The comparison is not between the claims of 
revealed Christianity on one side, and the verdict of an 
universal human conscience on the other. There is no 
such universal conscience, and the conception of it is but 
a dream. The contrast only lies, therefore, between the 
authority of the individual conscience and the claims of 
revelation. The personal opinion of single men relative to 
what is right and wrong is pitted against the grand doc- 
trines of the faith, authenticated as they are by a mass of 
irresistible evidence, as by the signature of God Himself, 
and ratified by the adoring acceptance of the great majority 
of mankind. That there is any real conflict between faith 
and conscience the Church most emphatically denies, and 
has the best right to deny, unless it can be supposed that 
her faith during all ages has been only an enormous 
hypocrisy. The conflict is between the conscience of a 
small minority of mankind and the faith once delivered 
to the saints. Which of them shall obey; which be 
supreme ? 

The fact that the consciences of men are not unanimous 
on the subject of Christian doctrines suffices to give the 
answer. The dogmas declared by some to shock their 
moral sense, are regarded by others with adoring praise and 
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admiration. The truth is that conscience, in either case, 
reflects the influences by which it has been educated. In 
the one case, it takes counsel of the pride of reason, and of 
the natural distaste for Divine things, inseparable from a 
fallen and corrupted nature ; in the other case, it is 
moulded by the Spirit of God, acting through the revelation 
of His will. That there are in human nature certain 
ultimate moral principles, distinguishing between right 
and wrong, and lying at the foundation of all moral judg- 
ments, we may well believe. But the Fall has weakened 
and darkened them, and they shine as no clear beacon, but 
as a dim and ambiguous light. The hand of the Spirit of 
God must trim the lamp, and His breath fan the flame. 
The authority of conscience is derivative ; and from what 
fountain shall it be drawn but from the everlasting springs 
of the Divine truth ? Then alone is the candle of the Lord 
within man competent to fulfil its great function, when it 
is set beneath the footstool of God, and derives from Him, 
the inexhaustible Source of light, wisdom to see and force 
to govern. 
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LECTURE VIII 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF BELIEF 

I Cob. xvi. 13 
Watch ye, standfast in the faith, quit you like men, he strong, 

THE associations of war and battle breathe in every word 
of this exhortation. It touches the heart as the 
spirit-stirring' address of a trusted leader touches the hearts 
of his comrades at some great emergency of the conflict. 
As the foe gathers in the distance, half hidden behind the 
brow of the hill or beneath the shadow of the forest, and it 
remains doubtful for the moment at what quarter the storm 
will break, his warning voice calls to vigilance, "Watch 
ye.^' As the tide of war rolls its threatening masses 
onwards, and the advancing column of the enemy, grim 
and ominous as a thunder-cloud, threatens to overwhelm 
the slender line of defenders, the leader^s clear voice is 
heard in the momentary hush of suspense, exhorting them 
to steadiness and constancy, "Stand fast.^' As the 
opposing lines break in the shock of battle confusedly, like 
the meeting of two angry tides, and warrior contends hand 
to hand with warrior, the familiar voice still sounds amid 
the tumult, " Quit you like men.^' As beneath the fury of 
the assault the line of the patriot host shakes and wavers, 
and the crisis calls for a courage prepared to die, but never 
to yield, I picture to myself the figure of the dauntless 
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leader as he lifts his banner aloft and shouts, ^^ Be strong/' 
So graphic is the language that it suggests the scene — a 
vivid mind-painting of the actual reality, as the battle of 
the warrior with confused noise, and garments rolled in 
blood, surges to and fro in the issues of the doubtful 
conflict. 

Some such scenes must have been present to the mind 
of St. Paul when he wrote these words. Yet there was 
nothing whatever in his position and local circumstances at 
the time to suggest the illustration. At other times when 
he employed language of the same character, the associa- 
tions of the moment naturally furnished the imagery. 
Thus when he exhorted the Ephesians to put on the whole 
armour of God, the girdle of truth, and the breastplate of 
righteousness, and the sandals of peace, and the shield of 
faith, and the helmet of salvation, and to take the sword of 
the Spirit, he wrote the words in the barrack of the prsB- 
torian guards at Rome. The clash of military accoutre- 
ments, the sound of arms, the trumpet-call, the pomp of 
the parade, surrounded him on every side. It was pro- 
bably from the same spot, and in the sight of the rugged 
war-beaten soldiers who guarded him during his second 
imprisonment, that he exhorted Timothy : " Thou, there- 
fore, endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.^' 
But his Epistles to the Corinthians were written from 
Ephesus, and a totally different cla^s of associations sur- 
rounded him at this half-Greek, half- Oriental metropolis of 
Asia. The seaport crowded with the trade of the Medi- 
terranean, the inhabitants thronging with song and jest 
into the amphitheatre, or gathering in the temple, where 
Diana of the Ephesians was worshipped with semi-barbaric 
grandeur and the rites of a dark superstition, were the 
prominent objects here. Neither local association nor his- 
torical record can have helped to suggest to the apostle's 
mind the ideas of war. If, therefore, in writing from this 

Q2 
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spot he employs military illustrations^ it can only have been 
from their peculiar fitness to express his meaning ; because 
they convey the realities of the Christian calling with a 
graphic vividness and force nothing else could have sup- 
plied. 

The structure of the verse, when closely examined, fur- 
nishes the interpretation of its language. For it involves 
two ideas — ^the moral qualities exercised in the contest, and 
the object for which the contest is maintained. Men do 
not fight for nothing. It is not possible to exercise heroic 
virtues for the sake of exercising them. All moral actions 
are means directed to an end ; they require a definite and 
intelligible purpose, and derive from the worthiness of this 
purpose alike their existence and their dignity. To be 
watchful for the mere sake of exercising watchfulness, and 
with no object to preserve ; to stand fast without any ade- 
quate reason for standing fast, or any definite position on 
which to stand ; to call out the manly virtues of constancy 
and courage without any occasion for their exercise ; to tax 
strength in order to beat the air, — ^would be to make human 
nature contemptible, and to destroy the very grounds of 
virtue and vice. The subjective qualities of vigilance, and 
fortitude, and manliness, and energy, require occasion, and 
the occasion must be supplied by an objective something 
lying beyond and outside of the qualities themselves. 

No ingenious manipulation of the words can get rid 
of this necessity for an object, because it is seated in the 
constitution of man, and is inseparable &om his created 
dependence. The meaning of the language cannot be 
satisfied in the maintenance of given states of mind; for 
there must be reasons for maintaining them. If we say 
that the exhortation is directed to the cultivation of the 
religious affections, we only reach the same conclusion in 
another way. The dogma, as the root of affection, under- 
lies the moral soil every where, and crops up into view. 
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We are to watch, lest through spiritual carelessness we are 
led away from God ; to stand fast, lest violent temptation 
should hurry us into sin; to be stedfast, lest we weary 
under temptation ; and strong, alike to do and to bear, lest 
out of mere infirmity and weariness we leave our life-work 
undone. But if there be danger of our being led away 
from God, there must be a God from whom to be led away. 
If there be a danger of our being hurried into sin, there 
must be a law to be infringed. K there be a danger of our 
growing weary under temptation, there must be something 
which we ought to do, and something which we ought not 
to do, and an obligation to pursue the one and to avoid the 
other. If there be danger of our leaving our work undone, 
there must be a task to be accomplished, and a reason for 
accomplishing it. Watchfulness without a cause woidd 
become unsettled restlessness, fortitude an irrational obsti- 
nacy, manliness would degenerate into rugged discourtesy, 
and strength of energy into a display of force, meaningless 
and therefore contemptible. 

Some positive truths and fixed principles underlie all 
moral action. But what is positive and fixed is dogmatic. 
Men are not distinguished from each other by the fact that 
some of them act on dogmatic truths and others do not. 
They are only distinguished by the nature of the truths 
they accept, and the reasons for accepting them. A irov 
(TTcS is needed by all alike ; the question is where we shall 
find it. Some men rest the basis of their positive principles 
on themselves, and become their own law. • Other men dig 
deeper, and finding that the firmest human principles rest 
on nothing stronger than the quicksand, derive their posi- 
tive principles from revelation, and accept their law from 
God. Men deceive themselves when they profess to reject 
dogma. They only substitute a human for a Divine foun- 
dation for it. 

ThuSj in the present text, the quality of faith is involved 
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in the virtues called into exercise. In a Christian point 
of view, faith is the root of all virtues ; for faith is the 
hand by which we lay hold of God ; and like the Grod on 
whom we lay hold, its attributes vary with its relations. 
We call God wise, and holy, and just, and good, and 
mighty, just as the occasion calls into display one attribute 
of His indivisible being or another. So faith becomes 
impersonated in one grace or another, according to the 
occasions calling for its exercise. In the presence of fraud 
it becomes vigilance, in the presence of danger fortitude ; 
beneath the pressure of difficulty it is manliness, and in 
prolonged trial strength and energy. But the life of the 
grace is the same in every case. Faith is the vital prin- 
ciple; and the whole spiritual life ebbs and flows with its 
alternations. It is faith that overcometh the world. All 
things are possible to faith, because all things are possible 
with Gt)d. '^ If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain. Remove hence to yonder 
place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impos- 
sible nnto you *.'' 

This is the quality of faith. But belief cannot exist 
without something that is believed. This is the object 
of faith. Faith is not exercised for the sake of itself^ but 
for the sake of what it makes known to us. When this 
object consists of the truths of revelation, these too are 
called ''the faith,^' because they rest on the authority 
of God, and deal with verities lying beyond the sphere 
of sight. The .faith believing and the faith believed are 
correlative ideas, and never can be far separated from 
each other. Without the objective reality the subjective 
quality would be impossible. The two ideas He embedded 
together in the language of the text, and neither of them 
can survive without the other. The quality is constitu- 
tionally adapted to the object as the eye is adapted to 

* Matt. xvii. 20. 
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light, the ear to sound, or the wings of an eagle to the 
atmosphere through which it soars towards the siin. Faith 
in both its aspects is secondary, not primary. Revealed 
.truths are not the central orb of religion; they are but 
its atmosphere, necessary but instrumental. They reflect 
the sun^s rays, but do not produce them. The primal 
fountain is in Christ. His own grand words describe His 
own grand mission : ^^ I am the light of the world.^' 

To vindicate the reality and claims of the faith, and to 
show that it is essentially and necessarily dogmatic, has 
been the object of these lectures. A brief recapitulation of 
the argument will show what point I have reached, and 
enable me to place into immediate contact the object of 
faith and the quality of faith. From the height of the 
truth alone can we adequately appreciate the obligations 
and the nobility of the duty. 

The facts of the case stand thus. The Scriptures assert 
themselves to contain a revelation from God, communis 
eating such a knowledge of the past, such an explanation 
of the present, and such promises and directions relative to 
the future, as are necessary to make us wise unto salvation. 
The truths contained in this revelation constitute a con- 
nected and organized whole, and are described as ^'the 
faith.'' They claim to have a Divine authority by virtue 
of their Author. Inasmuch as God has given no subse- 
quent revelation, and has declared that He will give none, 
they admit neither of addition nor of diminution. They 
are entrusted to the keeping of the Church, and as a 
result of this trusteeship, are formulated for the purposes 
of instruction and convenience into Church creeds. This 
system of faith is necessarily dogmatic because it is autho- 
ritative. It does not propound theories for discussion, but 
offers to mankind terms of salvation for acceptance. What- 
ever is dogmatic claims to be authoritative. In the full 
sense of the word there, can be no dogma beyond the circle. 
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of Divine revelation. But dogma^ the expression of Divine 
authority, is as widely separated from dogmatism, the 
expression of human arrogance, as the supremacy and 
omniscience of God are separated from the dependency and 
fallibility of man. 

This is the claim of the Scriptures. It involves three 
conditions, all affirmed in the sacred writings, and making 
up in their combination what I have ventured to call the 
theory of dogma. It includes the existence of an organized 
Church, taking its origin from the date of the Christian 
era, and extending uninterruptedly ^^unto the end of the 
world/' SjTichronizing with the Church in its origin and 
duration is a body of definite doctrines regarding God aud 
man and their mutual relations, like the Divine Master 
around whose Person they are grouped, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. In addition to the Church and the 
faith, the trusteeship and the trust, the theory includes 
likewise the trust-deeds in a collection of authoritative and 
inspired documents, constituting at once the credentials of 
the Church and the standard of the faith. If the claim of 
the Scriptures be true, these three conditions of the theory 
must have had an historical realization, and must admit of 
being proved by ordinary historical evidence. In every 
branch of this question the evidence is equally copious and 
conclusive. 

The Church of Christ does exist, and has existed beyond 
dispute from the time of Christ to the present moment. 
Its course may be traced clearly as the current of some 
great river backwards to the century elapsing between the 
years of Rome 750 and 850. Whatever different accounts 
may be given of its origin, no one professes to trace it 
further into the past, nor calls into question its continuity 
into the present. During this period of well nigh two 
thousand years the unanimous testimony of all the Church 
writers affirms the dogmatic character of her faith as a 
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message given to her by God in order that she may com- 
municate it to the world. Enormous changes have been 
accomplished during the period of her own existence, and 
the inexhaustible activity of her own mental and religious 
life has stimulated controversy within her own pale; yet 
never has she faltered, never hesitated on the Divine cha- 
racter of her commission and the grand responsibilities of 
her trusteeship. The heroic history of her labours, suffer- 
ings, and triumphs is but the natural outgrowth of her 
Divine institution. Divine commission, and Divine strength, 
— God her founder, the Word of God her message, and the 
Spirit of God her strength. 

This testimony of the Church is corroborated by the 
identity of the faith. The Divine deposit is at hand and 
can be identified. If we take the Nicene Creed as the 
embodiment of the Churches doctrine, we are carried back 
at a step towards the third century of the Christian era. 
When we take into account the history of the Creed, the 
circumstances of its composition, the controversies pro- 
ducing it, and the (Ecumenical Council by which it was 
promulgated, the evidence is thrown from the beginning of 
the fourth century far backwards towards the first. A line 
of independent witnesses carry the genealogy of the 
doctrine into the circle of the apostolic days. The dogmas 
of the Christian religion neither find their birthtime in the 
sixteenth century, as some have ventured to affirm, nor in 
the mediaeval ages, nor yet in the time of Constantino, but 
in the personal ministries of our blessed Lord and His 
immediate apostles. 

Here the third condition closes up and completes the 
theory. The authoritative documents constituting the 
credentials of the Church and the standard of the dogma 
survive still in the sacred Scriptures. The desultory efforts 
made here and there to impugn their authenticity and 
credibility rather illustrate the consilient testimony in their 
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favanr than justify a doubt either as to their date or their 
authorship. The evidences ramify so widely, that to tear 
them up involves the disturbance of the ground of all 
historical certitude. For instance, if it be asserted that 
the Gospel of St. John was not written till the second 
century, it remains to be explained how three of the Apo- 
stolic Fathers, Clement of Rome, Barnabas, and Ignatius, 
can have quoted the book before it was written. That the 
dogmas of the Christian faith are taught in the inspired 
Word, is a fact entering into the common text-books of this 
University. On th'.s ground of their inspired authority 
alone does the Church of England teach them, because 
they may be proved ''by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture.^^ 

This is the afiSrmative side of the facts. It presents us 
with a dogmatic faith, changeless, apostolical. Divine. 
Here we are content to rest. We hold as the ground of 
our own hope, and preach as the only ground of hope for 
others, the faith which the glorious company of the apos- 
tles, and the goodly fellowship of the prophets, and the 
noble army of martyrs, and the holy Church throughout all 
the world, have held and preached from the beginning. 

But from the same storehouse of facts we draw alike the 
vindication of the truth and the refutation of its opposite 
errors. Are we told that Christianity has lived and 
triumphed, not by virtue of its definite faith, but in spite 
of it, and only because it has embodied and expressed the 
natural sentiment of religion found to exist universally 
among mankind? We point to the facts of the case in 
reply. They show that religion never has existed, and 
never can exist, vrithout a creed. The experiment was 
actually made in the sceptical philosophy of the ancients; 
and when dogmatic teaching died, religion died likewise, 
and morality perished with it. The knowledge of positive 
religious truth, religion and virtue, were all buried in 
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the same yawning grave of pagan demoralization and 
misery. 

Are we told that Christianity may be swept away, and 
the natural insight of the human soul into Divine things 
can replace its teaching with a purer, fairer, and nobler 
creed? Again I point to the facts in answer. What the 
souPs intuitive powers have done is the only conceivable 
test of what they are competent to do. Yet there is not to 
be found one solitary truth accepted as truth by any por- 
tion whatever of civilized mankind, which is not contained 
within the circle of revealed doctrine, and which does not 
derive from revelation its authority, if not its very exist- 
ence. 

Are we told that Christian doctrines are only the for- 
mulas of human theology; and since they have the same 
technical form and origin, have the same authority, and 
no more, as any other product of human speculation? I 
appeal to the facts in proof that the premiss is wrong, and, 
therefore, that the conclusion is wrong. The system of 
faith differs diametrically from the system of speculation in 
its objects, its methods, and its instruments. Speculation 
is but the product of the human intellect, reasoning from 
assumptions created by itself, and disavowing any other 
means of information than are supplied by its own self- 
contained and autocratic powers. The doctrines of the 
faith are generalizations from the inspired Word of God, 
and possess all the authority belonging to the Word. If 
the Word be of God, they are also of God. The human 
form of expression does not change the Divine realities. 
Totally different in character, philosophy and the faith 
have been totally different likewise in the course of their 
history. Speculation, ever since men began to think, has 
produced a succession of efforts and a succession of failures. 
Gleams of Divine truth have been caught from time to 
time, either to be frittered away in logical refinement, or 
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evaporated into sceptical uncertainty. Side by side with 
the undecaying youth and vitality of Christian doctrine 
stands the latest development of speculative thought, pro- 
claiming in the Positivism of Comte the extent and abso- 
luteness of its own ignorance^ and regarding it as the 
loftiest of discoveries. 

No sooner is this door of objection closed than another is 
opened. In claiming for Christianity the glory of the past 
since the Christian era, and regarding it as the spring of 
our marvellous progress, intellectual, moral, social, and 
political, we are ascribing to religion, so we are told, what 
is properly due to other causes. The softening of men's 
manners, the growth of their social life, the advancement 
of political liberty, a free spirit of inquiry, and an energetic 
enterprise, and not least of all the progress of toleration, 
are asserted to be due to civilization, not to Christianity. 
Dogmatic religion is so far from having accomplished these 
results, that but for its hindrances they would have been 
far greater and higher. Such is the plea. Again I turn 
to the facts, and I find that what we call human civili- 
zation haa not culminated by an unbroken progress from 
the beginning, but has been divided into two great periods. 
Ancient civilization was already in articulo mortis, perish- 
ing by the weight of its own intolerable evils, when Chris- 
tian civilization arose. The grand distinction in the cha- 
racter of the two is to be found in the moral elements 
absent in the one and predominant in the other. These 
characteristic elements, sharp and crisp in the contrast of 
the sceptical and dogmatic periods, are every one of them 
traceable to Scriptural doctrines, out of which they have 
grown, and with which they stand or fall. Now the dif- 
ference in the results of the two civilizations must be 
explained, not by their points of resemblance, but their 
points of discrepancy. The characteristic results follow the 
characteristic principles, and these principles, in the case of 
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our modem civilization^ are the dogmas of the Christian 
faith. 

But the effort to find a rival to Christianity failing, a 
last desperate attempt is made to enthrone a master over 
it. Conscience is declared to be the absolute judge and 
arbiter of truth, and its verdict in the rejection of dogma to 
be among the most conspicuous triumphs of Rationalism. 
Once more I make appeal to the facts of the past. A 
review of the history of human thought on the subject of 
the conscience is fatal to the claim. So far is conscience 
from being accepted as the supreme faculty of man, that 
while free thought exalts it on one side, it calls into ques- 
tion its very existence upon the other. Where its existence 
is recognized, its supremacy, as the ultimate tribunal from 
which there is no appeal, is refuted. For conscience, in 
the latest conclusions of philosophy, is not one faculty, but 
many, not altogether innate, but partly innate and acquired, 
not primary, but subordinate, not the formative and origi- 
native monarch of the soul, but the product of many causes, 
and educated by a thousand influences. The claim for con- 
science to be the judge and arbiter of faith contradicts this 
philosophy. It transfers it out of its propier sphere of 
influence into a new sphere in which it is totally incompe- 
tent to pass. It asserts for it an infallibility and accuracy 
contradicted by the universal testimony of human expe- 
rience, and, lastly, it extends the supposed infallibility of 
the moral sense into such an omniscient acquaintance with 
facts as belongs to God alone. In short, so far is con- 
science from being able to judge of truth, that truth is the 
grand educator of conscience. 

The difficulties thrown by modem thought around the 
dogmatic faith are thus dissipated by the steady light of 
historical facts. They roll away as the mists of some 
mountain-land roll away before the rising sun. The hand 
of human strength would not more vainly endeavour to 
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tear the sun out of the skies^ than human argument 
endeavour to destroy the facts of the past or to silence 
their irrefragable testimony to the perpetuity, antiquity, 
and apostolicity of the Christian faith. 

The body of doctrine described by this name is distinct 
from the quality of faith, but it is not separable from it. 
The one is the objective work of the Holy Ghost ; the other 
His subjective work. In the one, the Spirit provides the 
material for faith; in the other. He bestows its living 
power and energy. The one is the outward structure, the 
other the indwelling life. The body is not the life, but it 
is in the organized body that the Spirit lives, and through 
it the Spirit acts. The outward doctrines are not the 
soul's inner act : yet that Divine faculty by which the soul 
takes hold of Deity, and comes into actual immediate 
contact with things unseen, cannot act without the doc- 
trines. Faith can no more live and work in this imperfect 
state of ours, without objective truths to throw light into 
the intellect and supply food for the affections, than a 
spirit can live and work without the instrument of the 
body. In another world it may be different. Amid the 
fruitions of heaven and the full blaze of the beatific vision 
of God, the glorified spirit of the saint may unite itself by 
immediate contact with the Deity, just as in the world of 
the Unseen disembodied spirits live a life, doubtless of 
intense activity and measureless capacity for enjoyment or 
for suffering, apart from the body as it moulders meanwhile 
in the grave. But in our present state body and spirit are 
constitutionally associated, and it is but the dream of the 
fanatic to think of separating them. In the same way 
belief can only live on what is believed. Conviction, affec- 
tion, emotion, dissociated from definite points of belief, 
become evaporated into ghostly names, and merge into 
mystical fanaticism or sceptical indefiniteness. The work 
of the Spirit within the soul is consistent with His work 
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outside it. God works harmoniously, and does not dis- 
locate His own actings into disorderly fragments. His 
laws, if not invariable, are yet, in their ordinary results, 
equable and consistent. If it be true that the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost has furnished us with the doctrine, is it 
not consistent to believe that He works through the doc- 
trine He has Himself inspired ? If the Spirit bestows the 
belief, is it not consistent that He should bestow the object 
of belief? The conclusions of our reason' are congruous 
with the positive declarations of the Word : ^^ To one is 
given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the 
word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another faith 
by the same Spirit; . . . but all these worketh that one 
and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man severally as 
He will^.^^ Both parts of the one complete work come 
from the same hand, and bear upon them the same seal and 
signature of God the Holy Ghost. 

Suppose the work to be complete in a man^s soul. The 
inward life with its inseparable experiences is strong and 
vivid. Above and beyond the material objects of sense, his 
inward eye perceives another world, as real, as actual, as 
true to his perceptions as the world seen, and as infinitely 
more important as things eternal are more important than 
things temporal. Amid the ebbing and flowing life of his 
fellow-men, he is ever conscious of the presence of another 
Being; great indeed, and awful, but not more great than 
admirable, not more awful than beautiful — a Being with a 
threefold Personality, combining the glories of Creator, 
Redeemer, Sanctifier, in the indivisible essence of the One 
God. With this Being he holds daily intercourse. The 
human spirit meets with the Divine in the subtle sensi- 
bilities of a renewed nature, and the Divine Spirit meets 
with the human in the operations of the Holy Ghost. 

The Divine life within the man in no degree disqualifies 

b I Cor. zii. 8, 9, 11. 
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him for the work of his temporal life, or renders him indif-* 
ferent to its joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, its 
pleasures and its interests. Never has there been a greater 
mistake than any such supposition. The whole history of 
the saints of God refutes the error. If indeed faith were 
but a sentiment, and piety but the conscious outgoings of 
the soul itself reaching after a higher state, then they 
would be unreal, and because unreal, practically inopera- 
tive. There would be this plain reason for it, that the 
impression of Divine things, having no objective historical 
basis, directly it came into contact with lifers practical 
objects, would come into contact with things more real 
than itself, and would therefore yield beneath the pressure 
of active perception and sensation. But the effect is dif- 
ferent when belief feeds on objects definite and historical, 
capable of being proved by evidence, and in the narrative 
of the life, sufferings, and death of Christ possessing a 
foothold on the actual world of sense. For now what a 
man believes becomes as definite, as sure, as real, as what a 
man sees and touches; and the comparative defect in the 
vividness of faith, compared to the. vividness of sight, is 
compensated for by the higher sublimity and incomparable 
grandeur of the objects. Suppose the man, therefore, with 
this intense inward life fed by the definite doctrines of the 
dogmatic faith, and deriving tenderness and strength from 
mental contact with them, — would not the faith within be 
the experimental seal placed upon the reality of the faith 
without? Would not the inspired language describe the 
spontaneous sentiment of his heart amid the controversies 
of an age of disputation : ^^ Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong.^^ 

Certainly the frame of mind inculcated in the apostoUc 
words stands in strong contrast with the timid pusillani- 
mity too frequently characteristic of modem Christians. 
The vigilance, courage, fortitude, and energy of the soldier 
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indicate a very different mental condition. It appears to 
be thought wise and just to be confident in every thing 
except in our religion; to be definite and exact in every- 
thing except what touches the soul, and God, and eternity ; 
to hold firm every thing except the faith, and trust every 
one except God. Faintness has touched the heart of the 
Church ; her palsied hand can scarcely grasp her weapons, 
and her tongue, instead of ringing out her battle-cry clear 
and sharp as the voices of the saints of old, has learned to 
speak stammeringly and hesitatingly the truths by which 
apostles triumphed and for which martyrs died. There 
is danger of her turning craven in the maturity of her 
strength. What is worst of all, this doubting and coward 
spirit is proclaimed to be philosophical and Christian, and 
the only becoming temper to be cultivated. This alone is 
praised as a lofty superiority to prejudice. If any man 
dares to hold that truth has not become falsehood, and that 
scepticism is not faith, nor ignorance wisdom, such a man 
is behind his times, and the age will condescend to ridicule 
his abilities and look down with contempt upon his igno- 
rance. Be it so. This is not the time when a man can 
stand diffidently on one side, and excuse himself by pleas of 
weakness for treacherous compliance with the sins of his 
day. The meanest man in the Church of England, who 
loves his Lord and his Church, has a right to speak and 
fling back at the world within the Church the unworthy 
weapons of its warfare. 

The temper inculcated by the apostle is not to be con- 
founded with a blind adherence to a traditional faith. 
Ignorant obstinacy may close its eyes, but faith walks 
circumspectly, and watches and analyzes with holy vigi- 
lance every movement of the great controversy, as the 
restless sea heaves and tosses beneath the ark. To main- 
tain this distinction clearly we need to draw another 
line between the inquirer and the believer. Let me 
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briefly examine the position of the two in this exact 
relation. 

The position of an inquirer cannot be a permanent and 
final state. It is no more than a process of transition from 
one mental condition into another. Human nature cannot 
continue without a belief, even though its belief should be 
the abnegation of belief, and its dogma the denial of all 
dogma. Conclusions of some kind are a necessity to the 
human mind. To live without them would be to live in a 
frightful dream; in a condition of giddy bewilderment, 
destructive equally of thought and action. Such a state 
cannot possibly continue, and in point of fact never does 
continue. Religion consists of certain positive claims on 
faith and practice. Not to yield to these claims is to 
reject them. Rejection amounts to an assertion of inde- 
pendence and a denial of any authority of God over us 
antecedently to revelation, by virtue of creation, preserva- 
tion, and moral government. God has a right to speak 
and to be heard. This right may be equally rejected by 
formal denial and by practical indifference. In the one 
case, the claim is admitted to be worthy of consideration 
and to call for a decision; in the other case, it is treated 
with contemptuous neglect. In this latter case, rejection 
is just as positive and much more insulting. The act is 
recognized in this character in the inspired language of 
Scripture : ^^ Because I have called, and ye refused; I have 
stretched out My hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
set at nought all My counsel, and would none of My 
reproof: I will also laugh at your calamity; I will mock 
when your fear cometh ^" 

A man on such a condition necessarily adopts one of two 
alternatives. He may not think it worth his while to 
settle his doubts relative to Divine truth, but may delibe- 
rately postpone this great question to the pressing claims 

c Prov. i. 24. 
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of his outward and temporal being. In this case he does 
come to a decision, but it is the decision of the secularist. 
Or, allowing the question to remain before his mind, he 
yet keeps it open and allows himself to regard it as one 
which he either need not or cannot determine. He accepts 
doubt as the chronic condition of his mind. Such a con- 
dition is demoralizing to every moral principle in the 
highest possible degree. It is as much a plain duty of 
our common manhood to use the faculties bestowed upon 
us for the discovery of truth as to make a right use of any 
other of our faculties. In this case also the man does come 
to a decision, but it is the decision of the sceptic. 

The state of an inquirer is therefore a transition state, 
and neither is nor can be a final condition. The necessities 
of our mental and moral constitution render it impossible 
for any man to rest on doubt. The outward facts of our 
condition, and the moral wants of the soul itself, lead to the 
same conclusion. For during this state of hesitating inde- 
cision the course of life is passing on all the same. Exist- 
ence does not stand still nor time check his ever-rolling 
wheels while we make up our minds how we shall use 
them. The progression of our bodily life brings with it 
its natural associations of earthly afiections, interests, and 
pursuits. Health and sickness, joy and sorrow, success 
and failure, make up the chequered whole of our life, and 
as they pass over the firmament of our mortal existence 
they throw their shadows over the soul itself. No human 
strength is so firmly poised in the force of its own will but 
that these outward changes agitate it more or less, as the 
heaving of a distant storm may set a slumbering sea into 
motion to the furthest bound of each petty creek and bay. 
They awaken into life the souFs slumbering sensibilities. 
They exercise conscience alike by the memories of the past 
and the instinctive hopes and fears of the future. As life 
passes on; as its interests thicken; as the decreasing 
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buoyancy of the heart leaves each emotion to indurate into 
a chronic sorrow; as we separate from those we love, and 
death comes nearer anJ nearer to ourselves, flinging its 
long foreshadows over our life, — the task of hardening our 
nature into apathy, and laying to sleep its inward agita- 
tion, becomes more and more diflicult. The dread realities 
of life and death sooner or later break through the feeble 
barrier, and bring, whether we will or not, the great ques- 
tion to its crisis. Life presents no more pitiable picture of 
human ignorance and weakness than a thinking, conscious, 
intelligent, immortal being standing amid such stern facts, 
and either too frivolous to think about them, or too wilfully 
ignorant to solve them. 

I repeat, therefore, that the condition of an inquirer 
cannot be the permanent condition of any man, but can 
only represent a transition from one mental and moral 
state into another. If any mind be exercised by doubts in 
this greatest of all great subjects, it is its duty to face those 
doubts, and resolutely to solve them. The fiiUest, freest, 
widest inquiry is the only path of safety. An honest mind, 
resolute to do its duty to itself in laying the foundations 
of its own belief, and yet, at the same time, modestly 
conscious of its own weakness, and therefore willing and 
anxious to be taught, represents a very different state from 
that sceptical frivolity which substitutes a sneer for an 
argument, which is too indifferent to take the trouble to 
inquire, and too blindly self-satisfied to be either willing or 
able to learn. No one who knows the world, and is accus- 
tomed to meet with men, can deny that an enormous 
amount of such scepticism exists, and is often dignified by 
the name of philosophical impartiality. It is in fact un- 
belief in its meanest and most unworthy shape. The 
honest inquirer, whatever may be the issue of his inquiry, 
is in every case worthy of honour and respect. But the 
work of deciding upon a faith, whether it be the faith of 
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the secularist, or of the sceptic, or of the Christian, must 
be seriously undertaken. In face of the momentous gra- 
vity of the issue it should be made a life-work, to be done, 
not hastily and frivolously, but deliberately and seriously. 
The necessity of a decision should be met by a solemn con- 
ference between the soul and God, and in the immediate 
sight of the other world. 

Upon the mind of any such inquirer one rule must 
be earnestly pressed. The question between a dogmatic 
Christianity, with its majestic claims and magnificent 
promises, and a Rationalism confident of its own self-suffi- 
ciency, does not run upon a single line. No one argu- 
ment, nor any one single source of proof, can be sufficient 
in such a court and in such a controversy. The temptation 
to pursue one line of inquiry alone, and to rest satisfied on 
that single issue, may probably be great. The mental 
indecision rendering inquiry necessary is probably the 
result of an experienced difficulty. Some one argument 
has disturbed the previous balance and repose of faith. 
The mind in such a condition will naturally be disposed 
to follow out this line of argument to the end, without 
remembering the necessity of testing its conclusion by 
other and collateral lines. Its influence in unsettling the 
mind has already invested it with a certain amount of 
authority. It will carry the prestige of a first success with 
it. The effect is much the same in the contact of a mind 
with an argument, as in the contact of one mind with 
another mind. There is a collision between the two. The 
one which succeeds in asserting even a momentary supe- 
riority, such as is involved in the creation of a state of 
doubt, naturally takes the precedence ; it becomes the mas- 
ter, and the other the pupil. The pupil having once sub- 
mitted himself to the master's hand, is disposed to surrender 
himself to his sole guidance. Once let this conclusion be 
formed, and even pride itself, for the moment offended^ 
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compensates itself for the wound inflicted on its self-love, 
by tenaciously following its new guide, and obstinately 
refusing to admit any doubt of its conclusions. 

Now, if the question at issue depended upon the settle- 
ment of any one single question, this mode of procedure 
might be vindicated. But the edifice of Christianity does 
not rest on a single pillar, but on many ; and were it to be 
admitted that one here and there had failed us, the rest 
would still support in its integrity and strength the 
glorious superstructure. Not one has failed. Not a line 
of argument ever advanced in the long history of this 
controversy has been given up as untenable ; not one posi- 
tion has been surrendered. New ones have been added, 
but the old ones remain where they were. Nevertheless, 
it is not on any one single evidence that the faith rests, but 
on many evidences. It is built upon them all in combina- 
tion. At least eight totally distinct lines of evidence con- 
verge in a common conclusion, and a new one is supplied 
by the very convergence [i] . The consilience of proof is 
marvellous, and stands alone and unparalleled in the entire 
history of human controversy. 

To argue from any one is consequently as unjust and 
unreasonable as it would be for a man to split the surface 
of a single stone in the strong foundations of some human 
edifice, and then to boast that he had destroyed the entire 
structure. 

The modem tendency to reduce history to a philosophy, 
and to find in the ever- fluctuating elements of human 
action the materials for a science, increases the temptation 
to isolate one line of argument from all the rest, and to 
decide the entire question upon it [a]. We map out the 
mental history of the past, divide it into epochs, and assign 
to each its pecuhar characteristics. We are thus tempted 
to recognize in the fluctuations of human thought the 
action of an invariable law, and to dismiss the modes of 
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thinking characteristic of a past epoch, as if they were 
necessarily obsolete, and we in the nineteenth century had 
no more to do with them than we have to do with the 
manners or the social habits of the past [3] . 

Such a conclusion is totally unphilosophical. Let the 
rule be applied to science, for instance, and its fallacy will 
become apparent. Are we to dismiss from our scientific 
catalogue in the nineteenth century every scientific con- 
clusion arrived at in the seventeenth century ? Whatever 
was true then is true now, and their scientific knowledge 
is but the basis of our own. It will be replied that we 
have discarded certain theories of the past in the sphere 
of science because a more accurate knowledge has proved 
them to be untrue. Certainly we have, and when modem 
thought has proved any of the old evidences adduced in 
support of Christianity to be untrue, we will discard them 
by all means in the same manner. But among the sub- 
stantial proofs of Christian apologetics in the past, I ask 
which have been disproved? Let them be specified and 
flung away. I reply that not one has been disproved, nor 
has any serious effort been made to disprove them. They 
are often treated with affected contempt, but disproof of 
them there is none. They have many of them received 
great accumulations of detail, and have been marvellously 
strengthened; as for instance, by the geographical and 
other explorations of Palestine, and by the antiquities ot 
Mesopotamia. But there is not one substantial evidence 
destroyed. They stand, not like the giant columns of 
Luxor and Karnak, or the exquisite fragments of Baalbec 
and Palmyra, mere records of a past magnificence, them- 
selves slowly mouldering into ruin ; but they stand like the 
everlasting hills, jointed into the framework of the solid 
globe, and looking down upon the perishing generations of 
mankind, themselves imperishable while the world lasts. 

The history of the Evidential School, as it has been 
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called, of the seventeenth century, illustrates the justice 
of this plea. That the labours of the Christian apologists 
of that day were triumphantly successful is admitted. 
Beneath the blaze of their overwhelming arguments, the 
Deism of the time actually died away and became ex- 
tinct [4] . Thought in our own day has directed its attack 
upon Christianity from a totally different quarter, and 
therefore has been answered by totally different arguments. 
But because the facts alleged in proof of Christianity two 
centuries since have become inapplicable to the objections 
of our own day, have they therefore ceased to be facts, 
or become less significant and conclusive in their proper 
sphere than they were? Because it suits the humour of 
modern thought to regard the external evidences with cool 
indifference, and to ignore them as completely as if they 
had never existed, are they therefore evidences no longer, 
or do they cease to be a part of that enormous aggregate of 
fact which stares the theoretic sceptic full in the face, and 
must be explained before he can justly claim to have 
shaken a solitary stone in the deep foundations of the 
faith? The Christian may glory in the multitudinous 
defences of the truth, as the Psalmist gloried in his glow- 
ing language over the situation of the earthly Jerusalem : 
"Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell the 
towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her 
palaces ; that ye may tell it to the generation following. 
For this God is our God for ever and ever : He will be s^ur 
guide unto death ^.'' ^ 

This survey of the whole field of evidence is the mor^L 
necessary because it furnishes the only possible safeguard 
against prejudice. The claim often asserted that an in- 
quirer in1;o trath should put away every conviction of the 
past, every impression produced by habit, education, or 
experience, amounts really to the claim that he should put 

d Ps. xlviii. 15. 
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away one class of prejudices in order to take up another. 
To take out of the mind all active impressions is simply 
impossible. The very demand implies a foregone conclu- 
sion that Christianity is not true ; and a foregone conclusion 
as much warps the mind in one direction as in another. A 
man can no more disencumber himself at will of all men- 
tal impressions than he can disencumber himself of his 
personal identity. The mind once accustomed to think 
cannot become a tabula rasa. Nor, could we suppose the 
thinking powers never to have acted, would it be possible 
even then to put away those primaiy conceptions which are 
intuitive, and cannot be denied without an outrage upon 
our nature. Are we, therefore, not to cultivate impar- 
tiality? Certainly we should cultivate it. But it can 
only be attained by opening the mind to conviction from 
every quarter equally, and admitting every available light 
into the open avenues of the soul. To pick up one fa- 
vourite line of argument, and then arbitrarily to reject and 
contemptuously disavow all the rest, is to accept prejudice, 
and throne it as a tyrannical despot over the heart and 
conscience. 

Another very necessary caution follows from this con- 
clusion. Men are loudly told not to be afraid of the con- 
sequences of inquiry, but boldly and unflinchingly to follow 
it out to the utmost, to whatever conclusions it may lead 
them. In one sense the canon is true; in another sense 
most untrue. If it means that truth is to be the simple 
object of our search, and that it is to be pursued with 
undivided loyalty of heart, then it is true. Every party to 
this controversy must learn to discard hard words, and give 
to each other credit for a sincere pursuit of truth. But if 
it be meant that any one separate line of argument is to be 
pursued to its conclusions, and no other considerations are 
to be taken into account, then it is not true. We all 
desire the truth, but we must not rashly assume the con- 
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elusion formed on an isolated argument to be the truth. 
Such is ever the weakness of the human intellect, that it 
needs to test and correct its conclusions by every possible 
experiment. 

It is in this last and untrue sense that the advice is 
ordinarily given. The circumstances supposed are some- 
thing like the following. An inquirer pursues a course of 
investigation which shakes his faith in the Divine character 
of Christianity. One by one his old convictions, dear to 
him as life, are loosed from their hold in the soul, and 
disappear in the black gulf of unbelief yawning beneath his 
feet. As his logical process proceeds, and he, unconscious 
of the first vice inherent in its very premisses, perceives 
one truth to leave him after another, one star after another 
to be darkened in the moral firmament, he seems to stand 
alone in a world without a God, and is filled with horror 
unutterable and the weight of an infinite desolation at the 
dreadful prospect. He is bidden to be indifierent to these 
feelings, to regard them as sheer weaknesses, the remains 
of obsolete prejudices, not to be surrendered without a 
struggle. In such a case, I protest that the rule is not 
true, but is a pregnant and palpable fallacy. I fully 
admit that, if truth demands it, even this sacrifice must be 
made ; but I deny that what demands such a sacrifice can 
be true. 

These emotions of the soul are no prejudices of education, 
but a vital part of our moral selves. It is possible to 
educate ourselves out of them, just as it would be possible 
for a man to destroy his own sight, or to paralyze his own 
limbs; but it can only be done by crushing part of the 
soul^s constitution, and reducing its moral life into the 
silence and torpor of the grave. The agonies experienced 
in the prospect of reducing this comely world into an 
infidel chaos arise from the universal wants of the human 
soul. To crush them out of life is to do outrage to our 
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own nature. In the revulsion from so g^eat an outrage, 
many who have cut awaj the moorings of their souls from 
a Christianity founded on historical evidence, have found 
refuge from the terror of despair in the absolutism of 
Church authority. The truth cannot require us to place 
one part of the human soul into conflict with another, and 
prostrate the bleeding heart, and the tortured conscience, 
and the desolated affections beneath the heels of a cold and 
heartless speculation. 

Inquiry is the duty of a soul tormented by doubt. But 
let the inquiry be solemn, honest, earnest ; let it be truth- 
ful and fair ; let it be full and free, and I no more doubt 
that it will issue in a firm and reasonable faith than I have 
doubt of the existence of the sun in yonder heavens. 

But we cannot be inquirers for ever. We have volun- 
tarily become members of a Christian society. This Church 
teaches a dogmatic faith ; not because she would bind any 
man^s freedom of conscience by the despotism of ecclesias- 
tical authority, but because she has inherited a certain trust, 
and is resolute faithfully to discharge it. To her, in this 
period of the world, and in this portion of Christendom, 
has been committed the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and she cannot prove untrue to the great trusteeship with- 
out destrojdng her own life. She has a definite message to 
deliver, and, whether men will hear or whether they will 
forbear, she must deliver it. She is the inheritor of the 
faith of saints and martyrs, apostles and prophets, and she 
walks in their footsteps.. The mantle of the grand past of 
the Church of Christ has descended upon her shoulders; 
and her articles, jealously moulded upon Scripture; her 
formularies, steeped in the spirit of dogmatic faith, and 
penetrated throughout with dogmatic reference, — show with 
how large a portion of the spirit of the ancient saints she 
holds forth ^^ the Word of Life.^' It is no more possible, 
consistently with an honest interpretation, to take the 
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dogmatic teaching out of the documents it pervades every- 
where, than it is possible to take the colour out of the 
skies, or strip their thousand hues of beauty from the 
petals of the flower or the plumage of the bird. When we 
became members of this Church, we professed ourselves to 
be inquirers no longer, but believers. We accepted service 
with the historical Christ, the living centre of the historical 
faith. We were enlisted beneath His banner at the bap- 
tismal font, and were signed with the sign of the Cross ^^ in. 
token that hereaffcer we should not be ashamed to confess 
the faith of Christ crucified, but manfully to fight under 
His banner, against sin, the world, and the devil ; and to 
continue His faithful soldiers and servants unto our lifers 
end.^^ 

No dexterity can ever succeed in reconciling such an 
obligation with the position of a disciple of modem 
thought. For if there be no divinely-given dogma, there 
is no faith to maintain. Then Christ was not crucified for 
us; then sin is but a variable and arbitrary thing; then 
there is no " world ^' amid the blaze of a national Chris- 
tianity; then the devil is but an ignorant fiction of the 
past; then we cannot be soldiers, if there be no definite 
faith to keep, nor servants, if there be no authoritative law 
to obey. The man who, either by adult baptism or by the 
rite of confirmation, has accepted membership in the Church 
of England, has passed onward from inquiry into belief, 
and can no more reconcile the mental conditions belonging 
to the two states than he can blend the immaturity of the 
boy with the maturity of the man. 

Yet more cogently does the obligation lie upon all who 
have accepted Orders within the ministry of the Church of 
England, The position of inquiry is inconsistent with the 
first conditions of the office. A teacher must know what 
he teaches; and when the teaching is moral and experi- 
mental, must hold as the guide and comfort of his own 
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soul what he stands forward to proclaim to be the guide 
and comfort of other men^s souls. Who can ever forget to 
the last day of life the solemn question put to him at his 
ordination, '^Wilt thou be ready, with all faithful dili- 
gence, to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines contrary to God's Word?'^ or, while memoiy 
continues, lose the recollection of . the charge, " Take thou 
authority to preach the Word of God and to minister the 
Holy Sacraments in the congregation '^ ? 

An inquirer after truth cannot be a teacher of truth. 
He may teach, no doubt, others less advanced than himself, 
but it will be the teaching of his own struggles and diffi- 
culties. An honest and truthful mind must reflect itself in 
all its outgoings. The language must be the mirror of the 
man: What is in the heart must, consistently with self- 
respect and the love of truth, find its utterance in the mode 
of thinking, feeling, and speaking. A teacher should be a 
believer, not an inquirer; and a teacher in the ministry of 
a dogmatic Church should be a believer in a dogmatic 
faith. He dare not teach what he does not . assuredly 
believe, lest he should either convert a lie into the truth of 
God, or turn the truth of God into a lie. 

Why then should the lips of a Christian teacher be 
more timid and hesitating than the lips of other teachers ? 
Masters in the school of doubt, or of unbelief, speak ever 
firmly and confidently enough; why should the tongue of 
the Church alone stammer in her message,* or her heart 
distrust the honesty of her own inquiry and the. strength of 
her own convictions ? If the state of. an : inquirer has its 
own appropriate mental condition, so also has the state of a 
believer. Doubt belongs to the one, but a firm and rea- 
sonable conviction to the other. The hesitancy of child- 
hood must ripen into the firm and strong confidence of the 
man. No dim vagueness of impression, no feeble uncer- 
tainty of conviction, no faltering grasp of truth, no coward's 
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timidity in maintaining and confessing it^ become those 
who are inheritors of the faith of prophets and apostles. 
The heroes strength and the martyr^s constancy are no less 
taxed in the sphere of belief than of practice. God Him- 
self appeals to them : ^^ Be no more children^ tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine */' but 
" Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong/^ 

Such a frame of mind is not to be confounded with a 
blind obstinacy, shutting its eyes to the controversies of 
the day, and disdainfully indiflFerent to the progress of 
thought and the results of investigation. Teachableness of 
mind befits the Christian to the last hour of life. No 
thinking man can spend a day without learning. In the 
sphere of doctrine itself human mistakes and miscon- 
ceptions become largely blended up with the eternal reali- 
ties of Divine knowledge, and it is the anxious work of 
a lifetime to separate them. The acquisition of a fixed 
stand-point for faith enables a man the better to think, to 
read, to inquire, to make himself acquainted with other 
men^s thoughts and inquiries, because in the repose of a 
settled conviction his mind has acquired a mental leverage 
to work from. But if a blind acquiescence in a traditional 
belief stands at one extreme of the mental scale, a cowardly 
distrust of truth and an unsettled, restless scepticism stands 
at the other. Between the two lives and works the 
mature faith of the Christian, equally removed from nar- 
row bigotry and from cowardly compromise, intelligent 
and inquiring on one side, firmly poised and courageous 
upon the other, modest and teachable, because conscious 
of the weaknesses of man, strong and resolute, because 
confident in the wisdom and infallibility of God. 

Against such a faith the mere foam and froth of con- 
troversy will beat innocuously as the waves against the 

• Eph. It. 14. 
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immovable rock. The idle arrogancies of confident asser- 
tion and reckless assumption will pass over a mind settled 
upon this rock harmlessly as the wind. Charges of igno- 
rance^ and narrowness, and bigotry it will put on one side 
as such palpable violations of the first courtesies of all 
controversy as to make the wielders of such weapons un- 
worthy of attention. Its clear, steady eye will pierce at 
once through those loose generalizations from facts imper- 
fectly known, and guesses elevated into the dignity of 
conclusions, which sceptical science itself has found it 
necessary to disavow, and which threaten to make geology 
a byword and a reproach. From its calm height faith 
looks down on the rolling mists and troubled waves below, 
— its foot upon the rock, its eye upon the Cross, its hand 
upon God. 

To a believer thus established in an intelligent convic- 
tion, a timid pusillanimity in the maintenance of Divine 
truth is a fourfold treachery. It is treachery to himself, 
because it involves distrust in the honesty of his own 
investigation and the accuracy of his own deliberate con- 
clusions. It is treachery to his Church, because his 
unfaithfulness to her principles weakens her arm in the 
day of conflict, and lowers the shout of her battlcrcry into 
the panic-stricken accents of the coward. It is treachery 
to Christ ; for the Cross is the condition of our calling, and 
he who deserts the banner in the hour of danger proves 
himself unworthy of his Master. It is treachery to God ; 
for it involves distrust of His revelation of the truth, as if 
He had not revealed to us all we need to know, or had 
failed to make the revelation clear. Honesty to ourselves, 
faithfulness to our Church, allegiance to our glorified Mas- 
ter, and confidence in God, should teach us watchfulness in 
guarding the faith, constancy in defending it, manliness in 
holding it, and strength to live, or, if God will, to die in 
defence of it. 
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Such a courage must, however, have its origin in an 
influence higher and greater than itself. No merely intel- 
lectual apprehension of a creed, no perception of its inter- 
nal unity and coherence, no cold survey of evidence, however 
conclusive, no reluctant acceptance of the force of outward 
facts, can kindle so lofty an enthusiasm. This recognition 
and confession of a dogmatic creed is good, but it can only 
supply the food of faith, and cannot breathe into faith 
itself that Divine unction and strength whereby it soars 
towards the skies. The objective faith is only instru- 
mental, and Christ is its true end and object. The personal 
contact of the soul with its Saviour, as it is brought into 
vital union with Him, and derives out of His fulness grace 
for grace, is the alone true spring of life, and God the 
Holy Ghost is the efficient Agent of it. Then the soul 
has the inward witness in itself. The sense of forgiveness 
through the blood of the Covenant, the joy of the Divine 
life, as fresh from the heart of God Himself it comes 
thrilling into the soul with emotions strangely new and 
unutterably sweet, the calm confidence of the heart in the 
love of a Father in heaven, its sensible consciousness of 
His presence, the joy of intercourse with Him in prayer 
and praise at an open throne of grace where God and the 
soul meet together, constitute experimental proofs of the 
Divine authority of the dogmatic faith exceeding aU others. 
We no longer believe, but we know. The living Spirit 
works through them upon the living soul, and a man may 
as soon doubt his own existence as doubt the reality of an 
inward consciousness higher than nature and stronger than 
death. 

This experience is no variable sensation; not one of 
those ephemeral feelings that play over the human soul, 
like the lights and shadows of a summer day upon the 
surface of sea and land. The definite promises of the 
Word constitute the objective standard of the sensation. 
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If the dogmas of human depravity, and of the operations 
of the sanctifying Spirit upon the soul, be true, this expe- 
rience cannot be otherwise than it is. A nature unrege- 
nerate must ever shrink from God and from His truth out 
of the mere instinct of its spiritual alienation. However 
moral and honest and sincere a man may be, the pride of 
an alienated nature will ever hold itself aloof from God. 
Truth which is of God can never be cordially embraced 
without the teaching of the Spirit of God. Nor can the 
Spirit of Truth work in the soul without leaving its sensible 
effects on the head, the conscience, and the heart. Thus 
the Scripture ever refers a saving faith to a saving know- 
ledge: ^^How shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard ^?^^ and the effect of the two to the action 
of an enlightening Spirit: '^God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ ^/^ 

From this fountain have flowed the zeal of prophets, the 
faith of apostles, and the constancy of martyrs. With this 
experience Paul preached the Saviour whom once he perse- 
cuted. This sustained John in Patmos. This quickened 
the souls of the primitive martyrs as they were torn by the 
Roman lions, or set up as living torches to light the dark- 
ness of the prophetic Babylon. Through this triumphed 
the long line of the ancient saints, Cyprian, and Chrysos- 
tom, and Ambrose^ and Athanasius, and Augustine, and 
others whose names are in the book of life. This nerved 
the courage of the Reformers, and strengthened Luther at 
Erfurt, Calvin at Geneva, and Zwingle at Zurich, and 
supported Latimer and Ridley as they gave their bodies to 
be burned, and consecrated the soil of Oxford with their 
martyred ashes. What shall I more say? for the time 
would fail me to tell of all ^'who through faith have 

^ Horn. X. 14. s 2 Cor. iy. 6« 

S 
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diction, life a paradox^ and death a blank. Then^ indeed^ 
have we cause to plead the pathetic Litany of our Church : 
'^From all blindness of heart, good Lord, deliver us!'' 
But if the believer has learned of Christ, he finds it his 
highest ambition to walk worthily of Him. In His school, 
where God the Spirit is the teacher, the loftiest intellect 
and the maturest wisdom may be honoured in becoming a 
disciple. Neither will life weaken nor death eflFace His 
blessed lessons. They may be commenced in conflict, but 
they will be carried on in joy, and completed in the beatific 
vision for ever and ever. 

What then, though the battle rages on every side, and 
without are fightings, and within are fears : shame be to 
the craven heart that deserts the banner of his crucified 
Master. The Ups that utter the words are the lips of an 
apostle, but the Spirit dictating them is the Spirit of 
Christ : '^ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong.'' 



NOTES 



NOTES 



LECTURE I 

NOTE 1, p. 6, 

TN Jade 3 the word maris denotes not Jldes qua creditur, but Jides 
•^ qnae creditur. " It remains, therefore, that the word expresses the 
truth received ; and in this sense the general consent of criticism may 
be said to accept it." Erasmus paraphrases the apostle's words thus : 
" Pro fide, hoc est pro sana doctrina ab apostolis accepta quae semel 
Sanctis tradita est, nee alio tempore alia atque alia deberi debet, decer- 
tare jubemur." Beza translates : " Pro fide quae semel tradita est Sanc- 
tis," and adds : " pro viribus tueamini fidem, sana scil. doctrind. et vitae 
exemplis." The verdict of the older critics is summed up in ** Poll 
Synopsis Criticorum :" " Fidem hie vocat ipsam doctrinam (Grotius, 
Be2;a, Piscator) fidei, videlicet Evangelium (Piscator) per metonym. 
(Grotius, Piscator, Vorstius) ut Acts vi. 7 (Grotius), i Tim. iv. i et 
alibi saepe (Beza)." Wolfius in his "Curae Philologicae" adopts the 
paraphrase of Sherlock : " Ut serio teneatis eam, quae vobis tradita est, 
doctrinam, contra falsos doctores, quos clanculum audio irrepsisse." In 
this interpretation our English critics unanimously agree. Bloomfield, 
Alfbrd, Wordsworth, and Webster and Wilkinson adopt it. Schleusner 
in his Lexicon, among other applications of the word, gives the follow- 
ing : " Objective sumitur et ipsam formulam religionis Christianae (quia 
fidei seu verae in Deum fiduciae praeceptione potissimum continebatur), 
doctrinam Evangelicam a Jesu et apostolis traditam fidem quae creditur 
seu objectivam notat." Among the list of expositors who adopt this 
sense may be specified, Hammond, Whitby, Sherlock, and Doddridge, 
in our own country ; and Bengel, De Wette, Stier, Passow, Huther, 
and others abroad. 
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NOTE 2, p. 6. 

*' Thbee classes of passages occur. In the one it [Trtort;] is used 
with the article in contexts where it can only be understood of the act 
of &ith in the believer. In another class of passages its objective 
meaning is equally clear ; while in a third class of passages the word 
may bear either meaning." 

The passages where the word occurs in the Acts of the Apostles are so 
exceedingly numerous (213, with or without the article), that no object 
would be gained by loading the Notes with an exhaustive classification. 

1 therefore give instances only. The word with the article is used in a 
subjective meaning in Acts iii. 16 ; xv. 9 ; Bom. iii. 30, 31 ; iv. 11, 14 ; 
Eph. iii. 17 ; Col. ii. 12 ; and Philem. 4. It is employed with the 
article in an objective sense in Acts vi. 7 ; xiii. 8 ; Gal. i. 23 ; i Tim. 
iii. 9 ; V. 8 ; vi. 21 ; Titus i. 13. In the following passages it will bear, 
consistently with the context, either a subjective or an objective mean- 
ing, or both, viz. Acts xiv. 22 ; xv. 9 ; xvi. 5 ; xx. 21 ; xxiv. 24 ; 
xxvi. 18 ; Eom. i. 12 ; 2 Cor. i. 24 ; Phil. i. 17 ; i Tim. iv. I ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 18 ; iii. 8 ; Titus ii. 2. The transition usage of the word appears 
also when it is used without the article. Its subjective use without the 
article needs no illustration. But it is used objectively in Eph. iv. 5, 
and both objectively and subjectively in i Tim. i. 2, 4, 19 ; ii. 7, 15 ; 
and Titus i. 4. 

NOTE 3, p. 10. 

" TrapaboBeioTj : Tradita divinitus." (Bengel.) " Apud Arist. Phys. 
4 : TrapabebofievoVf a majoribus traditum." (Scapula.) " 7rapa8ib<ofii . 
trado docendo, doceo, instituo, praecipio, narro, Mark viii. 13 ; Luke 
i. 2; Acts vi. 14; xvi. 4; Eom. vi. 17; I Cor. xi. 2, 23; xv. 3; 

2 Pet. ii. 2 ; Jude 3." (Schleusner.) " To give or hand over to 
another, as a torch in the torch-race, Plat. Legg. 776 b ; then in 
various ways, like Latin tradere, as a kingdom to one*s son, correlative 
to TTapadexea-dai, Hor. ii. 159 ; one's son to a tutor, Hor. i. 73 ; a prize 
to a winner, Xen. Oec. xx. 28." {lAddell and Scott.) " em top ef 
a^X^ff ^Im7p irapahoBivra \6yov €?rt<rTpci/^o>/ici/." {Polycarp. ad Phil, 
C.7.) 

NOTE 4, p. 12. 

"The object for which Christ appeared to St. Paul was not to 
impart to him a new system of chronology, but to make him a witness 
to His resurrection, and to enlighten his mind on truths connected 
with the everlasting well-being of mankind. The supernatural gifts 
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of the Spirit were communicated, not for the purpose of solving dubious 
points of history, but to open the minds of the apostles to the end and 
design of the Incarnation ; to reveal to them the great truths of the 
Christian revelation ; to bring to the minds of the apostles whatever 
Christ had said unto them, and to afford a miraculous attestation to 
the truth of their testimony. What right have we to assume that 
because St. Paul was put in trust with the Gospel and supematurally 
assisted in the discharge of that trust — so that whdh he treated of 
Gospel truth his assertions were to be received not as the * word of 
man, but of God ' — or because when he gave commands for the regula- 
tion of the Churches, * the things which he wrote unto them were the 
Lord's * — ^that he was inspired with a supernatural knowledge of chro- 
nology or history without the smallest r;upport for such an assumption 
in one single assertion in the New Testament. His Old Testament 
qhronology might have been that which he had learned in the school 
of Gamaliel. If he had learned a svstem of chronology there, there is 
nothing in his assertions ronceiTiing his Own inspiration, or in the 
promises of our Lord, which requires us to believe that the defects of 
Gamaliel's chronology would be corrected by inspiration." (The 
Nature and JExtent of Divine Inspiration, by the Rev, C. A. Row, 
p. 227.) 

NOTE 6, p. 12. 

" It [the modem school of thought! is no longer exclusively negative 
and destructive, but it is on the contrary intensely positive, and in its 
moral aspect intensoiy uhiistian. It clusters round a system of 
essentially Christian conceptions — equality, fraternity, the suppression 
of war, the elevation of the poor, the love of truth, and the diffusion of 
liberty. It revolves round the ideal of Christianity, and represents its 
spirit without its dogmatic system and its supernatural narratives. 
From both of these it unhesitatingly recoils, while deriving all its 
strength and nourishment from Christian ethics." (Lecky, ^story of 
Rationalism^ vol. i. p. i85.) 

" The general biaa of the intellect of the age is in the direction of 
rationalism. In other words, there is a strong predisposition to value 
the spirit and moral element of Christianity, but to reject dogmatic 
systems, and more especially miraculous narratives." (Ibid* p. 191.) 

NOTE 6, p. 13. 

" The moral progress of mankind can never cease to be distinctively 
and intensely Christian, so long as it consists of a gradual approxima- 
tion to the character of the Christian Founder. There is indeed 
nothing more wonderful in the history of the human rai)e than the way 
in which that ideal has traversed the lapse of ages, acquiring a new 
strength and beauty with each advanco of civilization, and infusing its 
benevolent influence into every sphere of thought and action." 
(Lechy, History of Rationalism, vol. i. p. 335.) 
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PaBsages eloqnentlj descnptiye of the character of Christ, from 
Bonsseau, Morell, Theodore Parker, and Greg, will he fonnd in the 
Author 8 The Bible and its Crities, the Boyle Leetwresfor 1861. 

NOTE 7, p. 13. 

"When I sa7«that ' The Bihle contains God's word,' I do not mean, 
as some have supposed, that we may pick and choose among the con- 
tents of the Bihle — ^that we can separate those hooks or portions of the 
Bihle which are God*s word from those hooks and portions which are 
not. I mean that throughout the Bihle the word of God will he heard 
hj the listening ear and the ohedient heart, reproving, exhorting, 
instructing, comforting ; hut I say that this word is ' the Spirit and the 
life' which hreathes in the written words, not the mere ' flesh' or letter 
of the words themselves. ' The flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.' And as we read 
the sacred text, we can feed hy faith upon this hread of Hfe, and feel 
our strength renewed, and the daily waste supplied of our spiritual 
suhstance ; while yet our spirits have no power to assimilate the mere 
human elements, which are of the earth earthy, which must pass away, 
having no fitness in themselves to sustain the life of our souls." 
(Natal Sermons, hy the JEtt, Rev, John William Colenso, D,D. 
p. 8.) 

NOTE 8, p. 14. 

" It was the opinion of Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Theophylact, 
that the doctrines of the Gospel are descrihed in Scripture under this 
term [Soy/xara], and the opinion is shared by many critics of later 
times." 



The state of the case is ably summed up in Professor Eadie's Com- 
mentary on the Ephesians : — 

" T6v vofiov T&v €VTo\S>p iv boyfuuri. I take this phrase as a graphic 
description of the ceremonial law. But the meaning and connexion of 
€P 86yiJM(ri have been much disputed. It has been regarded as the 
means by which the law has been abolished, to wit, * by doctrines * — 
Christian doctrines or precepts. Such is the reading of the Ax&hic and 
Vulgate, the Syriac being doubtful, and such is the view of Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Theophylact, Aretius, Grotius, Estius, Hammond, 
Zeger, a Lapide, Bengel, Fritzsche, Olshausen, and Scholz. Winer, in 
his third edition, proposes this view, but renounced it in his fourth 
(§§ 3^> 3^)* Thus Chrysostom says, boynara yap Kokel rrfv irumv, 
Theodoret and Theophylact follow, while (Ecumenius vindicates the 
use of the word as applied to Christ's teaching, by quoting from the 
Sermon on the Mount such phrases as * I say unto you ;* these being 
proofs of authoritative dictation and warranting the trutii propounded 
to be called b6yit.a. To this theory there are insuperable objections." 
(p. 163.) 
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NOTE 9, p. 14. 

The five places wHere the word d<fyfui is nsed in the New Testament 
are : Luke ii. I, c^^X^e h&^iux iraph Kaiaapos ; Acts xvi. 4, vapfbi^ow 
avTois (jrvkaa-o'dv ra h^ynara ra KtKpiplva vno r&v diroarikc^p, and Acts 
xvii. 7» otroi iravrcr dirtvavri r&v boyfiarav Kai<rapos Trpdcaovai ; Eph. 
ii. 15* Tov v6pov T&p €VTo\S>v €v boypatn ; Col. ii. 14, i^aktl^as rbKaB* 
^fiav x€ip6ypa(l>ov toU b6ypA(Tiv. In the first three instances the sense 
of command is indisputably conveyed. 

NOTE 10, p. 14. 

" Hencb it was that' Christians were called sometimes oi tov bdy^ 
liOTos, * men of the faith ' — meaning the faith of Christ. As in the 
rescript of Anrelian the Emperor, against Paulus Samosatensis, re- 
corded by Eusebius (lib. yii. c. 30), the bishops of Italy and Rome are 
styled iiruTKonoi rov Boyfun-os, * bishops of the faith,' that is, the Chris- 
tian &ith." {Bingham 8 Christian Antiquities, vol. i. bk. i. s. 9.) 

NOTE 11, p. 17. 

" And the grand example of St. Paul, in the mighty conflict which 
was waged in his day, may be a source of comfort and support to the 
weakest of us, who in our small measure are called to take part in the 
ffreat religious movement of our own time. However personally 
insignificant the combatants in the conflict of the present day, compared 
with the great Apostle of old, yet the conflict itself is the same — one 
which, in the lapse of time, is continually rehearsed again and again. 
It is, as in his days, the battle of the spirit against the letter, against 
the exclusiveness and narrowness — ^the bondage— of the Law. We are 
told that ' whatever was written aforetime in the Scriptures, was 
T^tten for our learning,' and St. Paul himself had to be taught by his 
own experience that the disciple was not to be above his Loid ; that if 
they had ' called the master of the house Beelzebub ;' if, out of a blind 
zeal for God, they had said of that holy and loving One, ' He hath a 
devil, He is mad. He deceiveth the people,' — they would not spare 
those of His household. It is an act of humble mith, my brethren, 
and not of arrogance ; it is making that very use of the Bible, which, 
as Christians, it is our duty and privilege to make of it, if we, in this 
our day, while doing (as we trust) God's work of any kind, find comfort 
and support in studying the great examples of the past. The Bible is 
never so well read and understood, as in the light of experience." {Natal 
Sermons, pp. 5, 6. Sermon V., on the Comfort of the Scriptures.) 

" Our duty to God is not now to fear Him, and to love Him, and to 
walk in His ways, but to hold certain opinions about Him, to maintain 
the truth -of certain old histories about Him. We submit to be 
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sermonized on Sundays, provided our sermons will not interfere with 
enlightened prudence and political economy on weekdays. N^, week 
after week, we can see ' the cures of human souls' advertised for sale in 
the columns of our reli^ous newspapers, and no shame burns on oar 
cheeks. Surely, surely if there be any impersonal Spirit of Evil, he may 
sit by with folded hands, contented to spare interference in a state of 
things which no help of his can improve." (Fraudes Nemesis of 
Faith, Preface, p. 12.) 

NOTE 12, p. 23. 

" These men [the great discoverers of nature's laws] have been, with- 
out exception, believers in dogmatic faith." This statement is neces- 
sarily based on the biog^phies of the illustrious dead, in this depart- 
ment of human labour. Of men still living it would be equally- 
unbecoming, unsafe, and premature to speak. In support of the 
statement, I quote the great authority of the Historian of the 
Inductive Sciences : — 

** This step so much resembles the mode in which one intelligent 
being understands and apprehends the conceptions of another, that we 
cannot be sui*prised if those persons in whose minds such a process has 
taken place, have been most ready to acknowledge the existence and 
operations of a superintending Intelligence, whose ordinances it was their 
employment to study. When they had iust read a sentence of the 
table of the laws of the universe, they could not doubt whether it had 
had a legislator. When they had deciphered in them a comprehensive 
and substantial truth, they could not believe that the letters had been 
thrown together by chance ; they could not but readily acknowledge, 
that what their faculties had enabled them to read, must have been 
written by some higher and profounder mind. And accordingly, we 
conceive, it will be found on examining the works of those to whom we 
owe our knowledge of the laws of nature, and especially of the wider 
and more comprehensive laws, that such persons have been strongly 
and habitually impressed with the persuasion of a Divine Purpose and 
Power, which had regulated the events which they had attended to, 
and ordained the laws which they had detected. 

" To those who have pursued science without reaching the rank of 
discoverers ; who have possessed a derivative knowledge of the laws of 
nature which others had disclosed, and have employcSi themselves in 
tracing the consequences of such laws, and systematizing the body of 
truth thus produced, the above description does not apply ; and we 
have not, therefore, in these cases the same ground for anticipating the 
same frame of mind. If among men of science of this class, the per- 
suasion of a Supreme Intelligence has at some period been less vivid 
and less universal than in that higher class of which we have before 
spoken, the fact, so far as it has existed, may perhaps in some degree 
be accounted for 
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"The names of great discoverers are not very numerous. The 
sciences which we may look upon as having reached, or at least 
approached their complete and finished form, are Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, and Physical Astronomy. Galileo is the father of modem 
Mechanics. Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton are the great names 
which mark the progress of Astronomy. Hydrostatics shared in a great 
measure the fortunes of the related science of Mechanics ; Boyle and 
Pascal were the persons mainly active in developing its more peculiar 
principles. The other branches of knowledge which belong to Natural 
Philosophy, as Chemistry and Meteorology, are as yet imperfect, 
and perhaps infant sciences, and it would be rash to presume to select 
in them names of equal pre-eminence with those above mentioned. 
But it may not be difficult to show, with sufficient evidence, that the 
effect of science upon the authors of science is, in these subjects, as in 
the former ones, far other than to alienate their minds from religious 
trains of thought, and a habit of considering the world as the work of 
God." (Astronomy and General Physics considered with reference 
to Natural Theology, hy the Rev, W\ Whetoell, M,A., London, 1833; 
bk. iii. c. V. pp. 307-309.) 



LECTURE II 

NOTE 1, p. 31. 

Thb mistake commented upon in the lecture forms the all-pervading 
Mlacy of Mr. Lecky*s " History of Rationalism in Europe." Neither 
is any reference made to the dogmatic records of the faith ; nor is 
there any recognition of the place which the Scriptures claim to hold 
with reference to the Church and to her doctrines, and which the una- 
nimous teaching of the Church herself has ever consistently assigned 
to them. In vol. i. p. 396, for instance, the Protestant doctrine of 
Justification and the Romish doctrine of Justification are placed upon 
precisely the same footing as two forms of speculative belief equally 
deserving of consideration. Thus the popular belief in witchcraft is 
confounded with a belief in the' existence of a spiritual and unseen 
world. (Vol. i. ch. i.) All the evils that have sprung for the last two 
thousand years from the heat of men's passions and tempers in matters 
of religion are considered to be the natural and necessary product of 
a dogmatic faith. (Vol. i. ch. iv. p. I, and vol. ii. ch. iv. p. 2.) The 
same fallacy pervades the entire reasoning. A reference to the Scrip- 
tures would have shown that the Romish doctrine of Justification by 
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Works, the popular superstition which helieyes in witchcraft and 
magic, and the natural outgoing of men's hot passions in controYersy 
whatever may have been its special subject, are not only foreign to 
the true genius of Christianity, but opposed to its positive letter. 
Mr. Lecky's views may probably have remained unchanged in any 
case, but it was equally desirable for himself and for his readers that 
in a history of opinion the theory of Christianity should be accurately 
stated. 

NOTE 2, p. 32. 
See Homily XIV., On the Peril of Idolatry, Part iii. 

NOTE 3, p. 42. 

The following list forms a very inadequate attempt to present in one 
view the unanimous testimony of the Christian writers. In some 
cases where fragments of works alone remain we find only a phrase or 
two on which to rest, as in the fragments of Papias, Lucius, and 
others of the early authors. But in most cases the testimony is 
singularly full and explicit, and derives great force from the strong 
diversity of doctrinal sentiment often existing among the writers. 
Thus we find the same devout belief in an authoritative revelation, 
and the same assertion that it is to be found within the limits of Holy 
Scripture, in Abelard and his opponent Boscellinus, in Berengarius 
and his judge Lanfranc. The reference given to Durandus is an illus- * 
tration, for the treatise to which the reference is given supports in 
the most extreme form the corporal presence of our Lord's body and 
blood in the Eucharistic elements. Yet, however widely the great 
divines of the Church have differed on separate points of doctrine, no 
controversial advantage led them to compromise the truth of an 
authoritative and dogmatic revelation entrusted by God to the keeping 
of the Church and embodied in Holy Scripture. 

I have not quoted any passages in detail beyond those given in the 
body of the lecture, partly to save space, and partly because detached 
passages are never wholly satisfactory to a student who desires to 
ascertain for himself the actual facts of the case. As I have carefully 
verified every quotation, I trust that no inaccuracies will be found to 
have crept into the list. . I have found great difficulty in selecting one 
passage in each case from the many marked in my commonplace book, 
and can only express the hope that any student who takes the trouble 
to look into the matter will not rest satisfied without making a 
further examination for himself. 
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A.D. 

Circa. 

97 dementis Bom. Epist. i. c. xlii. — Apostolic Fathers. Edinb. 1867. 
loi Ignatii, Epist. ad Ephes. s. xvi. — Corpus Ignatian. Lond. 1849. 
108 Polycarpi, Epist. ad Philip, s. vu. — Bouth's Scrip. Ecd. Opusc. 
117 Hermas, Shepherd of, Simil. viii. — p. 397, tom. ill. Apost. Fathers. 

Edinb. 1867. 
1 25 Quadratns, apud Euseb. Eocl. Hist. lib. iv. c. iii. — ^p. 307, tom. xx. Paris 

1867. 
130 Barnabas, Epistle of— ch. ix. p. 115, Apost. Fathers. Edinb. 1867. 
130 Papiae Fragmenta, s. i. — p. 8, Bonth's Beliquiae Sacrae. 
140 Justin! Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. s. 48. — p. 345, tom. i. Paris 1842. 
164 Luciani Oratio. — p. 5, vol. iv. Bouth's Beliquiae Sacrae. 
167 Irenaeus adv. Haereses, lib. i. c. x. s. i. — tom. vii. Paris 1857. 
170 Theophilus Antioch. ad Autolyc. lib. iL c. 22. — p. 338, vol. iii. Bouth's 

Beliq. Sac. 
170 Dionysii Corinth. — p. 181, vol. L Bouth's Beliq. Sac. 
X 70 Melito Sard. Excerp. ex Novo Test. — p. 46, vol. iv. Bouth's Beliq. Sac. 
170 Hegesippus de Judae Nepot. — p. 217, vol. i. Bouth's Beliq. Sac. 
172 Tatiani Oratio c. Graecos, s. xii. — p. 16, tom. ii. Paris 1842. 
180 Athenagorae Legat. pro Christ, s. vii. — p. 903, tom. vi. Paris 1857. 
188 Asterius Urbanus apud Eusebium EccL Hist. lib. v. c. j6. — tom. xx. 

Paris 1857. 
190 Serapio Antioch. apud Eusebium Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. c. 12. — tom. xx. 

Paris 1857. 
190 Polycrates Ephes. apud Eusebium Hist. Eccl. lib. v. c. 24.~tom. xx. 

Paris 1857. 
192 dementis Alex. Paedag. lib. i. c. 6.— p. 341, BoutVs Beliq. Sac. 
192 Tertulliani de Virg. Vel. c. i. — p. 889, tom. ii. Paris 1844. 
203 Minutius Felix, c. xxxviii. — p. 357, tom. iii. Paris 1844. 
220 Africani Epist. ad Aristid. — p. 337, vol. ii. Bouth's Beliq. Sac. 
220 Hippolyti c. Haeres. Noeti, s. ix. — p. 64, Bouth's Scrip. Ecol. Opusc. 
230 Origen de Principiis, lib. i. s. 2. — p. 115, tom. vi. Paris 1844. 

247 Dionysius Alex, apud Eusebium Hist. Eccl. lib. vii. c. 24. — torn. xx. 

Paris 1857. 

248 Cypriani Epist. ad Jubaianum, s. xv. — p. 149, tom. iiL Paris 1844. 
250 Lucii Epist. s. iv. — p. 981, tom. iii. Paris 1842. 

250 Novatianus de Trinitate. — p. 117, Oxford 1723. 

250 Gregorii Neocaes. Anathematismi. — p. 42, Paris 1622. 

250 Caius Presb. apud Eusebium Hist. EccL lib. v. s. 28. — p. 343, vol. v. 

Bouth's Beliq. Sac. 
250 Crescens a Certa apud S. Cyprianum. — p. 350, vol. v. Bouth's Beliq. 

Sac. 
250 Lucius a Thebeste Epist. — p. 334, vol. v. Bouth's Beliq. Sac. 
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4.D. 

Cirea. 

250 Qregorii Neocaes. Orat. Panyg. ad Origeii.~p. 351, vol. v. Ronth's 

Beliq. Sac. 
250 IKonysii Roman. Epist. adv. Sabell. — p. 351, vol. v. Routh's Reliq. Sac 
250 Archelai Caschar. Disp. c. Manete. — p. 351, vol. v. Routh's Reliq. Sac. 
250 Theonae Epist. ad Luciannm. c. vii. — p. 443, vol. iii. Routh's Reliq. Sac. 
250 Phileae Epist. ad Thmatas apnd Eosebium Hist. Eccl. lib. viii. s. 10. — 

torn. XX. Paris 1857. 
256 Firmiliani Ep. ad Cypriannm, s. xiii. — p. 245, Routh's Scrip. Ecd. 

Opusc. 
300 Methodius de Resnrrect. §§ i. ii.~p. 267, torn, xviii. Paris 1857. 
300 Amobins adv. Qentes, lib. i. — p. 274, Routh's Scrip. Eccl. Opusc. 
303 Lactantius de Ir& Dei, c. i. s. 6. — p. 80, vol. vii. Paris 1844. 
312 Chrysostomi Horn, in Mattbae. Horn, xlvii.— p. 643, Pusey^s Library 

of the Fathers. 
315 Eusebins Caesar. Prol. ad Orat. in land. Const. — ^tom. xx. Paris 1857. 
320 Alexandri Alexand. Epist. ad Alexand. s. x. — p. 25, torn, xviii. Paris 

1842. 

325 Eustathins in Hexaem. Comm. — p. 3, London 1629. 

326 Athanasii Festal Epp. Ep. xxxix. — Appendix, p. 137, Pusey^s Library of 

the Fathers. 
340 J. Firmicus Matemos De Erro. Prof. Relig. cap. xx. — p. 1025, torn. xii. 

Paris 1845. 
350 Cyrilli Hierosol. Cateches. v. s. 13. — p. 221, Paris 1842. 
354 Hilarii Lib. de Synodis. — p. 29, torn. ix. Paris 1844. 
366 Damasi Symbol, apud Hieronym. torn. ii. — Corpus Confession. Geneve 

1654. 
368 Epiphanius adv. Haeres. lib. ii. Haer. 55, s. iii. — p. 978, torn. xli. Paris 

1858. 
568 Optatus de Schism. Donat. lib. v. s. 3. — p. 1020, torn. xi. Paris 1845. 
370 Gregorius Nyssen. de Anima. — p. 50, torn. xlvi. Paris 1858. 
370 Ephrem Cyrus, Rythm. ag. Disputers, lib. vi. — Pusey's Library of the 

Fathers. 
370 Basilii Epist. ad Sozopolit. s. iii.— torn, xxxii. Paris 1857. 

373 Macarii Egypt. Hom. xxxix. s. i. — p. 762, tom. xxxiv. Paris i860. 

374 Ambrosius de Fide, lib. ii. c. vi.— p. 537, tom. vi. Paris 1845. 

378 Hieronymi ad Paulam Epist. Ep. xxx. s. 6. — p. 413, tom. xx. Paris 

1845- 
385 Theophili Alex. Epis. Pasch. 1. a. § vi. — p. 617, tom. vii. Galland. Yet. 

Patr. 
390 Rufini Aqnil. Comm. on Symb. s. xxxvi — p. 375, tom. xxi. Paris 

1849. 
396 Angustinus de Civit. Dei, lib. xix. c. 18.— p. 348, tom. ii. Colon. 1850. 
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Cifea. 
398 Chrysostomi Horn, in loan. Horn, xzi.— p. 127; Horn. zxx. — p. 174; 

Horn, xxxii. — p. 187, torn. zlL Paris 1859. 
412 Cyrilli Alex, de Trinitate, c. i.~p. 11 21, torn. Ixxvii. Paris 1859. 
412 Isidori Pelus. Epp. lib. iv. c. cxiv. — torn. Ixxvii. Paris i860. 
423 Theodoreti Haer. Fab. lib. v. c. i. — p. 481. Halae 1769. 
430 Cassianus de Incamat. lib. vii. c. 22. — torn. i. Paris 1846. 
434 Yincentii Lirin. Comniomt. lib. ii. s. 29. — p. 677, torn. i. Paris 1846. 
440 Salvianus de Qubern. lib. iii. s. 40. — torn. liii. Paris 1845. 
444 Prosper.— Goode's Divine Bale, vol. iii. p. 207. 
483 Felix IV. de Eccl. Raven. Const. — p. 13, torn. Ixv. Paris 1847. 
500 Falgentius de Fide, lib. i. s. 4. — p. 675, torn. Ixv. Paris 1847. 
535 Cosmae Indieop. Typograpb. Christ, lib. vii. s. 292. — p. 374, torn. 

Ixxxviii. Paris 1859. 
561 Anastasins Sinait. Just. Viae Dux. — p. 100, Ingols. 1606. 
587 Venantii Fortunati Exp. Fidel Cath. de Trinit.— p. 5867, torn. Ixxxviii. 

Paris 1850. 
590 Gregorius Magnus. — Goode's Divine Bale, vol. iii. p. 208. 
636 Isidoras, Hispan. Etymolog. lib. vi. c i. s. 50. — torn. viii. Paris 1850. 
700 Sergii Epist. Life of Bede. — Preface, p. xv. Church Historians. 
730 Bedae Yen. Epist. to Ecgbert, s. xvii. — p. 663, vol. i. p. ii. Church 

Historians. 
745 Bonifacias. — Cuthberto Epist. p. 143. Giles 1844. 
770 Pauli Deacon. Ascetica, Horn. xli. — ^p. 11 79, torn. xcv. Paris 1850. 
804 Alcuiuus adv. Haeres Felicis, §§ 57, 58. — p. 112, torn. d. Paris 

1851. 
830 John Scotus Erigena, Horn, in Frol. S. Evang. S. Joan. lib. t. — 

torn. cxxi. Paris 1851. 
830 Agabardi Epist. ad Fredegisium, s. ix. — p. 164, torn. civ. Paris 185 1. 
880 Photii Amphiloch. Quaest. dxxxix. — Wolfii Philolog. Hamburg 1735. 
888 Anastasii Horn. Syllog^smi.— p. 680, torn, cxxix. Paris 1853. 
1030 Otblonus Mon. de cursu Spirit, c. ix. — p. 169, torn, cxlvi. Paris 1853. 
1044 Lanfrancus, Lib. de Corp. c. Berengarium.— p. 243, Paris 1548. 
1060 Durandas de Corp. et Sang. Christi, pt. iv. s. 11.— p. 1391, torn, cxlix. 

Paris 1853. 
1090 Boscellini Epist. ad Abelardum. — p. 198, Ed. Schmeller. 
1090 Abelardi Epist. ad Heloisam.— pp. 377, 8, torn, clxxviii. Paris 1853. 
1 100 Anselmas de Cone. Presci. Dei.— p. 528, torn, clviii. Paris 1853. 
1 100 Alexander de Ales, de modo S. Scripturae, pt. i. Quest. 1. — torn. 1. 

Lugduni 151 5. 
1 150 Brunonis Exp. to 2 Tim. iii. 16. — p. 470, torn. diii. Paris 1854. 
1153 Bernardi Serm. in Cantica. Ser. Ixii. s. 4. — p. 1077, torn, dxxxiii. 
Paris 1854. 
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1 156 Petras Lombardus de Myst. Trinit. lib. L s. i. — p. 13, torn. cxci. 

Paris 1548. 
1250 Thomae Aquin. Summa Theolog. p. i, quaest. i. art. i. — p. 459, torn. i. 

Paris 1841. 
1400 John Qerson de Vita Spirit.^^uoted by Cosin, vol. iii. p. 35, Anglo- 

Catb. Lib. 
1520 Lutber on tbe Galatians, ch. i. v. 6. — Middleton. 
1520 Ph. Mehinchthon, Eesp. ad Clerum Col. — Bp. Oosin, toI. iii. p. 39, 

Anglo-Cath. Lib. 
1520 Erasmos on Jude iii. — Edit. 1658, November. 
1526 Tyndale, Answer to Sir T. More. — p. 100, Parker Society's Edit. 
1535 Latimer, 6p., Sermon on Bom. zv. 4. — p. 59, Parker Soc. Edit. 

1535 Bullinger, Decades, 1. Ser. i. p. i. — p. 37, vol. i. Parker Soc. Edit. 

1536 Calvin's Institutes, bk. ii. ch. vi. 64. — Edinb. 1863. 

1540 Bale, Bp., Image of Both Chnrches. — p. 252, Parker Soc. Edit. 

1 541 Becon, Probations. — p. 319, Parker Soc. Edit. 

1550 Bradford, Pref. to Places of Artopaeus.~p. 5, Parker Soc. Edit. 

1550 Hooper, Bp., Answer to Bishop of Winchester. — p. iii, Parker 
Soc. Edit. 

1550 Philpot, Arch., Trans, of Curio's Defence. — p. 357, Parker Soc. Edit. 

1550 Cranmer, Archbp., Confut. of Unwritten Verities. —pp. 52, 64, Re- 
marks, Parker Soc. Edit. 

1550 Bacon, Nov. Org. item in Psal. xix. — Oxf. 1855. 

1550 Coverdale on Acts ii. 5-1 1. — p. 394, Parker Soc. Edit. 

1560 Novell's Catechism. — Enchirid. Theologicum, vol. ii. 

1560 Jewell's Apol. p. i. — pp. 57, 58, Parker Soc. Edit. 

1560 Parker, Archbp., Address to Convocation, 1572.— Goode's Divine 
Bule, vol. iii. p. 345. 

1560 Beza on Jude iii. — Geneve 1580. 

1562 Calfhill's Answer to Martial. — p. 27, Parker Soc. Edit. 

1562 Homilies of Church of England^ Homily i. 

1 57 1 Canons. 

157 1 Reformatio Legum Ecd. — Goode's Divine Bule, vol. iii. p. 344. 

1579 Whittaker, Add. appended to Disputations on Scripture.— p. 705, 

Parker Soc. Edit. 

1580 Eulke, Defence of the S. Scriptures, p. v. — p. 169, Parker Soc. Edit. 
1594 Hooker, Eccl. Polity, bk. ii. ch. v. — p. 207, Ed. 1821. 

1596 Overall, Convocation Book, bk. ii. ch. viii.— p. 191, Anglo-Cath. Lib. 
1600 Andrewes' Serm. on Temptation of Christ. — p. 504, Anglo-Cath. Lib. 
1606 Field, Of the Church. — p. 151, ch. xxii. vol. iii. Eccl. Hist. Soc. 1850. 

1619 Morton, Bp., Catholic Appeal.— lib. iii. ch. xvi. s. iii. London 1610. 

1620 Donne, Serm. cMi. on 2 Pet. iii. 13. — vol. vi. London 1839. 
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Circa, 

1620 Laud, Archbp., Conference with Fisher, § 28. — p. 180, Oxf. 1839. 

1620 Ussher, Principles of Christian Religion.— p. 5, Dublin 1843. 

1625 Qrotius de Verit. Relig. Christ, lib. iii. c. i. 

1630 Jackson, Thos., The Eternal Truth of the Scriptures, b. i. s. 2, ch. ii. 
— ^p. 12, Oxf. 1844. 

1630 Cosin, Sermon xviii. on John xx. 9. — p. 251, vol. i. Anglo-Cath. Lib. 

1630 Hall, Old Religion, Ep. Dedicatory. — ^p. 310, vol. xvii. Gibson's Pre- 
servative, Lond. 1849. 

1640 Hammond on 2 Tim. iii. 16, and Jude 3. — pp. 711, 847, Lond. 1861. 

1640 Reynolds' Serm. xiv. on Phil. iii. 15. — vol. v. p. 152, Lond. 1826. 

1649 Thomdike on the Right of the Church, ch. v. p. 601.— vol. i. p. ii. 

Anglo-Cath. Lib. 

1650 Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, ch. i. s. i. — Ed. 1844. 

1653 Bramhall, Answer to Milleti^re.— p. 49, vol. i. Anglo-Cath. Lib. 
1660 Barrow, Truth of the Christian Religion, Serm. xiii.— p., 8, vol. v. 

Oxf. 1830. 
1662 Pearson on the Creed, Art. i. — pp. 19, 20, Lond. 1848. 
1670 Beveridge, Expos, of Art. VI. — p. 205, vol. ix. Lond. 1824. 
1670 South, Serm. on Matt. v. 8. — p. 154, vol. vii. Oxf. 1823. 
1673 Tillotson, The Rule of Faith, pt. i. s. iii. s. 8.— p. 536, vol. i. Lond. 

1728. 
1680 Bull, Primitive Tradition of the Cath. Faith, Introd. — p. 209, vol. iii. 

Anglo-Cath. Lib. 
1680 Stillingfleet, Rational Account, c. ii.~p. 90, Oxf. 1844. 

1689 Bamet, Exp. Art. VI. — p. 84, Lond. 1836. 

1690 Patrick, Discourse on Tradition, pt. ii. s. i. — Gibson's Pres. vol. v. 

Lond. 1848. 
1698 Wilson, Sacra Privata.— pp. 110, iii, voL v. Anglo-Cath. Lib. 
1730 Waterland, Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, c. vii. s. 5. — p. 265, Ed. 1823. 
1814 Van Mildert, Bampton Lect., Serm. i. — p. 21, Oxf. 181 5. 



NOTE 4, p. 44. 

The Rev. E. B. Elliott in his *'Horae Apocalypticae " quotes 
Gibbon's words : " The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by the 
Sophists as a dreadful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth 
with darkness and restored the ancient dominion of chaos and of 
night." He adds the following note : " Koi r\ }iv66b€s km deibes 
<rK6Toi Tvp(iwfi<r€i ra eVt r^r yrjs KaXXtora. So Eunapius of the fourth 
century, in his life of Eustathius, with reference to the then imminent 
utter ruin of Paganism." 

T 2 
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NOTE 6, p. 49. 

" SiCTTT ergo DeuB in principio per miracoliim fecit frmnentum et 
alia de terra nascentia aa alimentum hominum sine caltore et semini- 
bos ; ita sine hnmand. doctrina mirabiliter fecit corda Prophetarum et 
Apostolorom, necnon et Evangelistarum foecnnda salutaribus semini- 
bns; unde accepimus quicquid salubriter in agricnltnrS. Dei ad ali- 
mentnm animarmn seminamus, sicnt non nisi de primis terrae semi- 
nibus habemus quod ad nutrimentom corporum propagamus. Siqui- 
dem nihil utiliter ad salntem spiritualem praedicamus quod sacra 
scriptnra spiritos sancti miraculo foecnndata non protulerit ant intra 
se non contineat. Nam si quid ratione dicamus aliquando quod 
in dictis ejus aperte monstrare aut ex ipsis nrobare nequimus, hoc 
modo per illam cognoscimus utrum sit accipienaum aut respiciendum." 
(Anselmj De Concordia JPrescientiae Dei cum lihero Arbitrio, voL 
i. p. 193.) 

NOTE 6, p. 49. 

"Sed memento hoc pacto incepi tuae respondere quaestioni, ut 
videlicet, si quid dixero quod major non confirmet auctoritas, quamvis 
illud ratione probare videar, non alia certitudine accipiatur, nisi quia 
interim mihi ita videtur, donee mihi melius aliquo modo revelet. 
Oertus enim sum si quid dico quod sacrae scripturae absque dubio 
contradicant, quia falsum est, nee illud tenere volo, si cognovero." 
(Anselm, Cur Deus Somo, c. xviii.) 

NOTE 7, p. 51. 

The whole passage from John Scotus is so full of beauty that I give 
it complete. The reference, as well as the references to the other 
passages quoted from the Scholastic Divines, will be found under 
Note 3. 

" Concatenatus quippe est divinae scripturae contextus, Daedalisque 
diverticulis et obliquitatibus perplexus. Neque hoc Spiritus Sanctus 
invidia voluit intelligendi, quod absit existimari, sed studio nostram 
intelligentiam exercendi, sudorisque et inventionis praemii reddendi; 
praemium quippe est in sacra ScripturS. laborantium pura perfectaque 
mtelligentia. Domine Jesus, nullum aliud praemium, nuUam aliam 
beatitudinem, nullum aliud gaudium a te postulo, nisi ut ad puram 
absque ullo errore fallacis theoriae verba tua quae per tuum Sanctum 
Spiritum inspirita sunt, intelligam. Haec est enim summa felicitatis 
meae, finisque perfectae est contemplationis, quoniam nihil ultra ratio- 
nabilis anima etiam purissima inveniet, quia nihil ultra est. Ut euim, 
non alibi altius quaereris quam in verbis tuis, ita non alibi apertius 
inveniris quam in eis. Ibi quippe habitas et illuc quaerentes et dili- 
gentes te introducis ; ibi spirituales epulas verae cognitionis electis tuis 
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praeparas, iUic transiens ministras eis." (JSom» in Prolog, 8. Evang. 
8, Joan,, lib. v.) 

NOTE 8, p. 53. 

Eefebences to the principal English Divines will be found nnder 
Note 3. 

NOTE 9, p. 57. 

I DO not give the following list as an exhaustive enumeration, but 
as containing the best-known Confessions : — 

1 Fragments of a Creed in Irenaens— lib. i. c. i. 

2 The Creed of Origen ; irepl &pxav — Praefat. 

3 Fragments of a Creed in Tertullian— De Vel. "Virg. 

4 Fragments of a Creed in Cyprian — Epist. ad Marcion. 

5 Creed of Gregory of Caesarea— Opera, p. i, apod Gregory Nyssen 

torn. iii. 

6 The Creed of Lucian the Martyr — recorded by Athanasius, Socrates, and 

Hilary. 

7 The Creed of the Apostolical Constitntions — lib. vii. c. xiii. 

8 The Creed of Jerusalem — partly preserved in St. James's Liturgy. 

9 The Creed of Caesarea — given by Busebius. 

10 The Creed of Alexandria —recorded by Socrates. 

1 1 The Creed of Antioch — ^recorded by Cassian. 

12 The Apostles' Creed. 

13 The Creed of Aquileia — given by Ruffinus. 

14 The Creed of Damascus— g^ven by Jerome. 

15 The Nicene Creed. 

16 The two Creeds of Epiphanius. 

17 Nicene Creed as completed at the Council of Constantinople. 

18 The Athanasian Creed. 

19 The Huguenot Confession of La Boohelle. 

20 Waldensium Confessio, 1 1 20 A.l>. 

21 Confessio Gennadii, &c., 1453 a.d. 

22 Helvetian Confessio Simplex, 1566 A.D. 

23 Helvetian Confessions of 1536 and 1581 a.d. 

24 Basiliensis Confessio. 

25 Jewell's Apology. 

26 Articles of the Church of England. 

27 Eodesiarum Belgicarum Confessio — Dort, 1618 A.D. 

28 Confessio in Synodo Czengerina, 1570 a.d. 

29 Consensus Majoris et Minorin Poloniae, &c., 1573 and 1643 a.d 

30 Confessio Tetrapolitana, 1581 a.d. 

31 Augustana Confessio a Ph. Melanchthon, 1534 a.d. 

32 Confessio Saxonicarum Ecdesiarum, 1551 aj>. 
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33 Confessio Christopheri Dads Wurtembeigeiisis, 1561 a.d. 

34 Confessio Frederic! III., 1577 A.D. 

35 Confessio, &c., Begni Bohemiae, 1535 A.D. 

36 Confessio Basiliensis, 1647 A.D. 

37 Cyrilli Patriarchae Constantin. Confessio, 1621 a.d. 

38 Westminster Confession^ 

39 The Heidelberg Confession, 1575 A.D. 

40 Scottica Confessio, 1560 a.d. 

41 Dablin Confession, 161 5 a.d. 

42 Anabaptist Confession, 1646 A.D. 

43 Confession of the Qualsers, 1673 a.d. 

44 The Brownist Confessions, 1596 A.D. 

45 The Baptist Confessions of 161 1, 1643, 1677, 1689 a.d. 

46 The Independent or Savoy Confession, 1658 A.D. 

47 Creed of Pope Pius IV. 

NOTE 10, p. 59. 

The papal decree establishing the dogma of tKe Immaculate Con- 
ception was dated December 8, 1854 a.d. 

NOTE 11, p. 59. 

The doctrine of a purgatorial fire was first suggested by Origen ; 
was doubtfully referred to by Augustine with reference to i Cor. iii. 
15 ; was first positively asserted by Pope Gregory I. ; was reduced to a 
system in the thirteenth century by Thomas Aquinas; and firmly 
established as a dogma of the Church for the first time by the Council 
of Trent in 1563 a.d. 

NOTE 12, p. 59. 

Communion in one kind was decreed by the Council of Constance, 
14 14 A.D. In the eleventh session it was determined that "Christ did 
institute this sacrament in both kinds, and that the faithful and the 
Primitive Church did receive in both kinds ; yet a practice being rea- 
sonably brought in to avoid some dangers and scandals, they appoint 
the custom to continue of consecrating in both kinds, and of giving to 
the laity only in one kind, since Christ was entire and truly under 
each kind." {J^noteA hy Burnet on Article X21X) 

NOTE 13, p. 59. 
The doctrine of transubstantiation is ordinarily referred to Pascha- 
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sius Radbert, A.D. 831. Bishop Oosin, however, argues that there is 
nothing in his hook " that favours the transubstantiation of the bread, 
or its destruction or removal." (Sistory of Transubstantiation.) Ber- 
tram, Aelfric (Archbishop of York), and Berengarius wrote against 
Paschasius. The term ' transubstantiation ' cannot claim an earlier date 
than the beginning of the twelfth century. The Council of Lateran 
in A.D. 1 2 16 gave formal authorization both to the term and to the 
doctrine. 

NOTE 14, p. 59. 

" As to the number * seven' insisted upon by the Church of Eome, 
we cannot find it in the writings of the Fathers. Peter Lombard is said 
to have first devised it in the twelfth century ; and from him it was 
adopted generally by the Schoolmen. It was laid down with authority 
in a decree to the Arminians sent from the Council of Florence, 1439, 
which was only in the name of Pope Eugenius. It was then confirmed 
by the provincial CouDcil of Sens, otherwise called the Council of Paris, 
A.D. 1528, after that by the Council of Trent, a.d. 1547. It finally 
stands as part of the Creed of Pope Pius IV." {Bishop Harold 
Browne on the Articles, Art. XXV.) 

NOTE 15, p. 69. 

" The Ecclesiastical Councils found it necessary at length to set limits 
to the licentious superstition of those ignorant wretches, who, with a 
view to have still more friends at court — ^for such were their gross 
notions of things — were daily adding new saints to the list of their 
celestial mediators. They accordingly declared by a solemn decree, that 
no departed Christian should be considered as a member of the saintly 
order, before the bishop in a provincial council and in presence of the 
people had pronounced him worthy of that distinguished honour. , . . 
It is true we have no example of any person solemnly sainted by the 
Bishop of Home alone before the tenth century, when Udalric, Bishop 
of Augsburg, received this dignity in a formal manner from John XV." 
(Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, Cent. ix. vol. ii. ch. iii, pp. 11. 320. 
Berwick, 1809.) 

NOTE 16, p. 59. 

" In the year 606 Boniface III. received from the blood-stained hands 
of Phocas, the upstart tyrant, the title of Universal Bishop, notwith- 
standing that Gregory tne Great, one of his immediate predecessors, 
rebuked the pride of John, Patriarch of Constantinople, for assuming 
to himself the very same title ; pronouncing it blasphemous, and as 
fitly belonging to none but to a forerunner of Anticiirist." {Griers 
JSpitome of General Cotmcils, p. 112.) 
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LECTURE III 



NOTE 1, p. (id, 

" "Hatiisq retained his native language, he gave them an account of 
his adventures ; and as the Andamanese have no notions of a deity, he 
acquainted them with the knowledge he had of God, and would have 
persuaded his countrymen to learn of him the way to adore God and to 
ohey His laws ; hut he could make no converts." (Hamilton s Account 
of the East Indies, in Pinkertons Voyages, vol. viii.) 

Hamilton's statement has recently heen repeated. 

On the other side, an account appeared in the " Times " newspaper, 
some years since, the date of which I have heen unable to trace, of a 
visit to the Andaman Islands made by a party from Calcutta. It was 
mentioned that at a cert-ain period of each day the natives retired for 
some time apart from their visitors, and it was not unnaturally con- 
jectured that this unusual act on the part of these untamed savages was 
connected with some form of religious worship. The Bushmen, who 
are about on a par with the Andamanese in physical and social condition, 
if not still lower, possess a traditional belief in a supreme power beyond 
the moon, good and evil spirits, and the immortality of the soul. 

NOTE 2, p. 67. 

Thb bias of modem thought is stated by Mr. Lecky to dispose men 
*' in history to attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural rather than 
to miraculous causes ; and in theology to esteem succeeding systems the 
expressions of the wants and aspirations of that religious sentiment 
which is planted in all men" (History of Rationalism, Introduc- 
turn, p. 18.) 

NOTE 3, p. 67. 

" What do we mean by religion ? Is there in fact any definition of 
it possible to be given that will serve all the occasions under which we 
have need to employ the term? I say, no. There is indeed one 
meaning of religion that I hope is common to all of us, as relating to 
that emmently most important side. of religion which is the one we 
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have to live under — ^the practical side. But I protest that when, on the 
contrary, religion is considered as a thing that we have expressly to 
think and to speak about, a quite different meaning of the term of 
necessity arises to us. The first is that' which relates to the sense of 
religion, swaying solely the domain of feeling ; the latter is that which 
views religion as a thin^ largely associated with intellect. The former 
aspect, common to us a&, is the one that presents itself so long as we 
simply consult our own individual consciousness. The definition of 
religion that under it we should all agree to give, would be this : that 
it consists in an intimate reco^ition of Divine guardianship and 
imnpathy, held characteristically m the manner of an intuition, which 
thought, so far from aiding, only disturbs, and for the time dissipates." 
(SennelVs Present Religion^ s. ii. p. 24.) 

" Christianity was [in the earliest and purest days of the Church] 
strictly a religion, that is to say, it consisted of modes of emotion 
and not of intellectual propositions." (Lecky's Rationalism, vol. i. 

P- 390) 

" A new theology has sprung into being — ^not a new religion, but a 
renewing of religion, a return to the simple Gospel of Jesus Christ 
stripped of the disfiguring accretions which later days have fastened 
upon it." {Dutch JDivine, quoted by Bishop Colenso, Natal Sermons, 
p. 16.) 

NOTE 4, p. 6^, 

"When we begin to interrogate our consciousness, we find that 
there is one out of the whole number of our conceptions which stands 
forth, both by its clearness and its uniqueness, far above all the rest-» 
that, namely, of one infinite and all-perfect Being. If, then, clear ideas 
are always objectively true and the idea of a God is the clearest of all, 
we must have a direct proof from consciousness itself of the Divine 
existence there ; then we perceive the nature and validity of Descartes* 
famous psychological argument for the foundation-principle of natural 
theology, which may be stated as follows : — The idea of an all-perfect 
Infinite Being is without controversy in my mind. How could it have 
come there P Not from the outer world, not from education, not from 
any finite source, for the finite and imperfect could never give me the 
conception of the perfect and the infinite. The effect never transcends 
the cause. Hence, if I have incontestably a clear idea of God, a God 
must necessarily exist." (MorelVs History qf JPhilosojphy, vol. i. p. 
170.) 

NOTE 6, p. 77. 

Mr. HoLTOAKB, the editor of the " Eeasoner," a paper which claims 
to be "the accredited organ of free-thinking in Great Britain," alleges 
the mysteries of Providence to be among the prominent causes of his 
unbelief. He says, — 
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" I once prayed in all the fervency of this same religion. I heliered 
once all these things. I pat np prayers to heaven which I cannot 
conceive how humanity could nave refused to respond to— prayers 
such as if put up to me I must have responded to. I saw those near 
and dear to me perishing around me ; and I learned the secret I care 
no longer to conceal, that man's dependence is upon his courage and 
his industry, and dependence upon heaven there seems to be none." 
(Grant and Holyoaie Discussion.) 

*' It has long seemed to me the most serious libel on the character 
of the Deity, to assume for one moment that He interferes in human 
exigencies. A mountain of desolating facts rises up to shame into 
silence the hazardous supposition. Was not the whole land a short 
time ago convulsed with horror at the fate of the * Amazon * ? There 
was not a wretch in the whole country whose slumbering humanity 
would not have been aroused in, the presence of thkt dismal calamity. 

How is it that liberty is in chains all over Europe, if God be 

still interposing in human affairs?" {Townley and SolyoaJce DiscuS' 
sion,) 

NOTE 6, p. 83. 

Abxjkdast evidence of the true condition of mankind in the state 
of savagism will be found in the two volumes published by the great 
Christian Pioneer, Dr Livingstone, and in the two volumes of " Explo- 
rations in Equatorial Africa," by M. Du Chaillu ; in Mr. Murray's 
" Missions in Western Polynesia," and in other works of the same 
kind. The opposite view is maintained principally by Capt. Burton, 
but evidence of the strongest kind against it may be gathered from his 
own books, " Abbeokuta and the Camaroons Mountain," and " A Mis- 
sion to the King of Dahome." 



NOTE 7, p. 85. 

'* Those among the philosophical systems of the Greeks which most 
completely harmonized with a worldly, thoughtless spirit, and were 
devoid of all susceptibility for the godnke ; those which made pleasure 
man's highest end, or which led to a doubt of all objective truth- 
Epicureanism, as represented, for example, by a Lucretius, and scepti- 
cism — ^found welcome on all sides. ... I .. In the religious systems 
of the several nations which the Eoman Empire had brought into 
contact with one another, as well as in the doctrines of the philo- 
sophical schools, men saw nothing but a strife of opinion, vdthout a 
criterion of truth. The ejaculation of Pilate, *What is truth?' in 
which he ridiculed all enthusiasm about such a matter, bespoke the 
sentiment of many a noble Boman." {Neander*s Church History, 
Bohn's ed. vol. i. p. 11.) 
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NOTE 8, p. 86. 

JusTiir Mast. Dialog, c. Tryph. cap. 218, fol. 1686, quoted by 
Neander, " Church History," vol. i. p. 12. 

NOTE 9, p. 87. 

1. Plutaech, "Be Defectu Oraculorum," cap. ix. 

2. " I must beg you to bear in mind, that I am not speaking of the 
religion, but of the theology of our time. The religious feeling itself, 
no doubt, varies from age to age ; but still it is much more nearly the 
same than is the case with the theories of thinking men, who, by their 
reasonings upon it, produce what is called theology. Sometimes the 
religion is behind the theology of an age, sometimes before it, always 
more or less independent of it." (See paper on the " Theology of the 
Nineteenth Century" in Frasers Magazine for February, 1865.) 



LECTURE IV 

NOTE 1, p. 93. 

Flotinus claimed to have attained to the intuition of the Supreme 
God in the way recommended by Plato, manifested neither by form 
nor by idea, but existing in a manner above all that is intelligible. 
Porphyry adds to the statement : " I also. Porphyry, once approached 
and was united to the Supreme Deity in the sixty-eighth year of my 
age." The last words of Plotinus were: "I am endeavouring to 
rejoin what is Divine in me to that which is Divine in the universe." 
For a clear sketch of the Alexandrian Platonists, see Douglas's " His- 
tory of Philosophy." The ablest modem advocacy of the soul's in- 
tuitive capability of knowing God, is to be found in Morell's " Philo- 
sophy of Religion." 

NOTE 2, p. 95. 

Thb word 'natural' expresses that which belongs to the constitu- 
tion of our nature as originally framed by the Creator, and not neces- 
sarily that which &lls within the reach of the unassisted fGUSulties or is 
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agreeable to the inclinations of hnman nature as it lias existed since 
the Fall. This distinction is strongly drawn by Butler in the " Ana- 
logy." The religions knowledge existing prior to the gift of a written 
revelation may therefore be natural, inasmuch as ifc meets the wants 
and accords with the instincts of the human soul, and yet not be natu- 
ral in the sense that it is the product of unassisted human nature. 



NOTE 3, p. 105. 

" Stsangb conformation of mind ! which can find no adequate foun- 
dations for its hopes, its worship, its principles of action in the far- 
stretching universe, in the glorious firmament, in the deep full soul, 
bursting with unutterable thoughts — ^yet can rest all, with a trusting 
simplicity approaching the sublime, on what a book relates of the say- 
ings and doings of a man who lived eighteen centuries ago." (Grre^s 
Creed of Christendom, p. 219.) 

" This is the state of many men all through life, and miserable poli- 
ticians or Churchmen they make, unless by good luck they are in safe 

hands and ruled by others, or are pledged to a course And 

sometimes when their self-importance is hurt, they take refuge in the 
idea that all this is a proof that they are unfettered, moderate, dispas- 
sionate, that they observe the mean, that they are no party-men, when 
they are, in fact, the most helpless of slaves.' {Solyoakes J^rincijoles 
of Secularism, Preface.) 

" Beason, which existed before all religion and decides upon all — 
else the false can never be distinguished from the true — seems self- 
dependent and capable of affording personal direction." {Ibid, p. 4.) 



NOTE 4, p. 108. 

" Neither by nature nor by human conception is it possible for me 
to know things so great and Divine, but by the gift which then 
descended from above upon the holy men, who had no need of 
rhetorical art, nor of uttering any thing in a contentious or quarrel- 
some manner, but to present themselves pure to the energy of the 
Divine Spirit, in order that the Divine plectrum itself, descending from 
heaven, and using righteous men as an instrument, like a harp or 
lyre, might reveal to us the knowledge of things Divine and heavenly." 
{Justin Martyr, hortatory Address to th^ Greeks, ch. viii. — ^p. 
294, Ante-Nicene Library ; Plea of Athenagoras for the Christians, 
ch. vii. — ^Ibid.) 

NOTE 6, p. 109. 

" Such speculations as I have quoted respecting the nervous fluid, 
proceeding from some of the greatest philosophers that ever Uved, 
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prove only that hitherto the endeavour to comprehend the mystery of 
perception and will, of life and thought, have heen fruitless and vain. 
Many anatomical truths have been discovered, hut, so far as our survey 
has yet gone, no physiological principle. AH the trains of physio- 
logical research which we have followed have begun in exact exami- 
nation of organization and function, and have ended in wide conjec- 
tures and arbitrary hypotheses. The stream of knowledge, in all such 
cases, is clear and lively at its outset ; but, instead of reaching the 
great ocean of the general truths of science, it is gradually spread 
abroad among sands and deserts till its course can be traced no longer." 
( WTievjelVs Sistory of the Inductive Sciences, vol. iii. bk. xvii. ch. v. 
See also his JPhilosophy of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i. bk. iz.) 



NOTE 6, p. 112. 

The feeling has been eloquently expressed by the late F. Eobertson 
of Brighton. Robertson was one of a small circle of three who ran 
our college career together, and of which I am the only survivor. 
The earnest affection I ever entertained for his person (for he had 
singular powers of conciliating affection) has never blinded me to the 
defects of his theology. The peculiarity of his opinions on subjects of 
religious belief was the frequent subject of debate during our confi- 
dential intercourse at Brasenose. I have ever been disposed to attri- 
bute his doctrinal peculiarities to his excessive and almost morbid 
dread of what is conventional. In his honest endeavour to avoid cant, 
that is, the use of certain familiar phrases as phrases rather than as 
expressive of realities, he fell, I think, into the very fault he dreaded. 
In morbidly shrinking from theological phrases because they were old, 
he lost his grasp of the great and eternal verities which the Church of 
Christ, nearly from apostolic days, has employed them to convey. The 
following extract is taken from the third series of his Sermons : — 

"We are feeble, dwarfish, stunted specimens of humanity. Our 
best resolves are but withered branches, our holiest deeds unripe and 
blighted fruit ; but to the Infinite Eye who sees in the Perfect One the 
type and assurance of that which shall be, this dwindled humanity of 
ours is divine and glorious. Such are we in the sight of God the 
Father, as is the very Son of God Himself. This is what theologians, 
at least the wisest o? them, meant by * imputed righteousness.* I do 
not mean that all who have written or spoken on the subject had this 
conception of it, but I believe they who thought truly meant this. 
Th^ did not suppose that in imputing righteousness there was a 
kind of figment, a self-deception in the mind of God. They did not 
mean that by an act of will He chose to consider that every act which 
Christ did was done by us ; that He imputed or reckoned to us the 
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baptism in Jordan, or the victory in the wilderness, and the agony in 
the garden, or that He believed, or acted as if He believed, that when 
Christ died each one of us died ; but He saw humanity submitted to 
the law of self-sacrifice, and in the light of that idea He beholds us as 

Serfect, and is satisfied. The profound idea contained therefore in the 
eath of Christ is the duty of self-surrender." (Sermon on 2 Cor. v, 

14) 

NOTE 7, p. 114. 

This question is discussed at length by the American Wines in his 
** Commentary on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews." His book has 
reached a fourth edition. He strongly supports the repeated and em- 
phatic assertions of the old Fathers that the ancient philosophers were 
largely indebted to the Mosaic writings. Mr. Marsden in his '* Influ- 
ence of the Mosaic Code " maintains the same view. 

NOTE 8, p. 114. 

See Merivale's " History of the Romans," vol. vi. ch. 54 ; Jahn's 
" Hebrew Commonwealth," vol. vi. p. 11, s. 8. 

NOTE 9, p. 118. 

** Eyeby intuition manifests a reality so far as it goes, but when 
that reality is only perceived dimly and uncertainly, it is impossible to 
get such an expression of it as shall satisfy the requisitions of certitude, 
or be adequate as a datum for logical reasoning. The experience of 
other minds does not in this case at once correspond to it ; there is a 
colouring in it, or at least in its expression, derived from the 
idiosyncrasies of the individual ; and the results drawn from it in this 
its partial and imperfect form may depart very widely from the truth 
itself. Hence the necessity arises for our having certain criteria by 
which we may judge whether a given intuition, when realized and 
expressed, is so distmct and adequate as to be immediately recognized 
by other properly developed minds, and thus to serve the purpose of a 
fixed and abiding conception of the objective reality. The three great 
criteria which have been ofr-times recognized by philosophical thinkers 
are distinctness, uniformity, and universality. When an intuition has 
attained to such a state that its simplest expression is recognized as 
conveying an idea perfectly distinct—an idea which is invariably the 
same — an idea, lastly, which is universally drawn forth from the human- 
soul when placed under the proper conditions of development, and 
which is finally verified by the consistency of all its practical deductions, 
then we regara it as possessing the marks of certitude, so far, indeed, 
as human certitude can at all exist." {MorelVs JPhUosophy cf 
Seliqion, ch. x. pp. 301, 302.) 
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LECTURE V 

NOTE 1, p. 127. 

The systematic construction of the Christian Scriptures has been 
treated by the author at length in his " Divine Plan of Revelation" 
(Hamilton, Adams, <& Co.), being the Boyle Lecture for 1863. 

NOTE 2, p. 127. 

Thb passage quoted is from the " Theologische Ethik" of Dr. 
Richard Rothe, Professor of Theology at Heidelberg, and Director of 
the Protestant Seminary. The following additional extracts will 
explain the references in the body of the lecture : — 

" Speculative theology must be something essentially dijOTerent from 
every peculiar form 01 piety, notwithstanding the strictness of the 
speculative method, which is ecjually inexorable in every case. For in 
each form of it the starting-pomt of theological speculation, namely, 
the peculiar determination of the religious consciousness, is essentially 
different. There must be, therefore, a speculative theology peculiarly 
Christian. But for the same reason also, within the limits of 
Christianity there must be an essentially distinct speculative theology 
for every peculiar Christian fellowship, since we must suppose that 
their doctrinal variations rest upon essentially peculiar modifications of 
the universal Christian consciousness." (Mothe s Theologische JSthiJc,) 

" Speculative theology, according to the idea of it now given, is only 
an individual production. Its starting-point is the individual religious 

consciousness of the speculator We cannot come forward with 

any new attempt at theological speculation without the painful con- 
sciousness of giving an appearance of immodesty and presumption, and 
we might almost wish in doing so to fall under the suspicion of light- 
mindedness, as though we were ignorant what we were doing and what 
claim we were setting up." (Ibid.) 

NOTE 3, p. 128. 

This will be seen from the quotations made under Note 2 ; for Dr. 
Rothe finds the starting-point of his theory in the individual religious 
consciousness ; that is, the moral sentiment of the heart : then in the 
formation of his theology he rejects all further alliance with the senti- 
ment out of which it has sprung. 
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NOTE 4, p. 131. 

''In tlias doing he [Descartes] establislied the fandamental prin- 
ciple which we regard as the comer-stone of all the metaphysics of 
modem Europe, namely, that as natural science is based upon induc- 
tions drawn from the actual observation of the world without, so 
metaphysical science is based upon inductions similarly drawn from, 
reflection upon the world within." (MorelVs History of Philosophy, 
vol. i. p. 167.) 

On the other side stands the following vigorous protest against 
speculative thinking from the pen of Mr. G. H. Lewes : — 

" If the foregoing discussion has carried with it the reader's assentt 
he will perceive that the distinguishing characteristic of science is its 
method of graduated veriiication, and not, as some think, the employ- 
ment of induction instead of deduction. All science is deductive, and 
deductive in proportion to its separation from ordinary knowledge and 
its co-ordination into systematic science. ' Although all sciences tend 
to grow more and more deductive,* says a great authority, 'they are 
not therefore the less inductive ; every step in the deduction is still an 
induction. The opposition is not between the terms inductive and 
deductive, but between deductive and experimental/ (MilVs Logic,) 
Experiment is the -great instrument of verification." (Lewes* Biogro^ 
jphical History of Philosophy, Introd, xxiv. ed. 1857.) 

" While this is the course of science, the course of philosophy is 
very different. Its references start from no well-grounded basis ; the 
arches they throw are not from known fiact to unknown fact, but from 
some unknown to some other unknown. Deductions are drawn from 
the nature of God, the nature of spirit and the essence of things, and 
from what reason can postulate. Kisin^ from such mists, the arch so 
brilliant to look upon is after all a rainbow, not a bridge." (Lewes' 
Biographical History of Philosophy , Introd, xxvi. ed. 1857.) 

It will be observed that in the latter quotation Mr. Lewes entirely 
bears out my description of the deductive basis of speculative philo- 
sophy. In regard to the distinction made in the former passage to the 
relative use of the terms induction and deduction, it must be remem. 
bered that the words are often used in different senses by different 
writers. In the passage in question, Mr. Lewes appears to refer, as 
the quotation from Mill indicates, rather to the systematizing of what 
is known, than to the process by which we acquire our knowledge. 
I subjoin a definition of the terms from an authority to which Mr. 
Lewes himself refers with great respect :— 

" Induction is usually defined to be the process of drawing a general 
law from a sufficient number of particular cases ; deduction is the con- 
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verse process of proving that some property beloDgs to a particular 
case from the consideration that it comes under a general law. More 
concisely, induction is the process of discovering laws from facts, and 
causes from effects ; and deduction that of deriving facts from laws, 
and effects from their causes." (Thxymsons Laws of Thought, s. 115, 
p. 215.) 

In a note Dr. Thomson explains the cause to whicli the variable 
usage of the two terms is to be attributed. 



NOTE 6, p. 132 

" !Fuenished as we are with the clue of Bacon's philosophy we can 
traverse through with slow steps, and meeting with many an obstacle, 
the labyrinth of nature; unravelling the mysteries that are without us 
by the aid of observation, and the mysteries that are within us by 
the more painful and precarious operation of reflection upon our own 
thoughts ; but where is the new philosophy or the new organum by 
which we might find out the Almighty? We can know exactly as 
much of Him, but no more, than He Himself is pleased to reveal. It 
is to the Bible alone that inductive philosophy is to be applied, receiv- 
ing the Divine declarations as the ultimate facts of rehgion in the 
same way in which the laws or ultimate facts of nature become the 
basis of natural philosophy, and the ultimate principles of conscious- 
ness become the foundation of morals." {Douglas, Truths of Religion, 
p. 76.) 

NOTE 6, p. 135. 

"When engaged in 1828 in preparing for the press the treatise on 
Geology, I conceived the idea of classing the whole of this series of 
strata according to the different degrees of affinity which their fossil 
testacea bore to the living fauna. . . . After comparing 3000 fossil 
species with 5000 living ones, the result arrived at was that, in the 
lower tertiary strata there were about 3J per cent, identical with 
recent ; in the middle tertiary (the faluns of the Loire and Gironde) 
from 35 to 50, and sometimes in the most modern beds as much as 90 
to 95 per cent. For the sake of clearness and brevity I proposed to 
give short technical names to these sets of strata, or the periods to 
which they respectively belonged. I called the first or oldest of them 
Eocene, the second Miocene, and the third Pliocene." (LyelVs Anti- 
quity of Man, ch. i. p. 4.) 

NOTE 7, p. 141. 

If the language of the lecture should appear too strong to any 
reader not acquainted with speculative philosophy, as may very pro- 
bably be the case, I commend to his attention the following descrip- 

V 
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tion of Schelling's system from the able and competent pen of. Mr. 
Morell : — 

''It is now easy to see the vast comprehensiveness of Schelling's 
philosophy as a whole. It begins by advocating a kind of Divine 
mtnition by which we gaze upon the realistic ground or basis of all the 
phenomena, both of mind and matte?. From this it goes on to con- 
stmct by means of an absolute and a ^priori law the whole phenomenal 
universe, deriving it from the self-unfoldins of the Absolute. One 
resion of existence after another yields, as by a magic spell, to the 
bidding of this law, and confesses its secret unveiled. Matter with all 
its dull inertia puts on the garb of contending powers and shows itself 
to be the objective reflection of the Absolute itself. Those subtle 
agencies whicn we term magnetism, electricity, galvanism, light and 
heat, each avows itself to be but one pulsation in the self-developing 

Srocess of the universal mind ; and even the phenomena of organized 
fe are still but the complete objectifying of the Absolute, each animal 
nature being a perfected type of the et^nal nature itself. From the 
philosophy of nature ScheUing passes on in' one unbroken chain of 
argument, without* a chasm between, to the philosophy of spirit. The 
same great law of the Absolute solves the mysteries of sensation, of 
intelligence, and of human freedom : from thence it proceeds to explain 
the pnenomena of man as an individual agent ; of man in lus con- 
nexion with society ; and, lastly, of man as he has developed his being 
upon the broad page of his history. Finally, it enters into the many 
regions of human genius and art, and finds m them the crown and the 
summit of the whole process, the highest expression of the Deity in 
the world. 

'* Here it might be supposed that the author would have found his 
goal, and having constructed the universe out of almost nothing, have 
at length enjoyed his Sabbath in peace. But, instead of this, we find 
that tne work is only half done; he has developed the law of the 
universe, but not explained the substance ; he has exhibited the form, 
now he must go on to the matter ; he has analyzed the ^11 idea of 
God, and now he must make manifest His existence. Upon this, with 
unwearied wings, he begins another flight: pantheism. is left behind, 
and the real Triune Jehovah is placed before us in all the plenitude of 
a Divine personality. Next the whole nature of the dependent creation 
is developed, the procedure of the material universe from the Absolute 
expounded, and the mysteries of existence, which had been hidden 
before in thick darkness, made irradiant with light and intelligence. 
The destiny of man next comes upon the stage. To show this, we 
have the origin of moral evil discussed, and the question so long tossed 
upon the billows of controversy for ever set at rest. The door being 
thus open into the region of Christian theology, the philosopher boldly 
enters in to grapple with the great ideas which we there meet with. 
The law which has unveiled the mysteries of nature and the soul, we 
may be sure does not fail in explaining the whole rationale of Christian 
feitn*-the great doctrines of revelation, the fall of man, the theory of 
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redemption, the effusion of the Spirit — all are converted from objects of 
&ith to objects of science ; all now, as by natural consequence, from 
the gpreat rhythm of existence: nay, the controversies of the Church 
herself are settled, and the repose of the world announced* in the 
predominance of tiie doctrines of the loved apostle over the equally 
partial views of the Protestant and the CathoHc." (MortlVa History 
of Fhilosophf, vol. ii. pp. 154 — 157.) 

NOTE 8, p. 145. 

^ " I BEGIN the real history of Greece with the first recorded Olym- 
piad, or 776 before Christ. To such as are accustomed to the habits 
once universal, and still yet uncommon, in investigating^ the ancient 
world, I may appear to be striking off one thousand years from the 
scroll of history ; but to those whose canon of evidence is derived from 
Mr. Hallam, M. Sismondi, or any other eminent historian of modern 
events, I am well assured that I shall appear lax and credulous rather 
than exigent and sceptical. For the truth is, that historical records, 
properly so called, do not begin till long after this date ; nor will any 
man who candidly considers the extreme paucity of attested fSax;ts for 
two centuries after 776 b.c. be astonished to learn that the state of 
Greece in 000, 1000, iioo, 1200, I3cx>, 1400 B.C., or in any earlier cen- 
tury which it may please chronolog^sts to include in their asserted 
genealogy, cannot be described to him upon any thing like decent 
evidence." {Grate* s Hist, of Greece, Preface, xi.) 

** The work of Niebuhr has formed a great landmark in the recent 
treatment of early Boman history. Almost all the subsequent works 
on the subject are either founded upon his researches, or are occupied 
to a ^eat extent with criticisms on his conclusions, and with reasons 
for rejecting or doubting them. Among the former of these the work 
of Dr. Arnold stands conspicuous, which had been brought down to the 
end of the first Punic war, before he was unhappily carried off by a 
premature death. Among the latter it will be sufficient to name the 
work of Bekker on ' Eoman Antiquities,' continued since his death by 
Marquarat, and the history of Schwegler, one volume of which, com- 
prising the regal period, has alone appeared. In these and otiier 
works many of Niebuhr 's opinions on questions of Boman history are 
disputed or doubted ; and it may be said that there is scarcely any of 
the leading conclusions of Niebuhr 's work which have not been im- 
pugned by some subsequent writer. Even his views upon the Agrarian 
Laws, the soundest and most valuable part of his history, have not 
escaped contradiction on certain points. Furthermore, a recent history 
of Rome, published at Basle by Gerlach and Bachofen, and written 
with considerable erudition, not only repudiates the reconstructive part 
of Niebuhr's work, but even refrises assent to his negative criticisms, 
and returns to the old implicit faith in the early period such as it was 
in the time of Echard, Catron, and Bollin." (Credibility qfthe Early 
Boman History, by Sir O. C, Lewis, voL i. p. 12.) 

TJ 2 
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NOTE 9, p. 148. 

Iv confirmation of tlie facts stated in this brief sketch of the results 
of speculative philosophy, I refer to the following standard works: 
Enfield's " History of Philosophy, after Brucker," Bitter s " History of 
Ancient Philosophy," Morell's " History of Speculative Philosophy in 
Eurc^/' and Lewes' " Biographical History of Philosophy/ 



>* 



NOTE 10, p. 149. 

"In the 'Cours de Philosophie Positive,' we have the grandest, 
because upon the whole the truest, system which philosophy has yet 
produced; nor should any differences which must mevitably arise on 
points of detail make us forget the greatness of the achievement and 
the debt we owe to the lonely thinker who wrought out this system." 
(Letoes* Biographical Sistory of Philosophif, art. on Auguaie Comte, 
p. 662.) 

NOTE 11, p. 150. 

"Thb fundamental doctrine of a true philosophy, according to M. 
Comte, and the character by which he defines Positive philosophy, is 
the following : — 

. "We have no knowledge of any thing but phenomena; and our 
knowledge of phenomena is relative, not absolute. We know not the 
essence, nor the real mode of production of any fiBhct, but only its 
relations to other facts in the way of succession or of similitude. These 
relations are constant ; that is, always the same in the same circum- 
stances. The constant resemblances which link phenomena together, 
and the constant sequences which unite them as antecedent and conse- 
quent, are termed their laws. The laws of phenomena are all we know 
about them. Their essential nature and their ultimate causes, either 
efi&cient or final, are unknown and inscrutable to us." (Mill on Post- 
tivism,) 

I have preferred to make the extract from Mr. Mill's own words, in 
order to avoid the possibiUiy of being charged with having misrepre- 
sented M. Auguste Comte's meaning. 



NOTE 12, p. 150. 

" M. Comtb's law may be thus stated : — 

"Every branch of knowledge passes successively through three 
stages: I. The supernatural or fictitious; 2. The metaphysical or 
abstract ; 3. The positive or scientific. The first is the necessaiy point 
of departure taken by Ipiuman intelligence; the second is merely a 
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stage of transition from the supernatural to the positive ; and the 
third is the fised and definite condition which knowledge is alone 
capable of— progressive development. 

" In the supernatural stage the mind seeks after causes — aspires to 
know the essences of things and their modes of operation. It regards 
all effects as the production of supernatural agentis whose intervention 
is the cause of all the apparent anomalies and irregularities. Nature 
is animated by supernatural beings. Every unusual phenomenon is a 
sign of the pleasure or displeasure of some being adored and propitiated 
as a god. The lowest condition of this stage is that of the savages, 
viz. Fetichism ; the highest condition is when one being is substituted 
for many as the cause of all phenomena. 

" In the metaphysical stage, which is only a modification of the 
former, but which is important as a transitional stage, the supernatural 
agents give place to abstract forces, personified abstractions supposed 
to inhere in the various substances, and capable themselves of engen- 
dering phenomena. The highest condition of this stage is when all 
these forces are brought under one general force, named Nature. 

"In the positive stage the mind, convinced of the fiitility of all 
inquiry into causes and essences, applies itself to the observation and 
classification of laws which regulate effects ; that is to say, the inva- 
riable relations of succession and similitude which all things bear to 
each other. The highest condition of this stage wojald be to be able 
to represent all phenomena as the various particulars of one general 
view." [Lewes' Biograjphical History of Philosophyy art, Augtiste 
Comte.) 



LECTURE VI 



NOTE 1, p. 155. 



" Civilization is, as it were, the grand emporium of a people in 
which aU its wealth, all the elements of its life, all the powers of its 
existence, are stored up." (Guizot on Civilization, Lect. I. p. 6.) 

" Wherever the exterior condition of man becomes enlarged, quick- 
ened, and improved; wherever the intellectual nature of man dis- 
tinguishes itself by its energy, brilliancy, and its grandeur ; wherever 
these signs concur — and they often do so, notwithstanding iiie gravest 
imperfections in the social system — ^there man proclaims and applauds 
civilization." (Ibid. Lect. I. p. 10.) 
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NOTE 2, p. 157. 

Thx statistics of missionary work in New Zealand give tlie follow- 
ing results: — ^In 1863 the Chnrch Missionary Society occupied 3i 
stations, with 55^^ communicants. In 1864, the Wesleyan Mis* 
sionary Society, working in the north-western portion of the island, 
bad gathered 1978 Church members, and 13,632 attendants at public 
worship. To take a more general view, 62 missionary agencies in 
various parts of the world occupied, in 1863, 1516 mission stations, and 
maintained 1591 places of worship. The number of agents employed 
^iu 7373, of whom 3868 were fully ordained. The attendants at 
public worship were 541,072, of whom 468,345 were communicants. 
The number of scholars under instruction was 232,353. 

The interesting circumstances connected with the first successful 
results of the Moravian missions at Labrador establish the proposition 
maintained in the lecture. The report of the Society's agent is as 
follows : — 

" June 3. Many of the natives of the south that passed our habi- 
tation visited us. John Beck was at that time writing a translation 
of the Evangelists. The savages earnestly requested to hear the con- 
tents of that book. He acaordingly read part of it, and taking the 
opportunity to enter into conversation, asked if they had each of them 
a soul. They answered Yes. He asked again where their soul would 

So after death. Some said up yonder, pointing to the sky; others, 
own to the abyss. After seUing them right on that point, he asked 
them who had made heaven and earth and all things visible. They 
replied that they did not know, nor had ever heard, but it must have 
been some great and opulent lord. He then told them that Grod had 
created all things, particularly man, but that the latter had revolted 
through disobe(uence, thereby plunging himself into eteiiial misery 
and ruin ; but that his Creator had mercy on him, and became a Man 
to redeem him by suffering death. And now, said John Beck, we 
must believe in Him if we wish to be saved. He aftei'wards read 
to them the narrative of Christ's sufferings on the Mount of Olives. 
Then the Lord opened the heart of one of them called Ragamak, 
who stepped up to the table and said in a loud, earnest voice, ' How 
was thatr Tell me that once more, for I would fain be saved too.' 
These words, the like of which I faever heard from a Greenlander 
before, thrilled through my frame, and melted my heart to such a 
degree that the tears ran down m^ cheeks while I gave the Green- 
lander a general account of our Saviour's life and death, and the whole 
counsel of God concerning our salvation." (Quoted in From, Pole to 
JPole^ p. 103.) 
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NOTE 3, p. 159. 

An interesting account of these settlements will be found in Baird's 
** Eeligion in America," book viii. cb. 2. 

NOTE 4, p. i68. 

'' In snch a state of tbings, and recoUecting moreover tbat Socrates 
in bis defence would not condescend to tbe usual practices of accused 
persons, and disdained to move tbe compassion of bis judges by lamen- 
tations, or tbeir good-will by flattery, but in tbe proud consciousness 
of innocence — without a fear of deatb, perbaps even witb a desire to 
die — ^boldly defied bis judges, and made them listen, not to sweet 
words of aaulation, but to bitter truths, — there is nothing to surprise 
us in his condemnation. Indeed his contemporaries do not appear to 
have been amazed at tbe result, but rather to have wondered tbat he 
should have been condemned by a bare majority of five or six votes. 
{Sitter's History of Ancient Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 30.) 



M 



NOTE 5, p. 170. 
Plato " De Legibus," lib. v. c. 10 ; also " De Eepublica," lib. v. 

NOTE 6, p. 171. 

A STATEMENT of this kind is contained in one of the very agreeable 
narratives of tbe American writer Mr. G. H. Dana ; but I r^ret to 
add, that while the fact is distinct in my memory, I have not yet been 
able to verify tbe reference. 

NOTE 7, p. 171. 

The information we possess relative to tbe social and domestic life 
of the Eomans wiU be^ found put together in a form both interesting 
and amusing in a curious book entitled "Literary Conglomerate, or 
a Combination of Vaiious Thoughts and Facts on Various Subjects, by 
P. B. Duncan, Oxford, 1839." See also Merivale's "Hist, of the 
Bomans/' vol. iv. cb. 41. 

NOTE 8, p. 172. 

An immense difference is perceptible between the female characters 
of Homer, as, for instance, Nausicaa, Penelope, Arete, and Andromache, 
and tbe female characters of Terence, where there is not a trace of 
nobility, and little of virtue of any kind. This higher type has not 
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escaped the attention of historians. Bishop Thirlwall in his " History 
of Greece " says : — 

" Homer has drawn a pleasing picture of maidenly simplicity, filial 
tenderness, and hospitable kindness, in the person of the Phaeacian 
princess Naasicaa, one of his most amiable creations; yet he seems 
to dwell with still greater satisfaction on the matronly dignity and 
conjugal devotion which command our respect and admiration in a 
Penelope, an Arete, and an Andromache. If, indeed, we should draw 
our notions as to the state of domestic society in the heroic age &om 
these characters, we might be in danger of estimating it too &.vour- 
ably." (Vol. L ch. vi. p. 199.) 

In the previous chapter he had expressed the opinion : — 

" There may perhaps be room for suspecting that he [Homer] has 
unwittingly passed over some gradations in the advance of society, — 
that he has sometimes transferred to the age of his heroes what 
properly belonged to his own, and still oftener that he has heightened 
and embellished the objects which he touches : but there is no ground 
for the opposite suspicion, that he has any where endeavoured to revive 
an image of obsolete simplicity, or for the sake of dramatic correctness 
has suppressed any advantage or knowledge or refinement which his 
contemporaries possessed." (ch. v. p. 179.) 

Of the state of society he says : — 

"The intercourse between the sexes, though much more restricted 
than by modem European usages, was perhaps subject to less restraint 
than in the later times of Greece. K it is entirely destitute of the 
chivalrous devotion, which has left so deep a tinge on our manners, it 
displays more of truth and simplicity in the degree of respect which 
the stronger sex pays to the weaker." (ch. vi. p. 197.) 

Mr. Grote estimates the earlier periods of Greek society in much the 
same way. He considers the ancient legends to be valuable memorials | 

of the state of society as to feeling and intelligence. In vol. ii. bk. xx. 
p. 81 he speaks favourably of the moral and social feeling of the heroic 
period (p. 109), and of the influence of religion upon custom (p. 112) ; 
expresses the opinion that in the heroic period the wife "seems to 
live less secluded, and to enjoy a wider sphere of action, than was 
allotted to her in historical Greece" (p. 112), and warmly commends 
the hospitality, the generous sociality, and strong affections of the time 
(p. n6). 

NOTE 9, p. 172. 

See Homer's " Odyssey," bk. xi. ; Aeschylus in the " Prometheos 
Bound," the " Prometheus Delivered," and the " Eumenides ;" Sopho- 
cles in the "Oedipus Coloneus." Justin Martyr in his "Hortatory 
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Address to the Greeks," and in his " Treatise on the Sole Government 
of God," quotes some striking passages from works no longer extant, 
by Aeschylus, Sophocles, ana Euripides. Athenagoras, in his "Plea 
for the Christians," quotes from Sophocles and Euripides, the object 
being in both cases to show that Christian truths were possessed 
through tradition by the ancient poets, but in a form too imperfect and 
corrupt to exercise any practical influence on morals. The relation of 
the ancient Greek tragedians towards Christian truth will be found 
discussed by Dollinger in the " Gentile and the Jew," vol. i. bk. v. ch. i. 
How completely the notion of an existence after death and future 
rewards died out of heathen belief is shown in a learned note of 
Whitby on 2 Tim. i. 10. 

NOTE 10, p. 173. 

" Aeistotle thought it lawful to procure abortion (Polit. lib. vii. 
ch. xvi.) ; and Plato to expose children (De Repub. lib. v.). Demo- 
critus and Epicurus condemned marriage (Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. ii. 
ch. xxiii. ; Plato, De Repub. lib. vii.). The Epicureans and Stoics 
(Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. lib. iii. c. xxiv.), nay Socrates and Plato (Tert. 
Apol. c. xxxix.), allowed fornication and a community of wives." 

For the remainder of the passage, with the authorities on which the 
statement is founded, see Ryan's "Effects of Religion," s. i. p. 64, 
ed. 1788 ; see also Merivale's " Histoiy of the Romans," vol. iv. ch. xl. 

"It was a custom among Phoenicians, Babylonians, and other 
ancient nations, to appoint women for prostitution in the temples of 
Venus and Priapus These temples were decorated with ob- 
scene figures of naked Jupiters, gladiators, and other emblems of 
strength and lewdness, and one thousand religious prostitutes were 
solemnly dedicated to such services at Corinth, and maintained in a 
temple." (iS^ra&o, lib. viii. ; Lewis* Hebrew Antiquities, bk. v. ch. i. ; 
My an* 8 JEffects qf Religion, lect. ii.) 



NOTE 11, p. 176. 

The history of all the great nations of antiquity confirms this state- 
ment. Assyria under Sardanapalus, Babylon under Belshar-uzzar, 
Persia under Xerxes, and the Roman Emnire under Nero and his 

' A. 

successors, are instances admitting of no dispute. The same fact holds 
good in a remarkable degree in oriental history; for instance, in 
regard to the successive dynasties which have held sway in Hindostan. 

NOTE 12, p. 177. 

" Chbistianitt represents all men as children of the same €rod, and 
heirs of the same salvation, and levels all distinctions of rich and poor, 
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as accidental and insignificant in His sight, who rewards or punishes 
according to the merits or demerits of His creatures. This doctrine, so 
friendly to virtne, tends to humble the proud, to add dignity to the 
lowly ; to render princes and inferior magistrates moderate and jast, 
gentle and condescending to their inferiors; subjects resigned and 
contented with their situation, cheerfully obedient to the Jaws, and 
consequently quiet and peaceable citizens." (fiyarCa Effects of Relu 
gion, lect. iii. p. 188.) 

'' The Greek was a political being in the strictest sense of the term. 
Citizenship and political freedom, consisting in a participation in the 
supreme power of the State, was his highest good. A complete depen- 
dence on the State, and the absolute surrender of the individual mem- 
ber to the body, was the sentiment that had grown with his growth 
and formed the groundwork of his moral being. The sum of his duties 
was to merge his personality in the State, and to have no will of his 
own distinct from that of the State. What position an individual was 
to occupy in the community was not left to his own good pleasure, but 
was traced out beforehand for him. And, properly speaking, there was 
no department within which a Greek could be justified, according to 
his judgment, in fi*ee action merely as a man." (Dbllinger, The wrir 
tile and the JeWf bk. ix. ch. i.) 

NOTE 13, p. 178. 

Gibbon, in his account of the causes of the spread and triumph of 
Christianity, specifies the spirit of mutual love to which their £uth 
gave rise : — 

" The more they were persecuted, the more closely they adhered to 
each other. Their mutual charity and unsuspecting confidence has 
been remarked by infidels, and was too oflen abused by perfidious 
friends." 

NOTE 14, p. 179. 

" The contests of wild beasts, and of men with beasts, were a cor- 
ruption of the noble science of war, which the gladiatorial combats 
were supposed to teach. They were a concession to the prurient 
appetite for excitement engendered by an indulgence which, however 
natural in a rude and barbarous age, was actually hardening and 
degrading. The interest these exercises at first naturally excited 
degenerated into a mere passion for the sight of death." (Merivale's 
History of the Romans^ vol. iv. ch. 41.) 

The delight taken by all classes in the bloody games of the circus, as 
they existed during the later times of the empire, proves how cheap 
was the estimate of human life. These games were oftentimes minia- 
ture batties, and sometimes batties on a considerable scale. After the 
triumph of Trsgan over the Dacians, spectacles were exhibited for 123 
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days, in which 11,000 ammals of different kinds were killed, and 10,000 
gladiators fought. 

For the condition of the slave population at Borne, see Merivale's 
** History of the Eomans," vol. iv. ch. xxxix. ; Massey's " History of 
the Bomans," p. 59 ; Gibhon, ch. ii. Tacitus records that the prefect of 
the city (Pedanius Secundus) being murdered by one of his slaves, the 
whole body of his slaves at Eome, amounting to a vast multitude, and 
including many women and children, were, in accordance with the 
ancient law, executed together. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 42 — 45.) 

''The Greeks and Romans had no charitable buildings until the 
humane spirit of Christianity encouraged almsgiving and laid the 

foundation of such buildings wheresoever it was adopted It 

appears, from the first volume of the * Byzantine History,* that there 
were no charitable buildings in Constantinople in the time of Arcadius 
and Honorius, and soon after the establishment of the Christian reli- 
gion In Bome, where a martial spirit prevailed, the generals 

and emperors paid extraordinary attention to the recovery of sick 
soldiers (Pitiscus, * Lexicon,*/ vol. ii. p. 1032), but it does not appear 
that the state provided any charitable institutions similar to those now 
established in Christendom. A writer (Publius Victor, *De Urbis 
Bomae Begionibus et Bosini Antiq.,* lib. i.) who describes all the 
buildings of ancient Bome, does not mention a single house for the 
accommodation of the sick or of persons in distress. It is true the word 
valetudinarium is found both in Seneca (De Ira, lib. i. cap. xvi. and 
Epist. xxvii. Com. Notes Lipsii) and Columella (De Be Bustica), but 
most commentators are of opinion that the word only signified an 
infirmary in or near the houses of great men, for the sick servants of 
the family.** {Ryan's Effects ofReliffion, s. iii. vol. ii.) 

This statement has been called into question in an interesting 
volume, "Collections relative to Systematic Belief of the Poor, by 
J. S. Duncan, Esq., Bath, Fellow of New College. Bath and London, 
1 815.'* The passage is as follows, and confirms rather than impugns 
the statement of the lecture : — 

"The Boman valetudinariwn was an infirmary attached to the 
houses of the rich, for the use of sick dependents, and possibly occa- 
sional strangers. The term is also applied to a military hospital. It 
has been said that no establishment existed in ancient Bome on a more 
extended plan. But the expression of Seneca seems to mark a dif- 
ference between a valettidinarium of a general nature, and one attached 
to a great man's house: 'Si intrassem valetudinarium exercitatus et 
sciens, aut domum divitis, non idem imperassem omnibus per diversa 
aegrotantibus.* It indeed strictly opposes the valetudinarium to 
the house of the rich, therefore may signify that the disorders of the 
poor in the valetudinarium require a different treatment from those 
of the rich in the domus. Yet in Epist. 37 he says : ' Tamquam in 
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eodem valetadinario jaceam de communi malo tecam coUoquor, remedia 
commonico/ This seems to refer to a kind of place in which he and 
his friend might have come together, without a total change of con- 
dition from freedom to slavery. . . . Whatever might he tne case of 
the poor in ancient Eome, it is not to he douhted that it was suhlimelj 
extended, and for a long time usefully directed, hy the early Chris- 
tians." (pp. 59, 60.) 

NOTE 16, p. 180. 

DoLLiNGEB, speaking of the Greek mysteries, says, — 

" K purity was desired in those who were to he initiated, we are not 
to understand by the expression 'moral purity of soul,' the idea of 
which, to the extent we are acquainted with it as an ordinance of reli- 
gion, was quite strange to heathendom." {^The Gentile and, the Jew, 
hk. iii.) 

"Before approaching matters of Divine worship and celebration 
of rites among the Grreeks — ^their sacrifices, prayers, and festivals — 
we must mention their purifications, si's they necessarily preceded each 
act directed towards the Deitv. As far as the case admits of investi* 
gation, the idea of these ablutions and lustrations was a merely mecha- 
nical one." (Ibid, bk. iv.) 

Of the Roman purifications he says,— 

" It was not on the strength of any ideas of morality attaching to 
this abstinence, but because such abstsuning, like the fresh-washed gar- 
ments and hands, was calculated to produce that physical purity with 
which a person ought to present himself before the Deity and enter 
into the communion of sacrifice with Him ; hence the poetical dictum, 
* The pure is pleasing to the celestial,* and Cicero's prescription, * One. 
should approach the gods in purity.' '* (Ihid. bk. vii. ch. 4.) 

NOTE 16, p. 181. 

" Sfabtan legislators, regarding marriage entirely as an institution 
for the supply of healthy and robust children, regulated the relations 
of husbands and wives accordingly. Their maidens, obliged to the 
gymnastic exercises of the Palestra in a state of nudity, and in the 
presence of men young and old, including frequently strangers, were 
educated to a hardihood ill becoming their sex : their very dances are 
represented as of a licence degraded to indecency. The idea of con- 
jugal fidelity being of sacred obligation was in reality never dreamed 
of." (Dollinger, Gentile and Jew, bk. ix.) 

See also Guizot's "Lectures on Civilization :" — 

"In Greece the principle was the unity of the social principle; and 
Greece had hardly become glorious before she appeared worn out." 
(Lect, ii. p. 34.) 

See Plato "De Bepublica," bk. v. c. 9. 
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NOTE 17, p. 181. 

"In tlie ancient world there prevailed two practices equally per- 
nicious to the peace and happiness of the married state. From the 
most early times polygamy appears to have heen imiversal amons: the 
Eastern nations, and men married as many wives as their fancy wished 

or their fortune could maintain By it were hanished from 

domestic life all those enjoyments that sweeten and endear it. Friend- 
ship, social intercourse, confidence, and the mutual care of children, 
were to a great measure unknown, — on the one hand, rigour, volup- 
tuousness, jealousy ; and on the other, suhjection without love, fidelity, 
or virtue. One half of the human species became the property of the 
other ; and the husband, instead of being the friend and protector of 
the wife, was no better than the master and tyrant over a slave. 

" In the western parts of the world the notions in regard to marriage 
were more conformable to nature. One man was confined to one 
woman, but at the same time their laws allowed a practice which 

introduced the most fatal disorders into domestic life No sooner 

had the progress of luxury and the establishment of despotic power 
vitiated the taste of men, man the law in regard to divorces was found 
to be among the worst corruptions which prevailed in that abandoned 
age. . . . Among the Romans domestic corruption grew of a sudden 
to an incredible height ; and perhaps in the history of mankind we can 
find no parallel to the undisguised impurity and licentiousness of that 
age." (Robertson's Discotirse on the Situation of the World at 
Christ's Coming.) 

The laws to prevent the crying evil of promiscuous bathing in the 
Boman baths, passed by Adrian and Marcus Aurelius, repealed by 
Heliogabalus, and re-enacted by Constantine, and yet more clearly the 
laws passed to regulate prostitution, illustrate the incredible licentious- 
ness of the later times of the empire. In regard to the last, and the 
licence issued yearly by the ^diles, with its degrading conditions, we 
are told that women who were wives and daughters to Eoman knights 
were not ashamed to apply for such licences ; and the infection even 
reached higher. Yiotella, a lady of praetorian rank, was not ashamed 
to apply for a licence ; but the Romans, debauched as they were imder 
Tiberius, were shocked at this, and several laws were passed to prevent 
ladies of rank from so degrading themselves. The cruelty that went 
hand in hand with their profligacy — as was natural, for selfish passion 
is at the bottom of them both — ^was illustrated by the conduct of Ful- 
via, the wife of Anthony, towards Cicero. An immense collection of 
facts bearing on this subject will be found in the " History of Women, 
by WiUiam Alexander. London, 1782. 
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NOTE 18, p. 182. 

G11120T in his '' Lectures on Civilisation" jastlj puts stress on the 
character of the Ch>thic nations as having helped to infdse the prin- 
ciples of hardy independence into modem Europe. But he presses tiiis 
one element too far. The tendency to an Eremitic life in the early 
days of Christianity was pre-Christian in its origin. Douhtless the 
institution of conventual estahlishments was overruled for good during 
the darkness and the disordered state of society prevailing in the 
middle ages. But the benefits which the wise providence of God has 
secured for the world by their means is no proof that they are good in 
themselves, and had not a dark and prejudicial side as well as a favour- 
able one. But according to the argument of the lecture it is no 
question for a balance of advantages and disadvantages, but of dis- 
tinctive characteristics. Neither the teaching of Scripture nor the 
examples of its recorded saints supply the slightest authority for the 
life of forced seclusion which the Church of Rome, and some among 
ourselves, term the " religious life.' 
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NOTE 19, p. 183. 

" NoTHiNa can, I conceive, be more erroneous or superficial than the 
reasonings of those who maintain that the moral element of Chris- 
tianity has in it nothing distinctive or peculiar. The method of this 
school, of which Bolin^broke may be regarded as the type, is to collect 
from the writings of different heathen writers certain isolated passages 
embodying precepts that were inculcated by Christianity; and when 
the collection had become very large the task was supposed to be 
accomplished. But the true originality of a system of modem teaching 
depends not so much upon the elements of which it is composed, as 
upon the manner in which they are fused into a symmetrical whole ; 
upon the proportional value that is attached to different qualities, or, 
to state the same thin^ by a single word, upon the type of character 
that is formed. Now it is quite certain that the Christian type differs 
not only in degree, but in kind, from the Pagan type." {JLecTcyt 
JSUtory of Bationalism, vol. i. pp. 335 — 339.) 

NOTE 20, p. 185. 

See Guizot's " Lectures on Civilization," where he refers the origin 
of modem civilization to the Church of the fifth century. 
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LECTURE VII 

NOTE 1, p. 188. 

"Biblical Psychology, Delitzscli," bk. ili. s. iv. p. 165. Clark's 
ed. 1867. 

NOTE 2, p. 190. 

Allusion is here made to an article on Conscience which appeared 
in the " Saturday Review'' for August 11, 1866. To the philosophy of 
this article, as expressive of the general result of inquiry, allusion is 
made in p. 206. This statement fairly reflects the general opinion ; 
but in coming to it all the great thinkers of modem times have held , 
the existence of an inborn germ of conscience in every m^, a natural 
witness for God which is trained and developed, but not itself pro- 
duced, by the educational processes of life. When, therefore, the writer 
of this article proceeds towards the close of his paper to say that a man ' 
produces his own conscience as he raises his own vegetables, the illus- 
tration is as philosophically untrue as it is painfully irreverent. For 
in the illustration the man is a conscious and intelligent agent in 
sowing the seed, and the production of the fruit is so entirely de- 
pendent upon his own volition, that he can have it or not have it as 
he likes. But the possession of a conscience is not left to any man's 
choice. Its existence is as absolutely independent of his own will, as if 
the faculty were in no degree acquired, but were altogether innate. A 
man has it in his power to abuse the gift by either corrupting the 
verdicts of conscience or by crushing its power ; but he is totally unable 
to relieve himself of the responsibility of its possession. 

NOTE 3, p. 191. 

" A SYSTEM [rationalism] which makes the moral faculty of man the 
measure and arbiter of faith must always act powerfully on those 
in whom that facultj[ is most developed." (Lechy's History of Ma- 
tionalisnij vol. i. ch. li. p. 183.) 

" Men have come instinctively and almost unconsciously to judge all 
doctrines by their intuitive sense of right, and to reject or explain 
away, or thi'ow into the background, those that will not bear the test. 
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no matter how imposing may be the authority that authenticates 
them." (Lechy's Ststory qf jRationalism, vol. i. ch. 4, p. 411.) 



NOTE 4, p. 198. 

Thb views of Hobbes are stated in the body of the lecture. Hb 
inconsistent references to the grounds of conscience are found in the 
'* Leviathan/' pt. i. ch. 15; pt. ii. ch. 26, 28. I subjoin the first of 
these passages : — 

" The hiws of nature are immutable and eternal ; for injustice, ingra- 
titude, arrogance, nride, iniquity, deception of persons, and the rest, 
can never be made lawful. For it can never be that war shall preserve 
life, and peace destroy it." 

Faley's words in denial of an innate faculty of conscience (" Moral 
Philosophy," bk. i. c. 5) are also quoted in the lecture. On the other 
hand, in his Sermons he says : — 



t> 



" Conscience — our own conscience — ^is to be our guide in all things. 
*' It is through the whisperings of conscience that the Spirit speaks. 
K men are wilftilly deaf to their consciences they cannot hear the 
Spirit." (Sermon xxv. on 1 Cor. iii. 16. See also Sermon zxzii.) 



NOTE 4* p. 207. 
"Satuedat Review" for August 11, 1866. 

NOTE 6, p. 207. 

The following list will supply the works to which reference is made 
in the lecture, in the order in which they occur : — 

Homer's Odyssey, bk. vii. 

Aeschylus, Eumenides and Prometheus Bound. 

Menander, 326, edit. Meineke ex Aldo. 

Plato, De Republica, lib. ix. 

Aristotle, Politics, lib. i. c. xiii.; Nic. Eth. lib. ix. c. 4. 

Cicero, De Katura Deorum, lib. ill. 35; De Finibus, lib. iii. 4; De 

Le^bus, i. 6. 
Plutarch, Moralia. 
Marcus Antoninus, lib. v. c. 27. 
Epictetus, lib. i. c. 14. 
Seneca, Ep. 4; De Beneficiis, c. 17. 
Horace, Ep. i. i, 60. 
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Juvenal, Sat. ziii.— 

''But why are those, Calvinns, thought to 'scape 
Unpanished, whom in every fearful shape 
Ghiilt still alarms, and conscience, ne'er asleep. 
Wounds with incessant strokes, not loud, hut deep; 
While the vexed mind, her own tormentor, plies 
A scorpion scourge, unmarked hy human eye& 
Trust me, no tortures which the poets feign 
Can match the fierce, the unutterable pain 
He feels, who, night and day, devoid of res^ 
Carries his own accuser in his breast." 

(Qifford'9 Tranalation, 26o-*-a7o.) 



Tertullian, Apology — ^p. 40, Puse/s Libr. of the Fathers 

Chrysostom, Hom. viii. to people of Antioch. 

Abelard — quoted by Whewell, Lect. on Moral Philosophy. 

Bernard, De Interiori Domo, c. xxiL — quoted by Bishop Taylor in his 

Bule of Conscience. 
Peter Lombard — quoted by SchenkeL 
Perkins, Treatise on Cases of Conscience. 
Ames, Conscience, the Power, and Cases thereof. 
Hall, Resolutions and Decisions of Cases of Conscienoe. 
Sanderson, De Obligatlone Consdentiae. 
Taylor, The ^ule of Conscienoe, or Dnctor Dubitantium. 
Hobbes, Leviathan. 
Locke, On the Human Understanding. 
Mandeville, Fable of the Bees, 
fiarl of Shaftesbury, Characteristics. 
Hume, Liquiry into the Principles of Morals. 
Hartley, Observations on Man. 
More, Enchiridium Ethioum. 
Cudworth, Eternal snd Immutable Monlity. 
Hutcheson, Inquiry into Principles of Beauty and Yixttie. 
Butler's Sermons, ii. iii. v. viii., &c. 
Adam Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
Ockham, Quaestiones et Becisiones, in iv. Libb. Sententiamm. 
Cumberland, De Legibus Katuralibns. 
Woollaston, The Beligion of Nature Delineated. 
Price, Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals. 
Gay, Dissertation on the Fundamental Principles of Virtue and Morality* 
Tucker, The Light of Nature Pursued. 
Paley, Moral and Political Philosophy. 
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Bentham, Principles of Morabi and Legislation. 

Mackintosh, Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, in the first vol. of the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Chalmers, Natural Theology. 
Whately, Notes on Paley's Moral Philosophy. 
Whewell, Systematic Morality. 
Leibnitz, Codex Juris Gentium Diplomaticus. 
Malbranche, Traits de Morale. 
Cmsius, Elementa Theolog. Moralia. 
Kant» Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Yeraunft. 
Fichte, System der Sittenlehre. 
De Wette, Christl. Sittenlehre. 
Mosheim, Sittenlehre der L. Schrift. 
Beinhard, System der Chr. Moral. 
Harless, ChristL Ethik. 
Bothe, Theolog. Ethik. 
Schubert, Christl. Ethik. 
Hoffman, Schriftbeweis. 
Marheineke, System der TheoL Moral. 
Schenkel, Herzog, Beal. Encyklopadia. 
DelitzBch, System der Bibl. Psychologie. 

NOTE 6, p. 313. 

*' If, instead of the glad tidings that there exists a Being in whom 
all the excellences which the highest human mind can conceive exist 
in a degree inconceivable to us, I am informed that the world is ruled 
by a Being whose attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot 
learn, nor what are the principles of His government, except that 'the 
highest human morality which we are capable of conceiving ' does not 
sanction them ; — convince me of it and I will bear my fate as I may. 
But when I am told that I must believe this, and, at the same time, 
call this Being by the names which express and affirm the highest 
human morality, I say, in plain terms, that I will not. Whatever 
power such a Beins may have over me, this is one thing which He 
shall not do : He shall not compel me to worship Him. I will call 
no Being good who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet 
to my felU>w-creatures ; and if such a Being can sentence me to 
hell for not so calling Him, to hell I will go. ' i^An 'Examination cf 
8ir W, Samilton*s Philosoph^f, hy John Stuart Mill, p. 102.) 
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LECTURE VIII 

NOTE 1, p. 246. 

Thb distinct lines of argument available for use in proving the 
Divine origin and authority of the Mth may be variously classified. 
As my object is only to point out their number and variety, the follow- 
ing enumeration will be accurate enough for the purpose : — I. Exter- 
nal ; (a) Miracles, (5) Histoiical testimony, (c) Mode of propagation, 
(d) Effects upon the world. II. Internal ; (a) Unity of design and 
teaching, (5) Sublimity of doctrine and of style, (c) Prediction, 
{d) Undesigned coincidences, (e) Adaptation to the moral wants of 
man and tiie experienced constitution of the world in which he is 
placed. 

NOTE 2, p. 246. 

This is singularly the case with modem thought. Not only is the 
external side of the evidences wholly ignored in the majority of modem 
attacks upon Christianity, but in many cases it is difficult in the 
extreme to believe that the author can ever have made himself 
acquainted with them, so wholly is all reference to them absent, and 
so constantly is stress laid upon arguments inconsistent with the 
external facts of the case. It is deeply to be regretted that, on such 
a subject, care should not be taken to ascertain what has previously 
been thought and said by the many great men of the past who have 
laboured in this sphere. 

NOTE 3, p. 247. 

Mb. Buckle's " History of Civilization," and Mr. Lecky's " History 
of Rationalism in Europe," supply two notable instances of this 
tendency. A very spirited examination of Mr. Buckle's philosophy 
will be found in the first paper contained in Mr. Fronde's book, " Short 
Studies on Great Subjects." It is well to be able to cite a witness so 
free from all possible suspicion of a tendency to dogmatic prejudices as 
Mr. Froude. 

NOTE 4, p. 248. 

An unexceptional testimony to this fiict is supplied by Mr. Pattison 
in his paper on " The Tendencies of Beligious Thought in England, 
1688—1750,' contributed to " Essays and Reviews." 
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Canterbury. 

Now complete in 2 Vols, or 4 Parts, price 541. dd. 

Separately, 
VoL I, Part I. — The three first Gospels, vrith a Map. Second 

Edition, \^s, . 
Vol. I, Part II. — St. John and the Acts. Second Edition, 

I05-. 6^. 

Vol. 2, Part I. — ^The Epistles of SL Paul, with a Map. Second 

Edition, i6j. 
Vol. 2, Part II. — Hebrews to Revelation. 8vo. idr. 

Select Treatises of S. Athanasius, 

Archbishop of Alexandria, in Controversy with the Arians. 
Translated with Notes and Indices. 

2 Vols. Svo.. {In the Press, ) 
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Arithmetic for the Use of Schools : 

with a numerous collection of Examples. 

By B. B. Beaaley, M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar 
School, and formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
Author of ** Elements of Plane Trigonometry." 

lamo. 3^. 
The Examples are also sold separately: — Part /., Elementary 

Rules, %d. PartIL, Higher Rules, ix. dd, I 

The Formation of Tenses in the Greek 

Verb; showing the Rules by which every Tense is Formed 

from the pure stem of the Verb, and the necessary changes i 

before each Termination. By C. 8. Jerraxn, M. A., late Scholar 

of Trinity College, Oxon. 

Crown 8vo. u. dd. 

Professor Inman's Nautical Tables, 

for the use of British Seamen. New Edition, by the Rev. 
J. W. Inman, late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Head Master of Chudleigh Grammar School. Revised, 
and enlarged by the introduction of Tables of \ log. haver- 
sines, log. differences, &c. ; with a more compendious method 
of Working a Lunar, and a Catalogue of Latitudes and Longi- 
tudes of Places on the Seaboard. 

Royal 8vo. au. 

Arithmetic^ Theoretical and Practical ; 

adapted for the use of Colleges and Schools. 

By W. H. Oirdlestone, M.A., of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Crown 8vo. 6j. dd. 

A Greek Primer for the use of Schools. 

By the Rev. Charles H. Hole, M. A., Scholar of Worcester 

College, Oxford ; late Assistant Master at King Edward's 

School, Bromsgrove. 

Crown 8vo. 4?. 
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Sacred Allegories : 

The Shadow of the Cross— The Distant Hills— The Old Man's 
Home — ^The King's Messengers. 

By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., late Fellow of Merton 
Collie, Oxford. With Illustrations. 

Neiv Edition, Small 8va 5x. 
77ie Four Allegories are also published separately in iSmo., is, each 

in limp cloth. 

Egypfs Record of Time to the Exodus 

of Israel, critically investigated : with a comparative Survey of 

the Patriarchal History and the Chronology of Scripture ; 

resulting in the Reconciliation of the Septuagint and Hebrew 

Computations, and Manetho with both. 

By W. B. Galloway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark's, Regent's 

Park, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Ha- 

warden. 

8vo. 1 5 J. 

Private Devotions for School-boys ; 

together with some Rules of Conduct given by a Father to his 
Son, on his going to School. 

By William Henry, third Lord Lyttelton ; revised and cor- 
rected by his Son, fourth Lord Lyttelton. 
Fifth "Edition, 32mo. dd, 

A Selection from a Course of Lectures, 

delivered to candidates for Holy Orders, comprising a Summary 
of the whole System of Theology, Natural and Revealed. 
By John Bandolph, D.D. (sometime Bishop of London). 

Crown 8vo. 7^. dd, 

Henry's First Latin Book. 

By Thomas Kerohover Arnold, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Twentieth Edition, lamo. 3^. 
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Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 

Suffering ; in connexion with the Service for the Visitation of 
the Sick. Selected from various Authors. 

Edited by T. V. Vothery, M. A. , Vicar of St. Giles's, Reading. 

This Volume contains 233 separate pieces ; of which iibout 
90 are by writers who lived prior to the i8th Century ; the rest 
are Modei;n, and some of these original. Amongst the names 
of the writers (between 70 and 80 in number) occur those of Sir 
J. Beaumont, Sir -T. Browne, Elizabeth of Bohemia, Phineas 
Fletcher, George Herbert, Dean Hickes, Bishop Ken, Francis 
Quarles, George Sandys, Jeremy Taylor, Henry Vaughan, Sir 
H. Wotton ; and of modem writers, Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
Bishop Wilberforce, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, William Words- 
worth, Archbishop Trench, Rev. J. Chandler, Rev. J. Keble, 
Rev. H. F. Lyte, Rev. J. S. Monseli, Rev. J. Moultrie. 
Ntw and cheaper Edition, Small 8vo. 5^. 6^. 



Miss Langley's Will. A Tale. 

3 Vols. Post 8vo. 3f I ij. 



The Church Builder: a Quarterly 

Journal of Church Extension in England and Wales. Published 
in connexion with **The Incorporated Church Building Society." 
Volume for 1868. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 



A Christian View of Christian His- 

tory, from Apostolic to Mediaeval Times. 
By John Hamy Blunt, M. A. 

Crown 8vo. is. 



7"^^ Prayer Book and Ordinal of 1549. 

Edited by the Rev. H. B. Walton, Vicar of St. Cross, Holy- 
well, Oxford, late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. With 
Introduction by the Rev. P. O. Medd, Senior Fellow and Tutor 
of University College. 

Small 8vo. {Jn the Press,) 



A Practical Introduction to English 

Prose Composition. An English Grammar for Classical 
Schools ; with Questions, and a Course of Exercises. 

By ThomaB Kerohever Arnold, M.A., late Rector, of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
£lightk Edition. i2mo. 4r. 6d, 



Sermons on Doctrines for the Middle 

Classes. By the Rev. George Wray, M.A., Prebendary of 
York, and Rector of Leven, near Beverley. 
Small 8vo. {In the Press,) 



A Manual of Confirmation, comprising 

— I. A General Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal 
Vow, and the English Order of Confirmation, with Short Notes, 
Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations and Prayers oq Pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordinance. With 
a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare them- 
selves for their first Communion. 
By Edward Meyrick Gonlbnm, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Seventh Edition, Small 8vo. \s, 6d, 
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T/ie Life of Madame Louise de France ^ 

Daughter of Louis XV., known in religion as the Reverend 
Mother T^rese de S. Augustine. By the Author of ** Tales of 
Kirkbeck." 

Small 8vo. (In the Press, ) 

The Story of the Gospels : 

A Narrative combined from a revised translation of the four 
Evangelists, in which all discrepancies and seeming contradic- 
tions are found to disappear. 

By the Rev. Williaai FouLd, late Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Principal of Appuldurcombe School, Isle of 
Wight. 

2 Vols. 8vo. (/n the Press.) 

A complete Greek and English Lexicon 

for the Poems of Homer, and the Homeridse ; illustrating the 
domestic, religious, political, and military condition of the 
Heroic Age, and explaining the most difficult passages. 

By G. Ch. CnudnB. Translated from the German, with 
corrections and additions, by Henry Smith, Professor of 
Languages in Marietta Collie. Revised and edited by 
Thomas KerehoYer Arnold, M. A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cambridge. 
Third Edition, lamo. 9J. 

A copious Phraseological English- 

Greek Lexicon ; founded on a work prepared by J. W. Fraders- 
dorif, Ph. Dr., late Professor of Modem Languages, Quepn's 
College, Belfast. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Improved by the late Thomas Xer- 
ehever Arnold, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Henry Browne, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and 
■ Prebendary of Chichester. 

Fourth Edition, 8vo. 2 1 x. 
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NE W PAMPHLETS 
OV THE IRISH CHUBCH QUESTIOH. 

BY THE BISHOP OF OSSORY. 

The Case of the Established Church in Ireland. By 

Jambs Thomas O'Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlm. 
Third Edition. 'With Appendix. 8vo. v.f>d. 

The Appendix may also be had separately, \s. 

The Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 

Irish Branch of the United Church, Considered. By James Thomas 
O'Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. Part I., Effects, 
Immediate and Remote. 8vo. xs. 

BY JOHN JEBB, D.D. 

The Rights of the Irish Branch of the United 

Church of England and Ireland Considered on Fundamental Principles, 
Human and Divine. By John Jebb, D. D. , Rector of Peterstow, Prebendary 
and Praelector of Hereford Cathedral, and one of the Proctors for the Clergy 
of Hereford in the Convocation of Canterbury. Second Edition. 8vo. z j. 

BY DR. TODD. 

The Irish Church; its Disestablishment and Dis- 

endowment. By Charles H. Todd, Esq., LL.D., One of Her Majesty's 
Counsel, and Vicar-General of the Dioceses of Deny and Raphoe. 8vo. is. 

BY THE REV. T. T. BAZELY. 

The *^ Retreat'' of Mr, Gladstone^ and his present 

Position in Reference to the Irish Church : A Letter, &c. By T. T. Bazely, 
M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo. x*. 

BY THE REV. G. R. GLEIG. 

Letters on the Irish Question. By G, R. Gleig, 

M.A., F.R.G.S., &c., Chaplain-General to the Forces, and Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. Republished from the "Times" and the "Standard." 8vo. is. 
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Mr. Jdlfs Sophocles. 



"Of Mr, Jebb's scholarly edition of 
the * Electra' of Sophocles we cannot 
speak too highly. The whole Play 
bears evidence of the taste, learning, 
and fine scholarship of its able editor. 
Illustrations drawn from the literature 
of the Continent as well as of England, 
and the researches of the highest clas- 
sical authorities are embodied in the 
notes, which are brief, clear, and 
always to the point" — London Re- 
view^ March x6, 1867. 

"The editorship of the work before 
us is of a very high order, displaying 
at once ripe schoUurship, sotmd judg- 
ment, and conscientious care. An ex- 
cellent Introduction gives an account 
of the various forms assumed in Greek 
Uterature by the legend upon which 
' The Electra ' is founded, and institutes 
a comparison between it and the 
' Choephorae ' of iEschylus. The text 
IS mainly that of Dindorf. In the notes, 
which are admirable in every respect, 
is to be found exactly what is wanted, 
and yet they rather suggest and direct 
further inquiry than supersede exertion 
on the part of the student" — Athe- 
naum. 

"The Introduction proves that Mr. 
Jebb is something more than a mere 
scholar, — a man ^ of real taste and 
feeling. His criticism upon Schlegel's 
remarks on the Electra are, we believe, 
new, and certainly just. As we have 
often had occasion to say in this Review, 
it is impossible to pass any reliable 
criticism upon school-bi^oks until they 
have been tested by experience. The 
notes, however, in this case appear to 
be clear and sensible, and direct at- 
tention to the points where attention is 
most needed. " — Westminster Revie^v. 

"We have no hesitation in saying 
that in style and manner Mr. Jebb[s 
notes are admirably suited for their 



pur]pose. The explanations of eram- 
matical points are singularly lucid, the 
parallel passages generally well chosen, 
the translations bright and graceful, 
the analysis of arguments terse and 
luminous. Mr. Jebb has clearly shown 
that he possesses some of the quaUties 
most essential for a commentator." — 
spectator 

"The notes appear to us exactly 
suited to assist Doys of the Up^r 
Forms at Schools, and University 
students ; they give sufficient help 
without over-doing explanations. .... 
His critical remarks show acute and 
exact scholarship, and a very useful 
addition to ordinary notes is the scheme 
of metres in the choruses." — Guardian. 

" If, as we are fain to believe, the 
editors of the Catena Classicorutn 
have got together such a pick of 
scholars as have no need to pUy their 
best card first, there is a bright promise 
of success to their series m me first 
sample of it which has come to hand 
—Mr. Jebb's 'Electra.' We have seen 
it suggested that it is imsafe to pro- 
nounce on the merits of a Greek Play 
edited for educational purposes until it 
has been tested in the bands of pupils 
and tutors. But our examination of the 
instalment of, we hope, a complete 
* Sophocles,' which Mr. Jebb has put 
forth, has assured us that this is a 
needless suspension of judgment, and 
prompted us to commit the justifiable 
rashness of pronouncing upon its con- 
tents, and ofasserting after due perusal 
that^ it is calculated to be admirably 
serviceable to every class of scholars 
and learners. Ana this assertion is 
based upon the fact that it is a by no 
means one-sided edition, and that it 
looks as with the hundred eyes of 
Argus, here, there, and every where, to 
keep die reader from straying. In a 
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concise and succinct style of English 
annotation, forming the best substitute 
for the time-honoured Latin notes which 
had so much to do with making good 
scholars in days of yore, Mr. Jebb 
keeps a steady eye for all questions of 
grammar, construction, scholarship, and 
philolo^, and handles these as they 
arise with a helpful and sufficient pre- 
cision. In matters of grammar and 
syntax his practice for the most part is 
to refer his reader to the proper section 
of Madvig's ' Manual of Greek Syn- 
tax :' nor does he ever waste si>ace 
and time in explaining a construction, 
unless it be such an one as is not satis- 
factorily dealt with in the grammars 
of Madvig or Jelf. Experience as a 
pupil and a teacher has probably taught 
nim the value of the wholesome task 
of hunting out a gramnuu* reference 
for oneself instead of finding it, handy 
for burring over, amidst the hundred 
and one pieces of information in a 
voluminous foot-note. But whenever 
there occurs any peculiarity of con- 
struction, which is hard to reconcile 



to the accepted usage, it is Mr. Jebb's 
general practice to be ready at hand 
with manful assistance." — Contempo- 
rarv Review. 

Mr. Jebb has produced a work 
which wul be read with interest and 
profit by the most advanced scholar, 
as it contains, in a compact form, not 
only a careful summary of the labours 
of preceding editors, but also many 
acute and ingenious original remarks. 
We do not know whether the matter 
or the manner of this excellent com- 
mentary is deserving of the higher 
praise : the skill with which Mr. Jebb 
has avoided, on the one hand, the 
wearisome prolixity of the Germans, 
and on the other the jejune brevity of 
the Porsonian critics, or the versatiUty 
which has enabled him in turn to 
elucidate the plots, to explain the 
verbal difficulties, and to illustrate the 
idioms of his author. All this, by a 
studious economy of space and a re- 
markable precision of expression, he 
has done for the 'Ajax' in a volume 
of some 200 pages." — Atheturum. 



Mr. Simcox^s Juvenal. 



««i 



Of Mr. Simcox's 'Juvenal* we can 
only speak in terms of the highest com- 
mendation, as a simple, unpretending 
work, adnurably adapted to the wants 
of the school-boy or of a college pass- 
man. It is clear, concise, and scru- 
pulously honest in shirking no real 
difficulty. The pointed epigrammatic 
hits of the satirist are every where well 
brought out, and the notes really are 
what they profess to be, explanatory in 
the best sense of the term." — London 
Review. 

" This is a link in the Catena Classt- 
corunt to which the attention of our 
readers has been more than once di- 
rected as a good Series of Classical 
works for School and College purposes. 
The Introduction is a very comprehen- 
sive and able account of Juvenal, his 



satires, and the manuscripts." — Athe- 
nctutn. 

"This is a very original and en- 
joyable Edition of one of our favourite 
classics." — spectator. 

" Every class of readers— those who 
use Mr. Simcox as their sole inter- 
preter, and those who supplement 
larger editions by his concise matter 
— will alike find interest and careful 
research in his able Preface. This 
indeed we should call the great feature ■ 
of his book. The three facts which 
sum up Juvenal's history so far as we 
know It are soon despatched ; but the 
internal evidence botn as to the dates 
of his writing and publishing his Sa- 
tires, and as to his character as a 
writer, occupy some fifteen or twenty 
pages, which will repay methodical 
study." — Churchman. 
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Mr. Bigg's Uiucydides. 



"Mr. Bigg in his 'Thucydidcs' 
prefixes an analysis to each book, and 
an admirable introduction to the whole 
work, containing full information as t6 
all that is known or related of Thucy- 
dides, and the date at which he Mrrote, 
followed by a very masterly critique on 
some of his characteristics as a writer." 

** While disclaiming absolute ori- 
giiiality in his book, Mr. Bigg has so 
Uioroughly digested the works of so 
many eminent predecessors in the same 
field, and is evidently on terms of such 
intimacy with his author as perforce 
to inspire confidence. A well-pondered 
and well-written introduction has formed 
a part of each link in the * Catena ' 
hitherto published, and Mr. Bigg, in 
addition to a general introduction, 
has given us an essay on ' Some Cha- 
racteristics of Thucydides,* which no 
one can read without being impressed 



with the learning and judgment brought 
to bear on the subject. "-~^/iiff^r«/. 

" We need hardly say that these 
books are carefully edited ; the reputa- 
tion of the editor is an assurance on 
this point If the rest of the history is 
edited with <qual care, it must become 
the standard book for school apd 
colleee purposes.*' — yohn Bull. 

*' Mr. Bige first discusses the facfs 
of the life of Thucydides, then passes 
to an examination into the date at 
which Thucydides wrote ; and in die 
third section expatiates on some cha- 
racteristics of Thucydides. These 
essays are remarkably well written, 
are judicious in their opinions, and 
are calculated to give the student much 
insight into the work of Thucydides, 
and Its relation to his own times, and to 
the works of subsequent historians."— 
Museum, 



Mr. Heslofs Demosthenes. 



** The usual introduction has in this 
case been dispensed with. The reader 
is referred to the works of Grote and 
Thirlwall for information on such 
points of history as arise out of these 
famous orations, and on points of 
critical scholarship to_ * Madvig's 
Grammar,' where that is available, 
while copious acknowledgments are 
n^e to those commentators on whose 
works Mr. Heslop has based his own. 
Mr. Heslop's editions are, however, 
no mere compilations. ^ That the points 
required in an oratorical style differ 
materially from those in an nistorical 
style, will scarcely be questioned, and 
accordingly we mid that Mr. Heslop 
has given special care to those cha- 
racteristics of style as well as of lan- 
guage, which constitute Demosthenes 
the very first of classic orators." — 
Standard. 



'I We must call attention to New 
Editions of various classics, in the 
excellent ' Catena Classicorum ' series. 
The reputation and high standing of the 
editors are the best guarantees for the 
accuracy and scholarship of the notes." 
— Westminster Revieio. 

** The notes are thoroughly good, so 
far as they go. Mr. Heslop has care- 
fully digested the best foreign com- 
mentaries, and his notes are for the most 
part judicious extracts from them."— 
Museum. 

"The annotations are scarcely less to 
be commended for the exclusion of 
superfluous matter than for the excel- 
lence of what is supplied. Well-known 
works are not quoted,^ but simply re- 
ferred to, and information which ought 
to have been previously acquired is 
omitted. " — A tkenaum. 
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"Mr. Green has dischjurged his part 
of the work with uncommon skill and 
ability. The notes show a thorough 
study of the two Plays, an independent 
judgment in the interpretation of the 
poet, and a wesdth of illustration, from 
which the Editor draws whenever it is 
necessary. " — Museum. 

"Mr. Green's admirable Introduction 
to 'The Clouds' of the celebrated 
comic poet deserves a careful perusal, 
as it contains an accvtrate analysis and 
many original comments on this re- 
markable play. The text is prefaced 
by a table of readings of Dindorf and 
Meineke, which will oe of great service 
to students who wish to indulge in 
verbal criticism. The notes are copious 



and lucid, and the volume will be found 
useful for school and college purposes, 
and admirably adapted for private 
reading. " — Examiner. 

"Mr. Green fiunishes an excellent 
Introduction to ' The Clouds ' of 
Aristophanes, explaining the circiun- 
stances under which it was produced, 
and ably discussing the probable object 
of the author in writing it, which he 
considers to have been to put down 
the Sophists, a class whom Aristo- 
phanes thought dangerous to the morals 
of the community, and therefore ca*- 
ricatured in the person of Socrates, — 
not unnaturally, though irreverently, 
choosing him as their representative." 
— Athenceunt. 



Mr, Sandy's Isocrates, 



"Isocrates has not received the 
attention to which the simplicity of 
his style and the purity of nis Attic 
language entitle him as a means of 
education. Now that we have so ad- 
mirable an edition of two of his Works 
best adapted for such a purpose, there 
will no longer be any excuse for this 
neglept . For carefulness and thorough- 
ness of editing, it will bear comparison 
with the best, whether English or 
foreign. Besides an ample supply of 
exhaustive notes of rare excellence, 
we find in it valuable remarks on the 
style of Isocrates and the state of the 
text, a table of various readings, a list 
of editions, and a special introduction 
to each piece. As in other editions of 
this senes, short summaries of the 
argimient are inserted in suitable 
places, and will be found of great 
service to the student. The commen- 
tary embraces explanations of difficult 
passages, with instructive remarks on 
grammatical usages, and the deriva- 
tion and meanings of words illus- 
trated by quotations and references." 
— Athenemnt. 

"This Work deserves the warmest 
welcome for several reasons. In the 
first place, it is an attempt to introduce 
Isocrates into our schools, and this 
attempt deserves encouragement. The 



Ad Demonicum^ is very easy Greek. 
It is good Greek. And it is reading of 
a healthy nature for boys. The prac- 
tical wisdom of the Greeks is in many 
respects fitted to the capacities of boys ; 
and if books containing this wisdom are 
read in schools, along with others of a 
historical and poetical nature, they will 
be felt to be far from dry. Then the 
Editor has done every thing that an 
editor should do. We have a series of 
short introductory essays ; on the style 
of Isocrates, on the text, on the Ad 
DeTHonicunty and on the Panegyricus, 
These are characterized by sound sense, 
wide and thorough learning, and the 
capability of presentingthoughts dearly 
and well." — Museum. 

" By ecUting Isocrates Mr. Sandys 
does gooa service to students and 
teachers of Greek Prose. He places 
in our hands in a convenient form an 
author who will be found of great use 
in public schools, where he has been 
hitherto almost unknown. . . . Mr. 
Sandys worthily sustains as a com- 
mentator the name which he has 
already won. The historical notes arc 
good, clear, and concise ; the gram- 
matical notes scholar-like and practi- 
cally useful. Many will be welcome 
alike to master and pupil." — Cambridge 
University Gazette. 
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